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Yearling Merino Ram—A First Prize Winner 


This splendid Delaine Merino ram was champion, any age, at a recent Illinois state fair, and is a splendid 
type of the old style fine wool sheep. He is owned by A. T. Gamber of Michigan, and although only a yearling 
when photograph was taken, shows good size with exceptionally heavv fleece. He has been highly praised by 
experts, wherever shown. 























ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES 


For All Fruits, Potatoes, Asparagus, Tomatoes, 
Cabbage, Etc., Etc. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, Extract?frem ‘** Growing Fancy Frait for Market.” 


GROWING FANCY FRUIT FOR [PIARKET 


FIFTY ACRES IN STRAWBERRIES GROWN WITH THE MAPES FERTILIZER WITHOUT 
STABLE MANURE, 














(Report of a visit to Mr. Davis’s Strawberry Farm, by Mr. H. W. Collingwood, Editor of the Rural New-Yorker.) 


STRAWBERRIES WITHOUT STABLE MANURE. A MARYLAND FERTILIZER FARM. FEEDING FOR VINE AND FOR 
FRUIT. FERTILIZER ONLY. 


The most remarkable strawberry culture of which we have record is that conducted by J. A. Davis, of Maryland. It is all the 
more remarkable from the fact that Mr. Davis’s experience upsets many of the old theories formerly held regarding strawberry 
culture. Mr. Davis has over 50 acres in strawberries, and fertilizers only are used for feeding them. No stable manure is used 
except the comparatively small amount made on the farm by the working stock. . 

GROWING BODY OR BERRY. 

Mr. Davis’s strawberry land is lower and heavier than much of the soil on the peninsula. Part of it consists of low, 
Swampy places which have been cleared and drained. A good deal of this soil is well adapted to the habits of the Gandy straw- 
berry, which, like Parker Earle, as most growers know, is not a variety for the lightest soil.‘ Mr. Davis does not grow his own 
plants, and he wants them grown on the lighter open soil, because in such situation the roots make a stronger and longer 
growth. The plants grown in this light soil, and then transplanted to the heavier soil, and well fed with a well-balanced 
fertilizer, will hold an abundance of fine fruit. The large growers will understand that the production of the plant is quite a 
different matter from the business of making that plant produce a crop of firm, well-flavered berries. W. F. Allen, Jr., of 
Maryland, is the largest plant grower in the world, His soil is very light and open. He would, if necessary, use stable manure 
te produce a large plant, but when that plant is put out for a fruit crop he uses the Fruit and Vine Fertilizer (Mapes), 
because that is better adapted to fruit production... Sometimes these plants produced by stable manure are left over for 
fruiting. They would not produce a first-class crop of fruit with additional stable manure, but if fed the well-balanced 
fertilizer they will yield t bountifully and produce firm and well-flavored berries. 

Notre. Both Mr, W. F. Allen and Mr. J. A. Davis have used almost exclusively the Mapes Complete Manure for light soils 
and the Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure for many years. Mr. Davis uses 80 to 100 toms per year. Mr. Allen uses nearly as 
much, and his wonderful experience is set forth most interestingly in the editorial on page 7 (271).0f the present issue of 
this journal. Mr. Davis’s profits from his berries were very large the past season, 1901, due to the remarkably high quality of 
his fruit, .while with other growers lots of average fruit didn’t pay. J. A. Davis writes “For a general land strengthener 
the Mapes Fruit:and Vine Manure surpasses anything I ever used before.” : 


“IT IS AS GOOD AS MAPES!1” 


(From the Rural New Yorker, March 23, 1901.) 

“Is it as good as Mapes?” That is the question which thousands of farmers ask when requested to investigate a new ferti- 
lizer. It is all well enough to talk about the per cent of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid, but the word “Mapes” carries a 
meaning of its own which farmers understand. The chemist at the station prints his analysis and figures out his “trade valu- 
ations,” but his reagents are not fine or delicate enough to analyze the element “Mapes,” which is the skill and care with 
which the chemicals are mixed and blended. We all understand that two fertilizers may show the same analysis of nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid, yet one of them may show 50 per cent greater agricultural valwe than the other. The reason 
for this is understood by those who realize the difference in the various forms of fertilizing substances. When you see 
*““Mapes’’ on the bag you may know that the plant food is not all jumbled together like hash or a “boiled dinner,’ but that 
the special needs and appetite of the crop have been considered. The name represents the fourth standard element in a 


balanced fertilizer. 
FROM THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, APRIL 20, 1901. 


The Mapes Manures—<As usual, Prof. Mapes’s catalogs are of the ,»xtraordinary value that the public has come to ex- 
pect from him, in keeping with the high standard of excellence set by the Mapes manures. The basis of the Mapes manure is 
Jpure bone and Pure Peruvian Guano, to which is added other materials of the highest grade and best known forms, all inti- 
mately blended ‘together, in fine condition, in the proper forms and in the forms best adapted to meet the demands of the crops 
for which they are recommended. No rock phosphates, horn, leather, marl or other cheap or low-grade materials are used. By 
pursuing the policy of making only the highest grade goods, Prof. Mapes has built up a unique business that gives him the cus- 
tom of many of the most-successful farmers, fruit growers and truckers throughout the middle and eastern states as well as at 


the south. 

Some of the largest and most successful trackers have for many years used the MAPES COMPLETE 
MANURES to the exelusion of purchased stable manure. During the past season, 1901, two truckers 
have used, mainly for potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, beans, peas, greens and asparagus, some $9000 each 
of the Mapes Manures, and their purchases for many consecutive years have been nearly as large—4500 
barrels cabbages from seven acres. 


THE MAPES POTATO MANURE. 


During the past trying season (1901) the superiority of the Mapes Potato Manure over the lower priced ‘cheaper’ ferti- 
lizérs was clearly demonstrated. While the yields were below the average of other years, they were large enough with the good 
prices obtained to make very satisfactory returns to the growers. The GREATER CERTAINTY of action of a manure like the 
Mapes Potato, as compared with a mixture of dissolved rock, muriate ef potash, tankage or nitrate of soda, is the presence of so 
many MORE VARIED FORMS, all soluble and available to plants, THOROUGHLY BLENDED, free from acidity or ANY OB- 
JECTIONABLE effects on the roots or the soil, securing a full, complete, normal successive feeding—the same as from the best 
stable manure—also with greater certainty of _résults both in QUALITY and QUANTITY of product and with steady IMPROVE- 
MENT to the soil. 


The [apes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 


CHARLES V. MAPES, EDW. V. Z. LANE, CHARLES H. MAPES, 


President and Gen’! Manager. Vice-President and Treasurer. Secretary, 
CENTRAL BUILDING, 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Send for “Twenty Years After,” showing profit from the start in bringing up the poorest soils without farm manure. 
tical experience for long series of years on varied soils with ordinary Farm Crops, Potatoes, Wheat, Hay, Corn, Oats, ete. 
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Fruit Interests in Eastern New York. 





HE sixth annual meeting of the 
Eastern New York horticultural 
society, held in New York last 
week, was one of the liveliest and 
most interesting in its history. 
The seating capacity of the hall 
was filled to overflowing at each 


session and there was no lack of enthusi-. 


asm at any time. The question box was a 
special feature and many practical points 
wefe made clear in these discussions. The 
first session was taken up largely by the 





GEORGE T. POWELL. 


reports of committees on fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, insects, plant diseases, legisla- 
tion, etc. The report by C. L. Allen, the 
well-known Long Island seedsman, was re- 
ceived with mpch enthusiasm. It dealt 
largely with the details in the management 
of a ten-acre plot which not only produced 
sufficient material to support a family of 
eight persons, but gave a surplus of $100 
per acre each year besides. A liberal ab- 
stract of this valuable report will be 
printed later. In his annual address George 
T. Powell, president, said: 

In no period of history have our horti- 
cultural interests been of greater value, 
and are receiving more of study in their 
needs, than at the present time. The out- 
look for improvement and progress along 
many lines is exceedingly favorable. The 
pathway of the fruit grower, gardener and 
florist is strewn with difficulties to be met, 
and obstacles to be overcome, and in this 
lies hopefulness to those whose work is 
made to measure up to the requirements 
of the present and future. We are work- 
ing on a depleted soil which has in it 
greater possibilities when its many hidden 
mysteries @re discovered and better known. 
There is yet an abundance of plant food 
in most soils, but new and better methods 
of tilling must be employed to make it 
available. for the use of plants. 

With the variableness of seasons pro- 
cesses for conserving and utilizing the wa- 
ter of.the soil, and the most thorough sys- 
tem of tillage, will require careful study. 
With these problems we'l considered there 
are possibilities in soil production beyond 
our present conception. With the whole- 
sale destruction of forest trees, opening 
and exposing, as it has, wide stretches of 


“The standard of living in our 


American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washington. 
For Week Ending February 22, 1902 


country to blasting and drying winds, fruit 
culture has become a more precarious and 
hazardous business than formerly. Noth- 
ing could be done that would result in 
greater benefit to horticulture than the re- 
planting of many acres of hill land, where 
tillage cannot be done to advantage. 

Land adjoining highways would be cer- 
tainly benefited by the planting of trees 
at suitable distances along the same, and 
also the country beautified. The growth of 
trees should be encouraged in all places 
about farms where tillage is difficult and 
unprofitable. One effect of this practice 
in addition to the value that would be 
steadily growing in the trees would be 
the protection that would be _ afford- 
ed to birds. With the barrenness of 
the soil on many farms, there is a painful 
barrenness of bird life, and in consequence 
a great increase in destructive insects. 
Many crops at the present time can be 
grown only by the costly method of de- 
stroying insects by machinery, with horse 
and hand labor. More stringent laws are 
required to protect our birds. The shot- 
gun and dog should be prohibited, andi the 
birds given a chance to live, to multiply 
and to aid the farmer and the horticultur- 
ist in keeping in check the many insects 
that are devastating their crops. 

It is gratifying to note the steady in- 
crease in the use of flowers. They are 
growing more into the homes of people of 
moderate means. This is an evidence of 
a general condition of prosperity, that 
makes it possible for larger numbers to 
introduce into their daily lives some of 
the elevating influences that are derived 
from beautiful things in addition to the 
necessities and those of utility. The past 
year in the flower trade has demonstrated 
that it is not the costly novelties that can 
be afforded only by the rich, but rather 
the common flowers that can be bought by 
those of moderate means, that have given 
the most satisfaction. 

The unusually wet spring of 1901, followed 
by very great heat in July, shortened the 
yield of many kinds of: vegeta- 
bles. This has caused a short- 
age in supplies and high prices, 
especially in canned~ goods, 
which will be very scarce be- 
fore crops can be grown again. 


country is steadily growing 
higher, and with this comes the 
demand for better quality in ev- 
erything. The horticulturist 
needs to be alert to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to add 
to his knowledge, that he may 
improve the quality of all of his 
productions. Horticultural so- 
cieties are of great value, as 
through them mach knowledge 
is disseminated. Far greater 
numbers should attend them, 
for every possible means for 
acquiring information should be 
sought by those whose interests 
have so large value as are rep- 
resented in horticulture. 


Through the courtesy of F. EB. 
Dawley, director of the bureau 
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practical nature. The cold storage of fruits 
is a live topic. 


The discussion of the San Jose scale 
problem and the latest methods for its 
control by Prof W. G. Johnson showed 
clearly that the association is alive 
to the importance of active work and hear- 
ty co-operation in the suppression of this 
pest. He recommended the use of 25% crude 
petroleum as a spring wash, just before 
the buds open. He also highly recom- 
mended the use of the lime, sulphur and 
salt wash, stating that orchardists should 
use this material for at least a part of 
the orchard and watch results. Prof S. A. 
Beach of the Geneva experiment station 
called attention to the Doucin or dwarf 
stock for commercial appie orchards. The 
following committee was named to co-op- 
erate with the experiment station in exper- 
iments along this line: W. H., Hart, B. 
T. Van Buren and Edwin Barnes. In an 
earnest address Prof I. P. Roberts of Cor- 
nell discussed the question of Growing and 
maintaining orchards. An abstract of this 
timely paper will be used later. Prof M. 
Vv. Sdingerland read a valuable paper on 
Insect control. 


The address of Dr W. H. Jordan, di- 
rector of Geneva experiment: station, 
on The adulteration of foods, was full 
of solid facts for careful considération. 
Charles Forster of New York called atten- 
tion to the value and importance of our ex- 
port trade in apples. He believes there is 
a great future along this line, provided 
growers will co-operate in raising first qual- 
ity fruit, and packing it honestly, and in 
such a way that it will reach foreign cus- 
tomers in an attractive condition. 


Delegates from other horticultural socie- 
ties were as follows: New Jersey, A. T? Jor- 
dan, Henry E. Hale, Dr J. B. Ward and 
Jesse B. Rogers; Connecticut pomological 
society, J. Norris Barnes, J. H. Hale, 
Stephen Hoyt & Son, E. M. Ives, Frank N. 
Platt and W. C. C. Miles; New York fruit 


[To Page 289.] 








of farmers’ institutes, addresses 
were made by Prof F. W. Card, 
Rhode Island experiment. sta- 
tion, on Bush fruits, and~ by 


THE NE 
The accompanying illustration is from a photograph 


SEEDLING PEACH, R 


Prof G. Harold Powell, assist- of a plate of peaches raised by W. 8S. Ross of Marfon 


ant pomologist, United States 2ounty, IIL d 
. - son is from four to five days earlier® than Crawford 


Late, thus filling in a>gap between Elberta and Craw- 


department of agriculture, on 


It is a new seedling named Ross. Its sea- 


the Investigation of fruits in ¢>:4’—he Ross is more productive than Crawford Late, 


cold storage. 
called out many questions of a quality, 


Both addresses oarlier, larger, more highly colored and of much better 













268 [4] 
To Grade Ditches and Drains. 


A device for assisting in getting the 
grade while digging drains is described by 
H. W. Smith, Somerset county, Me. I 
took a piece of board a, a, 8 feet long, 7 
inches wide, and nailed on two three*cor- 
nered pieces, b, b, cutting°eut the section of 
the board between them, as shown in the 
itiustration. Then I nailed a piece of 
lath across the tops of the three-cornered 
pieces: A piece of clapboard, d, 3 feet long, 
was sharpened nearly to a point on the 
thin side and- nailed diagonally to the side 





APPARATUS FOR PROPER GRADE, 


of the 8-foot board, thin edge down, so 
that the point of the clapboard would be 
about 20 imches above the center of the 
lath. 

A plumb line and bob is suspended from 
the point above the center of the lath. 
If the lower edge of the board is straight 
and placed in a level position the line 
will hang at right angles with it. Have 
the edge of the lath planed. Take a sharp 
pencil and mark each side of the line and 
cut a notch on the lath. To illustrate the 
use of the device, when the board is level, 
if a 2-inch block is put under one end and 
a notch cut behind the line, the plumb 
line will indicate the grade and the oper- 
ator will get a 2-inch fall for every 8 
feet, 8 feet being the length of the board. 


Road Improvement in the South. 


The good road movement is being active- 
ly supported in many of the southern 
states. Recently the North Carolina board 
of agriculture presented some phases of the 
subject in its monthly bulletin. It points 
out that when the country was young and 
sparsely settled the roads were usually 
located with reference to the convenience 
of families and to save work in construct- 
ing. In the hill and mountain country the 
road went over the hills instead of around 
them. Grades of ten and 15% were not un- 
common, and many of them still exist. 
Roads were located over steep hills and 
around flelds to save fences and as a mat- 
ter of convenience to landowners. The rule 
was to consult private convenience, rather 
than the good of the road and public 
necessity. 

The whole system of road location needs 
change and amendment. And the first prin- 
ciple of road location is the public good. If 
the present road is not in the right place, 
it ought to be changed and put in the right 
place, even if it does take some of Mr 
Jones’s land, or does not suit the conven- 
ience of Mr Smith. The adoption of the 
no-fence law in most of the states sim- 
plifies in a great measure the question of 
road location. On the new roads that have 
been and are being constructed in the 
mou*itain country oftentimes in the most 
rugged places there is scarcely a grade of 
over 5%—that is, 1 foot rise to 20 feet in 
length. This shows what can be done when 
a road is located by a competent engineer, 
as all roads must be, instead of in the old 
bungling fashion by a jury, who frequently 
locate the road almost anywhere to suit 
a neighbor’s convenience, and with little or 
no reference to the good of the road or the 
advantage of the public travel. 

WORK OF CONVICTS ON THE ROAD. 

In the. discussion of road. questions. it..is 
evident that a strong and growing senti- 
ment exists in favor of working convicts 
on the roads; and to the minds of some that 
seemed to be the solution of. the whole 
question. Some of the larger and more 


GOOD ROADS 


wealthy counties have already adopted this 
plan, and are working the convicts to great 
advantage. In Mecklenburg, Forsyth, Gas- 
ton, Buncombe, Iredell, Rowan, Durham, 
Wake, Guilford and ethers of the larger 
counties the plan is effective, and although 
progress is slow, the work done is perma- 
nent. This system is not adaptable to the 
smaller counties. In the first place, if all 
of state convicts were divided out for work- 
ing the roads, only ten.or a dozen. would be 
alloted to the county—too few to be worked 
profitably—with the expense of grading, 
feeding and clothing to be taken into ac- 
count. But suppose the allotment of-+con- 
victs to two or three counties, to reloeate 
when necessary, dig side ditches, put in 
drains, build bridges, blast rocks, etc? The 
question to one who knows about working 
a road needs no answer. 

This article is not opposing the idea of 
working convicts on the leading thorough- 
fares, but it is too plain for argument that 
the roads of the country will never be put 
into and kept in good condition by the use 
of convicts alone—even if every ablebodied 
convict in the state is set to work. The 
roads generally are in desperate condition, 
and it is now that work is needed. Farm- 
ers, lumber haulers, wagoners, and every- 
body who travels, are suffering and losing 
money every trip they make for want of 
better roads. There is only one way to get 
them. The people must be brought to rea- 
lize the absolute necessity of good roads, 
must understand their money value, must 
feel the loss they constantly suffer from 
having bad roads and must set to work 
and make good roads themselves. And 
this is done by taxation. 


WISE TAX LAWS NECESSARY. 


It is unjust, unfair, unreasonable and 
disastrous in results to keep up a system 
of good roads under the old method of poll 
tax, ie, of requiring the same amount of 
road service from one man as from another, 
from the man who doesn’t own a tool fit 
to work a road with and who never uses 
the road except on foot, as from the man 
who owns lands and horses and wagons 
and buggies,.and who makes use daily of 
the roads. Every man is interested in and 
benefited by having good roads, whether he 
is a property owner or not, and should be 
required to contribute his share of work to 
the general welfare. But this is not enough. 
The property of the county, the value of 
which is directly affected by the road 
question, must be made to pay an equit- 
able amount before we will ever get out 
of the mire and ruts of bad roads. Such 
taxation is an investment, and adds to the 
value of property. The money is all (or 
nearly all) spent at home, in the town- 
ship. The people are none the poorer, for 
no money has been taken away, while the 
roads are better and the value of property 
is increased. 


THE VALUE OF GOOD ROADS. 
Perhaps the most convincing proof of the 
value of good roads is the experience of 
those who have built them. Most of us are 
not acquainted personally with good roads, 
and cannot speak from experience. The 
great county of Mecklenburg is the pioneer 
of the good roads movement in North 
Carolina. In the beginning, there was much 
opposition to the movement, especially on 
the part of the town people, who did not 
want to be taxed to make country roads, 
and they said they had no interest in them. 
They have found out differently. Many 
country people have thought the money 
spent was a useless extravagance. They 
have found out differently. It may be safe- 
Ty said, on reliable authority, that every 
class of people in Mecklenburg county, in 
city and country alike, now favors the sys- 
tem which has given .the county such 
splendid roads; and that the people, as a 
whole, would not go back to the old mud 
and mire for five times the cost of the 
roads. 
There is plenty of labor in the county 
to build and maintain good roads, if prop- 


erly utilized. A few days’ work a year, 
under competent direction, supplemented 
by a reasonable tax on the property, would, 
in a few years, make a marvelous differ- 
ence. It is. not to be expected that all the 
counties can at once undertake macadam or 
stone roads; most of them cannot, except 
in the worst places; but a vast improve- 
ment may be made in the common dirt 
roads, and it is these which must be our 
first concern. 

This road question is the most import- 
ant question now confronting the people of 
the state. The country people are vitally 
interested in it, not only from an economic, 
but from a social standpoint. The plea- 
sure and advantages of country life would 
be so greatly multiplied if neighbors had 
easy access over good roads to one an- 
other’s houses, if the children could get to 
school, if all the people could go to church. 
We are not too poor to build good roads. 
We are too poor to do without them and 


prosper. 


Growing Locust from Seed —In answer 
to W. A. D., Indiana, would say that black 
locust is €asily grown from seed by soaking 
them in boiling water, keeping them hot 
for 24 hours. They should be sown in the 
spring, immediately after soaking, in light 
sandy soil. It is just as easy to grow them 
from cuttings 10 to 12 inches in length from 
half inch branches of any growing trees 
merely by sticking them into the ground. 
In order to prevent the development of the 
locust barer, they are best planted between 
other trees.—[Prof B. E. Fernow, Director 
New. York College of Forestry. 


Powder for Loosening Stone—Use jud- 
son powder to remove stones and stumps. 
With a crowbar make a cavity under cen« 
ter of stump or stone, getting well under, 
then use from 3 to 20 lbs of judson with 
half a stick of dynamite to explode. If the 
ground is firm so as to give good resist- 
ance you may look for the stump or stone 
in another loeality. If the ground is dry, 
put powder in without sacking, but if wet, 
tie up in old sacking or anything to keep 
dry. I have had experience in mountaigp 
road work.—[D. L. Denny, Washington. 


Naming the Farm—The farm ought to 
have a name. The boys will love it more, 
and others will respect it more if given this 
dignity. After giving the name, mark it 
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NAME PLACED ON STONE. 


in a prominent place. The cut shows @ 
unique way. Haul a picturesque boulder toa 
one side of the main entrance. With a 
sledge hammer and cold chisels cut a 
smooth face upon the front, and either cut 
out the name of the farm or paint it on the 
smooth face with black paint. A granite 
boulder will work best. 


Planting Trees in Sod—lIf this must be 
done as is occasionally the case in city’ 
lots, turn the sod upside down so that it 
will rot. Allow no grass to grow within 
three feet of the tree planted ‘on the lawn. 
Keep the soil around the tree loose and 
stir it whenever the surface begins to get 
hard. 








Improving Indian Corn by Breeding —I. 


PROF C. G. HOPKINS, ILLINOIS EXPER STA. 





The first experiments in corn breeding 
were certainly conducted by the Indians. 
An Indian tradition tells of the method by 
which the varieties of corn were obtained 
which are able to develop to maturity in 
the northern states. Corn was a native 
of warm climates. To cultivate it in the 
north, where the season was short, re- 
quired that a new variety be developed 
which would grow and ripen between frosts 
of spring and autumn. The Indians ob- 
served that corn, like all the grasses and 
like many other annual plants, grows up- 
ward by joints or sections. They observed 
that the time required to produce and per- 
fect a joint was one change of the moon, 
and as the ear of corn starts only from 
the joint, there were necessarily about 
seven days between the forming of the ears 
on successive joints. Now, said the Indi- 
ans, if an ear could be made to start at 
the sixth joint it would reach maturity 
seven days in advance of an ear which 
should be formed on the seventh joint, and 
if it could be made to grow on the second 
or third joint_it would ripen a whole moon 
earlier than that on the sixth or seventh 
joint. And they constantly selected seed 
from the lowest ears they could find, and 
finally produced varieties whose ears grow 
from joints lower than in the original plant 
and mature much earlier. 

That they have made other improvements 
by breeding corn is proved by the fact that 
even in the north they produced ears of 
corn 8 or 9 inches long and with at least 
eight rows of kernels, while in the south- 
ern countries the ears bore as many as 700 
kernels, which must have been equal to 
much of the corn which is now grown. 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE BY WHITE MEN, 


But the white man has certainly made 
some improvement in corn. He has con- 
tinued to increase the yield and to push 
back the northern boundary of the great 
corn belt, so that even the states of Min- 
nesota and South Dakota are rapidly chang- 
ing from wheat to corn states and each is 
producing 30 to 40 million bushels of corn 
per annum, whereas 20 to 30 years ago corn 
was frequently considered too doubtful a 
crop in those states to risk the planting. 
But if we do no more than to produce va- 
rieties for northern climates and to increase 
the yield of corn, we only follow in the 
footsteps of the red man. If corn served 
but a single purpose, and if it were‘perfect- 
ly suited to this use, then we might be 
satisfied simply to imcrease the yield of 
corn; but as a matter of fact the uses of 
corn are manifold, and they are multiply- 
ing as the years go by. It is no longer 
valued solely as the grain, corn, bat for 
several different constituents which it con- 
tains. 


CONSTITUENTS OF CORN, 


For convenience these constituents may 
be classed in four groups: 1, the carbo- 
hydrates, which include the starches, pen- 
tines, celluloses and sugars; 2, the pro- 
tein, containing the albuminoids and other 
nitrogenous bodies; 3, the fats, composed 
of various oils and allied substances, and, 
4, the mineral elements, which, in case of 
corn, consist largely of the valuable ele- 
ments of fertility, potassium and phos- 
phorous. 

The following table shows the average 
percentage composition of Burr’s ordinary 
white corn, the variety with which the re- 
sults in corn breeding summarized below 
were obtained: 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION. 
Carbohydrates Protein Oil Ash 
82.95 10.92 4.70 1.43 

For use in fattening cattle, the ordinary 
composition of corn is perhaps very nearly 
perfect, and it is commonly thought to be 
very good for fattening hogs; but for the 
growing stock, where flesh forming and 
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muscle building are desired, for the dairy 
cow, whose highest milk production is 
sought, or for poultry feed for the- produc- 
tion of eggs, corn is decidedly deficient in 
that class of nitrogenous substances which 
we call protein, because to build muscle, 
to form flesh and many other animal tis- 
Sues, and to produce milk or eggs require 
a larger proportion than corn contains. 
For many feeding purposes corn is far from 
what the stockman calls balanced ration. 

But there are still other objections to the 
present composition of ordinary corn for 
certain uses. As already stated, corn is 
commonly thought to be a very good food 
for fattening hogs, and it might be sup- 
posed that the high content of fat, or oil, 
in corn was a point in its favor for this 
use, but recent researches have shown that 
in some instances at least such a supposi- 
tion is very incorrect. 


WHY GERMANS OBJECT TO OUR CORN, 


While in Germany a year ago, the writer 
learned that the German people strongly 
object to the use of corn for fattening 
hogs, because it contains too much oil and 
produces pork which makes too soft bacon 
and sausage. Incidentaliy it may be said 
that bacon and sausage, particularly the 
lattér, constitute the chief part-of the meat 
diet of the German people. Their meat 
shops contain about as many kinds of sau- 
sage as our drug stores do of patent med- 
icines, and when they say sausage is too 
soft they speak whereof they do know. 
They have not only discovered that corn 
produces soft pork, but they have con- 
ducted experiments and are now able to tell 
us just the reasons for its production, that 
is, because it contains such a high percent- 
age of liquid fat, or oil. 

The Germans are now substituting 
other grains and food stuff for 
American corn as far as_ possible 
in feeding hogs. We still supply Germany 
with about 50,000,000 bushels of corn an- 
nualiy, not because they prefer it, but sim- 
ply because it is the cheapest food stuff 
they can obtain. Even in Canada is found 
a similar state of affairs. Not that the 
Ccnadians themselves object so much to 
soft bacon and sausage, but they furnish 
pork for the .British market, and it seems 
that the British people have about the 
fame notions regarding soft pork 7s_ the 
Germans, and Canadians have not only 
learned that soft pork brings a lower price 
in the British market, but they, too, have 
conducted elaborate and exhaustive exper- 
iments (for our benefit) which confirm the 
results obtained in Germany and seem to 
show cenclusively that soft pork is pro- 
duced by™feeding corn, and that the cause 
is the high percentage of oil which the corn 
contains. They, too, are substituting as 
far as possible other grains, such as barley 
and rye, for our American corn for pork 
procuction. 

But still other objections have been’ made 
to the present composition of corn. Im- 
mense quantities of this grain are used for 
the manufacture of starch, glucose syrup 
and the alcohol used in the arts and sti- 
ences, besides that which is used to make 
various kinds of liquors. For all of these 
purposes only the carbohydrates can be 
used. The protein is considered as an im- 
purity and at best becomes a by-product of 
lower value than the starch or other chief 
products. Formerly for all these indus- 
tries the oil in corn was objectionable, and 
in some of them it is still a waste product. 
In the starch and glucose factories meth- 
ods have been adopted by which the oil 
of corn can be separated in a very pure 
form; and as this oil is worth more per 
pound than either starch or glucose, the 
manufacturers now want corn with as high 
a percentage of oil as possible, as may be 
seen from the following extract from a re- 
cent publication of a glucose company: 

“Assuming that the average crop of corn 
produced in Illinois amounts to 200,000,000 
bushels annually, and that 80% of this 
yleld never leaves the farm, this state 
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would produce a corn surplus of 40,000,000 
bushels every 12 months. 

“During the month of October, 1899, this 
company ground 1,900,000 busirels of corn 
in its three Illinois factories, for which it 
paid approximately $582,000. It is safe to 
assume that 75 to 85% of this quantity was 
grown on Illinois farms. If these statis- 
tics are correct, the three factories oper- 
ated by this company, located at Chicago, 
Peoria and Rockford respectively, con- 
sumed nearly half of last year’s surplus of 
Illinois corn. ‘ 

“A bushel of ordinary corn, weighing 56 
pounds, contains about 4% pounds of germ, 
36 pounds of dry starch, 7 pounds of glu- 
ten and 5 pounds of bran or hull, the re- 
mainder in weight being made up in wa- 
ter, soluble matter, etc. The value of the 
germ lies in the fact that it contains over 
40% of corn oil, worth say 5 cents per pound, 
while the starch is worth 1% cents, the glu- 
ten 1 cent, and the hull about % cent per 
pound. It can readily be seen that a va- 
riety of corn containing, say, one pound 
more oil per bushel would be in large de- 
mand. Farmers throughout the country 
would do well te communicate with their 
respective agricultural experiment stations 
and secure their co-operatian along these 
lines.”’ 


Fertilizers Affect Seed: Germination. 


The department of agriculture has had 
many inquiries concerning the effect of 
commercial fertilizers on garden and farm 
seeds. A number of tests were inaugurated 
and as a result it was shown that in 
many cases, if not in most, the application 
of fertilizers directly in the row at planting 
time is detrimental. It seems that the 
injury is caused by affecting the sprout 
after it has passed through the seed coat. 
Muriate of potash and nitrate of soda in 
strengths of 1% or more are very detri- 
mental to the germination of the seed 
whether applied directly or mixed with the 
soil used as a covering. 

Fertilizers composed of phosphoric acid 
or lime are much less injurious than the 
above and if not used in excess may prove 
harmless. Commercial fertilizers should not 
be brought into direct contact with the 
seed. in any event. In these tests. the 
fertilizers were mixed with the seed or the 
soil in which the seed was planted. It is 
highly improbable that. any of them if ap- 
plied in the usual way on top of the ground 
actually favor germination. 


Merit of Whippoorwill Cowpeas. 


J. E. TAYLOR, MICHIGAN. 








I have noticed an article by a professor 
giving his conclusions which seem to me 
to lead to the belief that cowpeas do not 
mature seed north of Ohio or Delaware. 
In our vicinity we have a species known as 
the Whippoorwill. Whether it is that vari- 
ety or not I am not so sure. I have traced 
the origin from North Carolina to Missouri 
and from Missouri to Michigan. It was 
first gropvn as a curiosity, but was tried as 
a field crop. grew in this vicinity for a 
few years but was given but little atten- 
tion. Now it is grown extensively. At 
first it ran mostly to vine on rich ground 
and produced but little seed. 

Upon poor soil, however, where nothing 
else would grow, as, for example, on the 
top of a gravelly knoll or beside a hedge 
where the burning sun struck it, or where 
the soils was partially blown away, this 
pea ripened a fair crop of seed. I conclude 
from this it seeds best on poor soil, but 
some of my neighbors who Lave grown it 
for eight or ten years inform me that it 
now seeds well on good soil. It is the 
opinion of this vicinity that when the cow- 
pea is once acclimated it is sure to become 
a standard and profitable-crop. >. 





Late Irrigation of the sugar beet crop 
causes a second growth which is very det- 
rimental to the sugar content. 
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Building Up Wheat Land. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXPER STA. 


Tell me what are the probable requisites 
lacking in clay soil for wheat that grows 
rank straw, does not stand well and does 
not fill with grain. Would you use lime? 
It is rather expensive here, costing from 25 
to 50 cents per bushel.—[C. EB. Hauff, Tomp- 
kins County, N Y. 

Tall, weak straw indicates that there is 
more nitrogen in the soil than is required 
and too little phosphoric acid and potash. 
Mix 120 pounds acid phosphate with 30 
pounds of muriate of potash and apply to 
each acre. We think this will materially 
impreve the conditions. Do not apply 
farm manures for the present. You are 
near the salt works and can secure salt at 
a low price, therefore we advise that you 
apply to one or two acres 400 pounds of 
salt per acre broadcasted in the fall when 
the seed is sowed. Watch results. You 
might apply to one small strip 600 to 800 
pounds per acre without danger of injury. 

It would net be profitable to apply lime 
at the prices indicated, but it is probable 
that a light application of lime, say even 10 
bushels to the acre, would materially as- 
sist in improving the yield of wheat, and, 
as a last resort, this might be tried. It is 
probable you can pick up some ashes at a 
moderate price. If so, apply them They 
contain not only potash and phosphoric 
acid, but also considerable quantities of 
lime. If you can secure but a few bushels 
sow them broadcast on 4 small area and 
watch results. We would advise you to 
purchase Canada hard wood ashes, but 
they are usually high priced considering 
the amount of plant food which they con- 
tain, and the dealers will not guarantee an 
analysis, so it is not known whether they 
contain 1% or 5% of potash. 
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Effect of Nitragin on Peas. 


J. REYNARD LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Early last spring I received from Prof 
William P. Brooks of the Massachusetts 
agricultural college a bag of soil taken 
from a field on which field peas had been 
grown for several years, and to which had 
been applied nitragin for experimental pur- 
poses. This soil was full of living, micro- 
scopic organisms (bacteria), which in a way 
and to a remarkable extent exert an in- 
fluetice upon the growth and development 
of peas and other leguminous plants. Seed 
of some of the finest garden peas were ob- 
tained, and all plantings were made under 
same conditions on the same day and on 
soil which had been ysed as pasturage for 
generations. Careful attention was given 
to the details of the experiment and it is 
quite certain that results warrant the con- 
clusions reached. 

Three plantings of each variety of seed 
were made. With the first planting there 
was used nothing but commercial fertilizer 
sown in bottom of drill and covered before 
dropping the seed. The second planting 
was on soil inoculated with nitragin sown 
in the bottom of the drill just as the fer- 
tilizer had ®gen used. For the third sow- 
ing, all earth was removed from the fur- 
rows and tthe peas were dropped and cov- 
ered in full with soil inoculated with nitra- 
gin. In other words, this last sowing was 
made practically in a soil foreign to that 
of entire field, the new soil being espe- 
cially adapted to and even favorable to the 
growth and development of peas. 

From vines of first sowing, just about 
an average crop of peas was obtained. Vines 
grew normally, blossoms caméin usual time 
and pods developed as all other peas de- 
veloped under normal conditions. From the 
second sowing a slight improvement was 
found in growth of vines and a more even 
developinent of pods. Perhaps a notice- 
able increase in yield was obtained, but 
nothing in any way remarkable was dis- 
covered. 

The results of the third sowing were 
marked. The seeds sprouted more quickly, 
the soil being of sandy nature, while the 
soil of the field was of clayey loam, the 


vines grew more luxuriantly, were of a 
deeper shade of green and from one te 1% 
feet higher than vines of the same varieties 
grown under other conditions. A difference 
in time of maturing was noticed, varying 
somewhat with the variety, of from three 
to five days. An increased yield was ob- 
tained. The vines at any one picking did 
not yield much more heavily than usual, 
but the season of bearing was lengthened 
from a week in one case to an indefinite 
period in the most marked instance, for the 
last picking was made after ground froze, 
and still there were blossoms. Pods in this 
lot were all unusually large, well filled, and 
peas were remarkably good in quality. 

An examination of the roots of plants 
from the three sowings offers an explana- 
tion. Roots taken from the first lot were 
smooth, not over-long, and not over-well 
developed. Plants from sowing No 2 showed 
a few nodules on roots. On plants taken 
from sowing No 3, roots and rootlets were 
fairly well covered with these nodules, and 
ever nodule served as a source of food to 
the plant, whose supply of nitrogen would 
thereby be nearly doubled. Roots of this 
lot were stronger, longer and more out- 
reaching, thus another source of life was 
reached in the moisture brought to the 
plant from greater root area. 


Good Results with Peas and Corn—At 
the Tennessee experiment station, Prof A. 
M. Soule has found it very satisfactory to 
sow cowpeas and corn together. This is 
contrary to the practice of many farmers, 
but it has always been noted that when the 
peas were put in considerably later than 
the corn, they never made the same growth 
as when given an equal chance with it. Prof 
Soule says that in spite of the views of 
many, he has never seen peas grow so vig- 
orously as to detract in any way from the 
corn crop. In experiments where the peas 
have been sown later than the corn, they 
have never amounted to much. Some may 
urge that peas planted as early as corn in 
the spring will often be lost by reason of 
frost. This may happen occasionally, but 
results show conclusively that it would be 
better to take the risk of loss than to 
diminish the pea crop by late sowing. At 
any event, if the peas are destroyed by 
the first planting, they can be easily re- 
planted by running a single horse drill by 
the corn row on either side. 


Doubling the Value of Manure—After 
an almost continuous experience with a 
manure spreader for over eight years, I feel 
justified in saying that it will pay any 
farmer having from 150 to 200 loads of 
manure per year to buy a spreader. . When 
used to top-dress growing crops orprepared 
fields before planting, I have found that 
the decidedly better mechanical condition 
in which the machine places the manure 
on the ground increases the producing value 
of the material by fully 100%, by rendering 
every particle more immediately available 
as plant food, and giving a perfectly even 
distribution over every ineh of surface. 
Therefore, if the grower is eanbled to get 
twice the fertilizing value from his manure 
by the use of the spreader, the increase on 
even 100 loads would pay a satisfactory div- 
idend on the investment.—[R. M. Winans, 
Lake County, O. 


Buying Fertilizer Material—Farmers 
and fruit growers are in many instances 
this season buying direct from fertilizer 
manufacturers, paying spot cash and sav- 
ing some money, especially when a com- 
pany of farmers. will take a carload or 
more and distribute among themselves. The 
New York fruit growers’ association, F. E. 
Dawley, Fayetteville, secretary, informs its 
members that they can buy at the follow- 
ing prices goods put up in 167-pound sacks, 
not less than one-car in.each shipment: 
Standard bone phosphate $16 per ten, fish 
and potash $20, bone and potash $15.25, acid 
potash with 14% available phosphoric acid 
$10.25. At Baltimore, pure bone meal is 
quoted at $23 per ton, high grade acid phos- 
phate rock $9.50, muriate of potash $39. 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


Orchard for Profit. 


Live Question for Fruit Growers. 


A large meeting of peach growers of Dela- 
ware and Maryland, local buyers, basket 
manufacturers, and cqmmission merchants 
of Philadelphia, New York and Boston, met 
recently in the court house at Dover to 
discuss the proposed plan of using covered 
packages in the future for marketing the 
peaches. It is proposed to do away with 
the regular five-eighths basket in which 
over 90% of all the peaches ever grown 
on the Peninsula have been heretofore 
marketed. Richard M. Cooper was made 
chairman and Wesley Webb secretary. 

A jury of nine growers were chosen to 
take evidence, after which they were to 
retire and prepare the verdict. Discussions 
of the merits of the proposed change were 
earnest and enthusiastic, some favored 
change in style of the package, either to 
the six-basket carrier or some other more 
suitable package than the five-eighths bas- 
kets. Others thought the five-eighths bas- 
ket with a good cover would answer the 
purpose. One thing was clearly brought 
out, viz: that the five-eighths basket gave 
identity to the Peninsula product and 
therefore a change would be hurtful. Still 
others showed that Delaware and Maryland 
peaches packed in any other package did 
not bring as good results as if packed the 
old way. It was also pretty clearly demon- 
strated that the five-eighths basket was 
decidedly the cheapest and handiest pack- 
age that Peninsula growers could use. 

Commission merchants present all fa-« 
vored the five-eighths basket, but wanted it 
covered and placed in the shelved cars, as 
at present, but insisted upon growers hand- 
ling and packing their peaches in the 
baskets very much better than they yet 
have done or they would be crowded out 
of the markets by the better methods prac- 
ticed by growers of other sections. Local 
buyers insisted that fruit must be graded 
better and more uniformly by growers and 
that every man’s name must be placed upon 
every package as now provided by law; 
but which was not enforced. Every one 
felt that*this was proper and would be 
productive of good results. Charles E. 
Kingston, division freight agent of the P 
W & BR R, being present, was asked 
whether the company would furnish the 
shelved car as formerly. He replied that 
the company always tried to accommodate 
their patrons and to furnish them every 
facility. they wanted and their traffic re- 
quired, and if the growers and dealers 
wanted shelved cars they could have them. 
The shelved cars were an inconvenience to 
the carrier and the direct cause for failure 
to have’ fruit trains make their schedules 
promptly. 

No pgeduction of freight rates could be 
expected as long as the company would be 
compelled to go to the expense of shelving 
the cars. Mr Kingston explained that with 
the modern system of air-brake equipment, 
fruit trains were stopped suddenly and it 
was almost impossible to fasten the five- 
eights open basket so they would not tip 
over in transit. Leading thoughtful grow- 
ers could not agree with the sentiment that 
the five-eighths basket gave best results, 
and comparisons were made with other 
peach growing sections. It was shown, that 
their systems were superior to Peninsula 
methods. 

The jury requested that the old basket 
should be retained and shelved cars pro- 
vided. Thus ended for the coming season 
all efforts to secure a change. Friends of 
improvement believe this refarm must come 
sooner or later. A farmer’s protective as- 
sociation was formed to collect claims of 
shippers. A committee was named to secure 
the passage of a uniform package law for 
Delaware. The crop from present appear- 
ance will be a large one, as fruit buds are 
in excellent condition. 


Clear Underbrush off new land by pas- 
turing it with sheep. 








Growing Strawberry Plants in Maryland. 





From seeing his father make a small 
sale of strawberry plants, W. F. Allen, 


of Wicomico county, Md, then a boy 
of 18, conceived the idea of making 
a business of it, and with charac- 


teristic energy engaged in it at once. For 
several years all his proceeds were spent 
in newspaper-advertising., When 22, Mr Al- 
len, bought his present home farm of 55 
acres, then a poor, sandy plain covered 
with sedge grass. From that time, now ten 
or 11 years, he has gone steadily onward 
and the home farm has increased to 400 
acres, which is devoted to plant growing 
and trucking. The plant business has ex- 
panded beyond his ability to supply the 
stock from even this acreage. A second 
large farm in the vicinity is de- 
voted to strawberry growing for fruit. Mr 
Allen is one of the most extensive straw- 
berry growers in the world. 

The cultural methods on the Allen farms 
are the result of practical experience in 
growing crops for profit. His land is light 
and sandy. For strawberry plant growing 
it is plowed and harrewed in the fall and 
covered during the winter with 12 to 15 
tons stable manure per acre. Light fur- 
rows 3% feet apart are made with a small 
plow, and 800 pounds per acre of a high 
grade fertilizer, containing 4% ammonia, 
9% phosphoric acid and 3% potash, are 
drilled in. Light furrows are thrown over 
this from each side, the land is heavily 
rolled and the plants set with a spade 
any time after Christmas that the ground 
is not frozen. The beds are kept clean by 
cultivator and hand hoeing. A jyeeder 
cannot be used to advantage because of the 
long manure on top of the ground. The 
following spring the entire row is dug for 
plants, the fruit picked from unsold plants, 
and the land plowed and put in corn or 
cowpeas. On his strawberry farm in Wico- 
mico county, Md, where the land is a stiff 
clay; no. manure is used, but 1000 pounds 
per acre of a slower acting fertilizer is*ap- 
plied in the row before setting. 

He also makes a specialty of cantaloupes, 
which some years are very profitable. The 
land, frequently a cowpea stubble, is plowed 
in early winter, and wide furrows alter- 
nately 4 and 5 feet apart are plowed with 
a two-horse plow, going twice in a furrow. 
These are filled with manure in the win- 
ter, requiring about 12 tons per acre, and 
a three-tooth cultivator, set narrow, is run 
up and down in the furrows, mixing the 
manure and the soil. Shortly before plant- 
ing; 1000 pounds per acre of a high grade 
fertilizer for light soils is drilled in on top 
of the manure, the whole is again stirred 
with a cultivator, the furrows filled by 
plowing on each side, smoothed by rolling 
and the seed planted by hand about 20 
inches apart and thinned to one strong 
plant in a place. Rocky Ford is planted 
exclusively, the fruit carefully graded as 
to size and ripeness, and shipped in crates 
holding three layers of 15 melons each. 
The average crop is from 125 to 150 crates 
per acre. Last year the crop netted $100 
per acre above expenses. Fifty acres are 
devoted to this crop yearly, and from two 
to three carloads are shipped daily in mid- 
season. 

Seventy-five carloads are used per year 
of New York stable manure, costing $2.75 
per ton delivered. on the side track on his 
farm. The fertilizer bill also is enormous, 
70 tons being required for the season’s use. 
Mr Allen has tried all kinds of fertilizers, 
besides using chemicals, and as a result 
now uses exclusively the very highest 
grades obtainable. These he has found the 
most economical because of the increase 
in size and earliness of creps from their 
use. 


Beautify the Home Grounds—It is a de- 
plorable fact that so little attention is or- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. a 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth 








SMALL FRUITS 


dinarily given to the art of landscape gar- 
dening by the maker of the home. Too 
little space is ordinarily reserved for 
grounds about the home that: could be de- 
voted to ornamental purposes. While the 
soil in many sections is becoming valua- 
ble, it is not so much so that the yards 
and grounds about the home should be 








cramped.—({Frank O. Harrington, Iowa 
County, Ia. 
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Corn, Bean and Pea Planter 
and Fertilizer Distributer. 






Strong, 
Durable, 
Easy Draft, 
Easily Handled, 
Fully 
Guaranteed. 


For planting Field, Bpaitage, Fodder Corn, Broom 
Corn, Beans, Peas, Sugar Beets, Buckwheat, etc. 
Drops the seed in n hills or or drills. Will plant corn and 
beans at the same time. Will put pumpkins or squash in 
with the corn. Plants 434, 9, 12, 18, 24, 36 and 72 inehes 
apart. Distributes wet or “ary fertilizer at the rate of 35 
to 700 lbs. per acre. Equipped with a new and improved 
rew marker. Agents wanted in all new territory. 
Catalog, special terms, etc., free. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





on: | Complete Fertilizers 
Fertilizers For ALL CROPS 

From FACTORY and Fertilizing Materials. 
to FARM. Factory, Fells Point. 


Office, SOUTH AND 
| WATER STREETS, 


WM. DAVISON & CO. BAT LYIMORE, Pip. 








NIT RATE OF SODA 


Money Crops. 


Cotten, Truck, 
Grass, Wheat, 
Corn. 


You get YOUR share of the profit when 
you use this ideal predigested Ammoniate as 
plant food. 

At $41.00 per ton equals $2.15 per unit on 
ammonia basis. 

For formulas and other valuable information 
write 

WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
12 John Street, - - New York. 















FRUIT. 


Its quality influences the selling 


price. Pro 


sured on/y when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guantity nor good guality 
possible without Potash. 


Write for our free books giving details. 
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93 Nassau Street, 


fitable fruit growing in- 


MAN KALI WORKS, 
New York City. 
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The Livingston Seed Co. 
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Annual. Send us back the empty 
and we will accept them at 5 cents each on 
5&O cents or over, 


i286 COLUMBUS, Oo. 





Harrison's Narsries,B Bor x 18, Berlin, Md. 
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Belt, ance the finest vines in 
world. Prices as low as Gat of aay reputable 
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BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo , 
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it spreads all kinds ot manure, 
lime, salt, ashes, compost, etc., | 
rapidly, evenly and better than ' 
it can possibly be done hy hand. 

It makes no difference how hard Yi 
lum y. gas, coarse, strawy or i 
the manure is 


will tear it a 

Greatly im for 1902. Send for our new —= 
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A Simple Way of Grafting. 


A DOWN EAST METHOD. 


272 


In grafting a seedling one or two years old 
the graft is put on just above the ground 
and but one cutting is used. To graft a 
tree to change the fruit is another matter 
and instead of cutting the tree off below 














THE SCION AND STOCK. 


‘he limbs three or four of the lower limbs 
tre cut off eight or ten inches from the 
‘trunk or the main branch and two cuttings 
or grafts are placed in each limb. Should 
the operation prove successful the follow- 
ing year all the branches above the grafts 
may be removed with little danger of los- 
ing the tree. A tree of most any age may 
be grafted in this way and in a few years 
be in good bearing. The grafting outfit is 
siniple, comprising a-jackknife, small saw 
and a dish of grafting wax. In selecting 
grafts only the last year’s growth of new 
wood should be chosen. 

Tigure A shows how to make the scion. 
They may be several inches long and con- 
tain two or three buds each. The bottom 
end which is to be inserted into the limb 
shou'd be wedge shape. Figure B gives 
an idea how the limb appears with a split 
top in which the grafts are set. Two cut- 
tings s°.vuld be placed in each limb to be 
sure cf a good stand. After they are 
Placed in position some orchardists bind 
them in place with cord or twine to make 
them secure before the grafting wax is 
applied. This answers as a safeguard, but 
is not absolutely necessary. In placing the 
scion it is important to have the inner 
bark of scion and stock come together so 
that the sap will flow from the tree to the 
cutting. After this is done the wax should 
be applied so that the joint or splice is 
well covered, thus keeping out the air and 
water. Should all the grafts live the weak- 
er ones should be pruned away. 


Starting Commercial Hotbeds. 


G. B. F. 


The work of early spring in the northern 
market garden districts may be said to be- 
gin with working over manure for the 
spring hotbeds. Most of these hotbeds are 
started in March. Some gardeners take 
manure direct from the stable, putting it in 
the pits, covering with soil and planting 
seed at once. But the plan considered safer 
is to stack the manure in a compact heap, 
letting the heat get started, adding water 
enough to dampen the heap, and turn- 
ing it all over within a few days. Lumps 
are fined and the straw or coarse manure 
pitched into the center of the new heap. 
More water is added if needed. The object 
in turning it is to secure active and even 
heating throughout the mass. Fermenta- 
tion once well started, the results may be 
depended on more surely than when raw 
manure is used. About 1% feet of manure 
is used, covering with 4 inches soil. The 
manure settles at least 3 inches. After two 
or three days the seeds are planted if the 
temperature is not much above 70 degrees 
in the bed. 

The hotbeds are in long rows or strings, 
with no interior divisions. They are usu- 
ally sheltered on the north side, and 
banked. A string of hotbeds on the Coo- 
lidge place in eastern Massachusetts is lo- 


cated on the south side of a greenhouse, 
the space between house and beds being 
filled in and covered with manure or coarse 
litter. The opposite side is also protected 
with similar material, «and the strips of 
straw matting shown are considered better 
than board shutters for protection at night 
and during cold weather. These hotbeds 
are so well made and protected that they 
retain heat well even when filled for mid- 
winter crops. This farm, which has been 
in possession by the family since prerevo- 
lutionary times, has long been famous for 
production of very early outdoor vegetables, 


Orchard and Feeding Problems. 


PROF JOHN CRAIG, COLLEGE OF AGRI, CORNILL. 


I want to convert my apple orchard into a 
hog pasture. It is a dry, gravelly hillside, 
to which I can pipe good spring water. Can 
I sow anything better than rape for forage 
for them, or could I sow anything with ihe 
rape that would improve it, something that 
would serve as a cover for the winter? How 
much seed per acre, and so forth? Tell me 
something of the merits or demerits of 
speltz for feed, etc. Would it serve as a 
good substitute for oats in a rotation of 
corn, oats, rye, etc?—[J. E. Barber, Rock- 
land County, N Y. 

Regarding the pasturing of your apple 
orchard, I would answer this question 
from the standpoint of the best interests 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


It is an old two-grain wheat, and is com- 
monly cultivated in southern Germany, 
Switzerland and in Spain. It has been 
widely tested by the experiment stations. 
The points thus far established in regard 
to speltz are briefly these: It is a dry-cli- 
mate plant, and on dry soils, in dry sea- 
sons, will outyield barley. While chemi- 
cal analysis would favor the belief that 
in nutrient properties it is superior to bar- 
ley, yet experiments carried on at the South 
Dakota experiment station in comparing it 
with barley in a sheep feeding test showed 
results greatly in favor of barley. The 
sheep did not seem to make use of the 
food contents of the speltz in the propor- 
tion present, as shown by chemical analy- 
sis. 


a eS Sel ae 
Treatment of Nursery Stock for Shipment. 

So far as I know the only preparation 
used for coating trees which are to be sent 
out of this country is a thin liquid mud. 
This is applied to all kinds of trees and 
some kinds of: cuttings ‘that are shipped 
across the ocean and appears to be gen- 
erally successful. In shipping tender cut- 
tings the ends are frequently waxed with 
melted paraffinor grafting wax and wrapped 
in tinfoil to prevent their drying out. For 
ordinary deciduous trees that do not cross 
the equator, nothing more than the ordi- 





A SILVER PRUNE ORCHARD IN FRUIT 


The illustration is from a photograph taken in the orchard of I. B. Perrine, near 
Blue Lake, Ida. The variety is the Silver prune and the fruit was of the very finest 


quality. 


of the apple tree. It would be best, I think, 
to cultivate the entire ground during the 
fore part of the season. Pigs might run 
in it during this time and up to the mid- 
dle of June. Then confine them to one- 
third of the orchard area. Sow one-third 
of the remainder with eight pounds of 
mammoth clover, six pounds of alfalfa and 
2% ounces of rape to the acre. Sow the 
remaining one-half to hairy vetch, using 
four pecks to the acre. When forage was 
available and the plants had become fair- 
ly well established on thé sowed area, the 
hogs might be turned in, and the remain- 
ing plat sowed to oats and peas, or rape 
might be used. 

A good deal has been written in the ag- 
ricultural press recently regarding speltz. 


One might imagine that it is a new cereal. _ 


The prunes were large, uniform with a splendid bloom. 


nary packing moss about the roots and 
straw about the tops is considered neces- 
sary.—[William A. Taylor, Washington, 
BD ¢C. 

All stock intended for long journeys must 
be thoroughly defoliated and hardened. 
Trees should be taken up without mutilat- 
ing the roots and no branches or roots cut. 
Puddle the entire tree in stiff clay, allow 
it to dry and pack in tight cases lined 
with building paper. Use dry moss and 
charcoal and pack the cases very. tight. 
We also find that it is not judicious to use 
packing cases larger than 2 by 10 feet. 
Packed in the above manner we have had ~ 
stock in transit over four months and 90% 
of it grew after planting.—[P. J. Berck- 


_ mans, Georgia. 





Experiments with Sprays for Scale. 


0. A. NEWTON, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL. 





I have a block of about 400 Elberta and 
Emma peach trees three years old. Last 
spring I discovered three trees badly in- 
fested with San Jose séeale. After the blos- 
soms had swollen considerably, I decided to 


spray the trees with 15% crude petro- 
leum and water. I use’ an ordinary me- 
chanical pump for-mixing oil’ and water 
and gave the trees a thorough drenching. 


The application was evidently too much for 


them, as. all the buds dropped, and what 
few peaches set, fell later. The past fall 
I was much surprised that fully 50% of 
the trees are still scaly and will need 
prompt attention this spring to save the 
orchard. 

One of my neighbors, Robert Hill, has 


an orchard. containing pears, plums and 
apples from three to five years old, and he 
sprayed all his trees with the lime, sulphur 
and salt wash. This material was mixed 
according to- the formula used in Califor- 
nia, and applied with the ordinary spray 
pump about the middle of March. The trees 
were sprayed once and <he treatment has 
been entirely satisfactory. The orchard is 
in far better condition than my own so far 
as the scale is concerned. An ordinary 
spray pump was used and the material was 
mixed in a feed cooker. This spring I shall 
follow that method. in my orchard. 





Fighting Bugs and Blights. 
PROF CHARLES D. WOODS 

The fighting of insect and fungus ene- 
mies is as important as any other part 
of potato culture. The application of an 
arsenical poison is thé only reliable, inex- 
pensive method for; fighting the insect pests, 
and bordeaux mixture is the only sure pre- 
ventive of the blight.” As soon as the po- 
tatoes are three or four ‘inches ‘high, they 
should be sprayed with bordeaux mixture 
and paris green, or bordeaux mixture and 
lead arsenate. This should be répeated as 
often as the plants make five or six inches 
of additional growth. When the danger 
of the Colorado beetle is passed, bordeaux 
mixture alone can be used. The spraying 
should be continued as long as the potatoes 
continue: to make rapid growth. To ward 
off the blights it is néceSsary that each leaf 
be protected so fdr as practicable with a 
coating of..copper. 

Spraying is the most effective method 
of applying insecticides and fungicides. ~'To 
Obtain the best results the material must 
be forced through a proper nozzle so as‘to 
wake a very fine mist. On small fields a 
force. pump, a hose, nozzle and a’ barrel for 
holding the spraying mixture and a wagon 
for carrying the above would constitute 
the necessary spraying outfit. This form of 
an outfit can be used not only for spray- 
ing potatoes, but also used on fruit trees. 
In large fields, ten and 20 acres or more; it 
is advisable to use an automatic sprayer. 
In our practice we have found those that 
spray four rows better than where it is at- 
tempted to spray a larger number at one 
time. The Vermorel is the most satisfac- 
tory spraying nozzle which we have used. 
It throws a finer spray than others and is 
on this account easily clogged, and care 
must be exercised that the spraying mix- 
ture is carefully strained. 

Preventing Rusty Kieffer Pears—The 
past season many Kieffer. pears were dis- 
figured by a discoloration of the skin, va- 
riously referred to as mottled, muddy or 
rusty. It seriously detracted from the ap- 
pearance of the fruit and at times injured 
sales. This trouble’ has. been’ entirely 
avoided in some cases by spraying with 
bordeaux mixture when the fruit was 
small. Fred Measley, a large orchardist in 
Atlantic county, N J, was very successful 





in getting clean, bright fruit wherever “he 
sprayed. J. J. Rosa of Kent county, Del, 
sprayed four rows of. a large Kieffer or- 
chard with bordeaux. The fruit from the 
unsprayed trees was muddy colored and 





INSECT 





sold for 50 cents per 100 pounds at the sta- 
tion. Where they were sprayed it was fine 
in color and size. These pears were 
ripened im a storeroom.. They were after- 
ward *wrapped@.in tissue paper, packed in 
cases holding 72 pears each. They sold for 
$1.25 per case in New York. 





Onions Grown Continuously on _ the 
same land are liable to attacks of onion 
smut. The smut organism. lives. in. the 
ground and is rarely transferred except as 
it is carried on bulbs. Rotation of crops 
and deep plowing have been suggested as 
a remedy for this trouble. The~fungus at- 
tacks the onion when it is very young. 
It has been suggested to grow the plants 
in soil free from the germ, then when they 
are weli started set them in the open field. 





Decomposition of Barnyard Manure—In 
mixed manures the decomposition of the 
“nitrates results in heavy loss. If*this can 
be prevented in any way, the value of the 
fertilizers is greatly increased. It has 
been shown that by adding gypsum denitri- 
fication is retarded, but by adding kainit 
the process is hastened. Kainit in no case 
should be added to barnyard manure, as it 
liberates ammonia-and results in a large 
loss of nitrogen. 








Send us to-day, your name and 
address on a postal and we will mail you FREE 
our handsome Ellustrated Seed Catalog containing 
Due Bill and plan good for 50¢ worth of Flower or 
Vegetable Seeds FREE. Y our selection to introduce 


The Best Northern Grown Seeds 


direct from grower to planter, from Saginaw Valley 
SeedGardens. Seed Potatoes, Vegetable, Flower, 
Field and Plants. 
100,000 PACKAGES SEEDS FREE 
on above plan. Write quick. Send names 
of neighbors who buyseeds. $200 cash fos 
stlist. See the catalogue. 
Harry N. Hammond Seed Co., Lté, 
Box 76. Bay City, Mich. 
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by card or letter 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, llinols. 
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success and failure in fruit it caltare. = i8 
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HARDIE SPRiv PUMPSS 


are so simple and so easy to work, ~~ ¢ 
yetso powerful that they make * 
spraying a pleasure. Our Catalog ~ 
gives the best formulas and tells 
you allaboutit. Sendforit, [tis free. 
| THE HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO. 
76 Larned &t., Detroit, Mich, 


CHESTNUT GRAFTING WOOD. 
17 VARIETIES. 


SPANISH, FRENCH ANDAMERICAN 
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How to Derive Profit, 
Health, from the Se goers 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize ae 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contes: 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND ' GARDENERS . 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and b thereon 
fully in competition for many and prizes. 
They represented all grades from the ial amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of this 

ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods. con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 5 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 

actual experience. The result a e and treas- * 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful “editing has a 
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Responsibility of Commission Merchants. 


The busiriess integrity .of commission, 


handlers of farm produce is a matter ef the 
greatest importance to country shippers. 
Fortunately, the trade has very many thor- 
oughly honest men worthy the confidence 
of the producer. The important point ‘for 
farmers, fruit growers and truckers who are 
to ship produce the coming season for the 
first time is to secure a reliable commission 
merchant. The national league of commis- 
sion merchants, in convention last month in 
Philadelphia, gave considerable. attention 
to the proposition made by one of the dele- 
gates, as briefly shown in our columns at 
the time. 

This in effect that a branch league shall 
stand sponsor for the acts of any one of its 
members, so far as integrity and fair deal- 
ing are concerned. This took the form of 
a resolution and it was considerably dis- 
cussed. It was finally referred to the vari- 
ous branches of the league for considera- 
tion during the ensuing year. At some date 
before the next convention, which falls in 
January, 1903, a meeting of the executive 
committee of the national league will be 
convened for the purpose of formulating 
a report which is to cover the situation and 
embody the sentiment of the various branch 
leagues. The resolution will meet with op- 
position in many quarters. 


February Weather Damaged Peach Prospects. 


In the immediate vicinity of Benton 
Harbor the peach crop has suffered severe- 
ly from the cold weather in December. A 
warm rain of two days followed by a bliz- 
zard and a temperature of 12 to 15 degrees 
below zero practically killed out the tender 
varieties. Such varieties as Lewis and 
Hills Chili will probably show a fair crop 
yet if nothing further happens. As to 
other kinds of fruit I have paid no atfen- 
tion.—[R.. Morrill, Berrien County, Mich. 

An examination of the peach buds Feb- 
ruary 6 indicates that about half have been 
killed. Enough buds remain alive of Early 
Rivers, Early Crawfords, Elberta and some 
other kinds to make a full crop of fruit; 
but live buds are scattering on Surprise, 
Stockwell, St John, Old Mixon and Globe. 
[J. O. Lockwood, Niagara County, N Y. 

At present all kinds of fruit buds do 
not appear to be injured. The prospects 
are good for a fine crop of fruit of all 
kinds in western New York.—[A. G. 
EFighme, Niagara County, N Y. 

Reports from the southern part of Illi- 
nois indicate that in spite of the severe 
weather peach buds have not. all been 
killed. It is believed that enough remain 
to produce a fair crop. Of course condi- 
tions from now on will have mach to do 
with the ultimate yield. Apple and pear 
buds are apparently unhurt and berry fields 
are still in good condition. 


Peach Basket Controversy—The standard 
carrier in the Delaware peninsula has not 
yet been finally decided. Sentiment there 
is strong against the % bushel Delaware 
peach basket, many of the farmers’ organ- 
izations favoring the six basket carrier, the 
Michigan basket, or some other package 
yet to be devised, for the best handling of 
this tender fruit. An early February meet- 
ing of peach growers and dealers at Dover, 
Del, decided after a long and spirited dis- 
cussion to retain the % bushel basket for 
shipping purposes, and the meeting went 
so far as to appoint a committee to make 
this the legal size package. 


The Use of Market Facts—The crop re- 
ports published throughout the year in 
American Agriculturist are greatly appre- 
ciated, writes a. Pennsylvania correspond- 
ent. »Many farmers are just waking up .to 
the Value of them, he says. “Several have 
told me that they laid in a stock of feed 
last fal before the rise in price, buying 
bran at figures around $16.50 per ton and 
corn meal $23. Their neighbors are now 
paying $27 for bran and $30 for meal. Oth- 


erg say they regret they did not follow the 
advice given by you.” These appreciative 
words of our friend must be modified in 
one particular. Neither this nor any repu- 
table farm paper can offer unqualified ad- 
vice. Our columns, however, aim to keep 
our subscribers thoroughly ppsted on con- 
ditions of crop, movement, market demand, 
etc. Our Pennsylvania subscribers availed 
themselves of this advantage, and thus 
saved muich money in purchase of ‘farm 
supplies, 


Encourage Mushroom Industry—Dr B. 
M. Duggar, physiologist in the bureau of 
plant industry, United States department of 
agriculture, has recently returned’ from 
southern England and France, where he 
studied mushroom growing and the mak- 
ing of mushroom spawn, and selected for 
importation some choice spawns. Dr Dug- 
gar will have charge of all mushroom work 
taken up by the office of plant pathology 
and physiology. In England and France 
he was able to study mushroom culture as 
it is conducted in the open, in houses, and 
in caves. iIt is hoped that the spreading 
interest in mushroom culture will insure 
the development of this industry in this 
country. The agricultural department. will 
encourage this work. The importations of 
mushrooms show an enormous increase 
during the past three years. Why not grow 
our own? 


Looking for European Fruit Markets— 
There ts promise of a rich field for fruits 
in foreign markets if we will remember to 
send only choice fruit, honestly. packed, in 
attractive packages. It is not the poorer 
classes of Europe who buy choice fruit 
at-prices which will compensate us. It is 
the wealthy and refined class, who will not 
buy inferior at. any price, but will pay 
large prices for that which appeals to the 
eye and palate.—[L. T. Yeomans, President 
New York Fruit Growers’ Association. 


Loss of Celebrated Herefords—When at 
the Charleston exposition T. F. B. Sotham’s 
celebrated Herefords contracted Texas 
fever. Since then Checkmate, Golden Las- 
sie, Thickflesh and the magnificent Im- 
prover have died. The others of the herd 
wil probably recover. This loss is irregara- 
ble. All were’ splendid Herefords of the 
very highest type. Improver was the 
senior champion Hereford bull at the Chi- 
cago international stock show last Decem- 
ber and was a noted prize winner. 


Potato Imports—D. D. May, New York: 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 
imports of potatoes were 5,402,000 bushels, 
this practically covering the business of 
this territory in winter of 1890-91. Imports 
in 1900-01 were 372,000 bushels. Imports 
from July 1 to December 31, 1901, were 1,569,- 
402 bushels, of which 1,173,666 bushels came 
in December. In the fiscal year 1882 the 
imports were 8,790,000 bushels. 

Wool Manufacturers—According to a 
preliminary report of the federal census 
bureau, just issued, there were 1414 estab- 
lishments in 1900 given over to the manu- 
facture of woolen goods, a decrease of 17% 
in ten years. The total capital, however, 
310 million dollars, was 26% greater than 
in 1890; and the value of the products, 297 
million dollars, 10% greater. 


Norway Spruce for Paper Pulp—This 
species is undoubtedly the most desirable 
for paper. Under proper conditions of cul- 
ture and fire protection a crop of wood 
suitable for pulp can be produced in 25 to 
30 years. This is a much shorter time than 
is required for the growth of ordinary 
white and red spruce. 


Profit in an Old Farm—wW. B. Gillespie 
of Oxford. county, Me, bought an old farm 
for -$400.- He sold over $250 worth of tim- 
ber and his apple crop last. year for : $650, 
besides raising quite a little hay and 
enough garden truck to supply his family. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The Poultry Yard. 


Management of Incubators and Brooders. 


J. B. PALMER, MICHIGAN. 


Get fresh eggs, uniform in size. Fill the 
lamp, run your machine up to 103 degrees 
and run it a day or two so as to get it 
regulated, adjusting it till the thermome- 
ter in the egg drawer shows 103, then let 
it alone and it will never vary till you 
change it. When you put in the eggs the 
thermometer will run down, perhaps to 90. 
but do not touch the regulator. As the eggs 
are cooler than the inside temperature, it 
comes down but will return to the desired 
heat.. I find the best place to run an incu- 
bator is in a cellar or basement, where the 
wind will not strike the machine, and where 
the temperature of the room is. about 70 
degrees. 

The room should be arranged so as to let 
in pure air. Impure air is death to the 
chick in the shell. As to airing down eggs the 
hen leaves her nest and lowers the tempera- 
ture of her eggs. We must follow nature, 
so I take out the egg-drawer, set it on top 
of machine and if the room is not below 
70 degrees, air them one-half hour, morn- 
ing and night and turn every egg at the 
same time. Trim the lamp. at this time. 
Avoid a long point on the lamp wick and 








horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry, fence 
your farm with 


Best and cheapest diamond 
mesh wire fence. It will last 
a life-time. Every rod is 

guaranteed. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, 
write to 


AMERICAN STEEL 
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Yes We Are 


the manufacturers of the Frost Coiled Spring Wire, con 
taining twice the strength of soft wire. All hard, high 
carbon spring wire used in the construction of the Frost 
Fence. Catalogue free. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.,Cleveland, Ohio. 
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have it burn square. Have no oil or grease 
on your hands when turning eggs. 

On the seventh day test out all 
poor eggs. Any poultry supply house 
will furnish a tester with directions of how 
to use it. If one comes with your machine 
the maker will advise on anything you wish 
on testing eggs. After the first hatch if 
any eggs are left in the egg chamber, take 
them out, crack the shell to see if the chick 
needed more moisture or less. If the shell 
sticks to the chick you need more. If there 
is too much liquid in the shell and the chick 
is over wet, you had too much moisture, 
so close the slides somewhat. I am quite 
a friend to the incubator, but I have just 
as much respect for the old biddies as I 
ever had, but less confidence. As egg pro- 
ducers they are ahead of the incubators, 
and as mothers they have lost their occu- 
pation. I had much rather have a brooder 
for you know where your chicks are and 
that they are warm, and under your control 
at all times. 

When the chicks are dry I remove them 
from the incubator to the brooder, which is 
at 95 degrees. I do not feed for 24 hours. 
The first feed is rolled crackers, which I 
use the first week, and keep brooder heat 
at 90 to 95. The second week give cracked 
corn, rolled oats, dry and ground, one once 
a day. As bone is very rich I feed light. 
I feed five times a day until“the chicks are 
two weeks old and the third week three 
times a day with brooder heat 75 to 80 
degrees. After they are three weeks old 
they go in brooder No 2, with heat at 50 to 
55 degrees and remain there one week, 
when they are put in warm coops. In the 
second week’s fare I use soaked bread, 
squeeze till dry and add a little sand. I 
never keep over 50 chicks in a brooder at 
once. For the first two “weeks do not let 
the chicks get wet. Drop a few stones in 
the drinking dish, let the chicks drink and 
then take the dish out. 





Clover Hay for Late Winter Food. 


WELLINGTON E, BASSLER, NEW YORK. 





Keeping the cost of production down to 
the lowest point is the key to success in 
farming, and in no department of farm in- 
dustry can it be done to greater advan- 
tage than in the management of hens, With 
the present price of wheat, buckwheat, oats 
and corn, and the value of eggs about to 
tumble sharply, it will soon cost more to 
produce a dozen of eggs than they will 
bring. For years, at Wayside Home, 
whether grain was high or low, it has 
been the practice, during the winter, to use 
clover or grass for the morning meal, in- 
stead of grain. I have found it a great 
saving in cost and it has greatly increased 
the egg production. 

The clover is soaked in boiling water a 
short time and when ready for use a little 
ground grain is added. Thus the hens get 
a warm meal composed of three parts clo- 
ver hay and one part ground grain. They 
relish it and show their appreciation by 
a generous supply of eggs. My strain has 
the reputation of being a good laying 
strain, and I attribute the fact largely to 
this manner of feeding. The clover hay I 
use is gathered from beneath the chute 
where I throw down hay for the cattle, and 
is largely leaves that rattle off. 

RR 

Damp Quarters induce roup. If you 
can’t make the henhouse dry or move it to 
a better location, try keeping ducks. They 
will do better in a damp, place than will 
hens, but prefer a dry floor to sleep on. 





A Modern Bone Cutter is a profitable 
investment for any poultry keeper with 100 
or more fowls. 


Best Size of. Brooder—I have used and 
tested several different sizes of brooders, 
from the small to the large, and find that 
the 200-chick size is the most practical and 
profitable. Two hundred chicks can be 
handled together to advantage without 





THE POULTRY. YARD 


crowding, but if more are kept in the same 
quarters, disease frequently breaks out and 
a total loss is the result.—[R. M. Lewis, 
Nebraska. 


Trap Nests are particularly useful in the 
breeding pen to enable one to mark the 
eggs from the different hens. 
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Some Loss in Farm Stock Values. 


—-— - 


Through ‘the courtesy of the census of- 
fice this journal is enabled to pre- 
sent a tentative showing of the number 
of hogs and sheep in the country on Jane 
1, 1900. The tabulation of the census re- 
turns is not yet completed, but it is far 
enough advanced so that the final figures 
will not materially differ from the totals 
presented. For purpose of comparison the 
census returns for 1890 are also presented 
as follows: 

FEDERAL CENSUS RETURNS. 


1890 
Hogs ..........57,409,583 62,797,249 
Sheep .........35,935,364 61,414,024 

The basis of the enumeration for the two 
yeriods is different, so that the two sets 
of figures are not comparable with explan- 
ation, The sheep figures for 1890 do not 
inelude spring lambs, while for 1900 lambs 
undér one year are included. ..These lanibs 
number 21,477,361, of which much the great- 
er part would fall under the head of spring 
lambs which were specifically excluded in 
1890. In the case of hogs, the figures for 
1900 include all ages on June 1; fn 1890 it is 
not entirely clear that young pigs at that 
date were included. 

As all crop reporting and all estimates of 
live stock numbers is necessarily prifnarily 
baséd On the decennial Census return, and 
as the basis of the census enumeration has 
been radically changed, it follows that the 
basis for our usual exhaustive annual 
estimates must be revised to agree with the 
new census system. This revision to some 
extent destroys the value of present fig- 
ures for comparison with estimates of 
retent previous years, but in order that the 
actual changes during the past year May 
be seen our estimates for 1901 have also 
been revised and are now presented upon 
the same basis as is used for the 1902 esti- 
mates. The estimates of this journal for 
January 1, 1901 and 1902 are as follows: 


ESTIMATED NUMBERS. 
1901 


1900 


1902 
Hogs ..........50,740,000 46,612,000 
Sheep .........41,607,000 41,724,000 

It will of course be noted at once that 
these totals are apparently very much smal- 
ler than the census return for 1900 in the 
case of both classes of animals. This is 
almost entirely due to the difference in the 
date of the enumeration and to the inélu- 
sion of spring lambs and spring pigs in the 
census return. Practically the lamb crop 
comes between January 1, or the opening of 
the year, the date of our estimate, and June 
1, the date of the census enumeration. These 
lambs are largely slaughtered between June 
and January. With the period of natural 
increase between January and June, and the 
period of heavy slaughter of this. increase 
between June and January, it will be 
readily seen that the number of living ani- 
mals is nécessarily much greater on June 
1 than on January 1. oar 

In the case of hogs the same condition 
applies, but with rather less force. Pigs 
are farrowed to a considerable extent in 
the fall, but by far the bulk are farrowed 
between February and the end of May. A 
larger part of these pigs are counted on 
June 1, but have been slaughtered before 
the following January. With hogs the 
slaughter is more or less uniform through- 
out the year, while the period of natural 
increase is crowdéd into a period of a few 
mionths and that just preceding the census 
enumeration on June 1. 

LIVE STOCK PRICES LOWER. 

The striking feature brought out by our 
present investigation (the facts regarding 
horses, mules and cattle appéarifig im 
detafl in these pages February 8) is the 
showing that the average price of évery 
class of farm animals, éxcept hégs, 18 lower 
than a year ago. If this condition prevailed 
only in those states where grain and forage 
crops were last year largely a failure it 
might be attributed to lecal conditions, but 


such is not the case. In every state the 
decline is notable and more or less uniform. 
Part of this is of course due to the high 
price of feeding materials and forced sale 
of farm stock in some districts. But there 
is some indication at least that the upWard 
trend of live stock values, which has been 
a marked feature of our animal reports for 
several years, is over. Prices cannot for- 
ever advance, and it is possible that some 
further recession will follow, but we ought 
never return to the ruinous prices of the 
period ending with 1896. 

The average price per head of the differ- 
ent classes of stock is reported as follows, 
the figures for last year being presented 
for comparison: 


AVERAGE PRICE PER HEAD. 
Change 
1902 per cent 
$54.25 —2 
61.85 —1 
28.62 — 5 
20.86 —11 
641 +17 
2.75 —10 
TOTAL VALUE OF FARM STOCK. 

In all classes of farm animals. except hogs 
there has been a moderate rate-of increase 
in numbers during the past year, but the 
decline in average price fer head is suf- 
ficient te more than balance thi8 incréase 
and leave the total value of this class of 
farm property $125,000,000 less than one 
year ago. This is a shrifkage in this form 
of rural property during thé past twelve 
months of about 4%. The comparison in 
detail is as follows: 


1901 1902 
Horses. .$1,044,624,000 $1,031,640,000 
Mutes 210,275,000 209,908,000 
Cows ... . 562,801,000 539,225,060 
Cattle .. 1,167,927,000 1,058,005,000 
Hogs 268,922,000 298,805,000 
Sheep 126,596,000 114,756,000 


Total .$3,378,146,000 $3,252,339,000- 
*TIncrease, 


1901 


Horses 
Mules 
Cows ... 


Decrease 
$12,984,000 
367,000 
23,576,000 
109,922,000 
*29,883,000 
11,840,000 


125,806,000 





SHEEP AND SWINE. 

The change in thé number of sheep is very 
small, With decreases in most states of the 
country except in the northeast and in the 
mountain and coast states. The value per 
héad has declined with other clas8ses of 
animals to the éxtent of 10%. As in the 
case of cattle this decline is coincident With 
good, market prices for fat stock, and rep- 
resents high cost of feed and inability of 
the usual feeding districts to care for the 
usual number. 


DISTRIEUTION OF SHEEP AND HOGS BY STATES. 
{Last three figures, 000’s omitted.] 


—_——- 3—=— ~_—_— e —— 
‘No AY —- 7 Value. No Av erie Value 
1902 = 1902 
NE... 2943 $2,646 750 $3.50 $2,625 
N Y... 544 4.488 1,016 4.10 4,166 
2 as 2 1,286 . 119 
ra... 8 7,770 3.960 
Tex ... 2,092 12,029 3,136 
‘Ark ... 1,206 4,342 
Tenn . 1,434 7,385 
W Va 326 1,597 
Ky .... 1,440 7,344 
O ..... 3,308 16,997 
Mich . 977 7,230 
Ind ... 2,883 19,460 
Ill... 8,876 29,711 
Wis .. 1,593 11,948 
Minn . 1,313 $,519 
Ia ..... 2,020 52,650 
Mo .... 2,960 16,132 
Kan .. 2,166 14,079 
Neb ... 2,933 19,797 
ND... 38 1,185 489 
S Ds. Ve 5,002 562 
Cal ..ce 3,185 1,880 
Ore ... 34 1,409 2,047 
Wash. 136 - 8650 669 
2,509 


Okla .. 386 50 
Other . 7,651 38,255 20,341 


To’ls 46,612 $6.41 $298,805 41,724 $2.75 $114,756 

Hogs form the only class of animals show- 
ing a decline in numbers, and ¢qually an 
exception to the rule of declining prices. 
The less in numbers represents forced pre- 
mature marketing @uring the past four 
months, a marketing which has also includ- 
ed a considerable percentage of brood sows. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


The decline in numbers, nearly 10%, by no 
means represents the full effect of the corn 
shortage and its influence on future sup- 
plies. The pinch will come next spring and 
summer, when failure to breed sows the 
past fall will be felt in a light spring pig 
crop. Present liberal marketing of hogs 
will continue perhaps until March, but after 
that date a serious shortage of marketable 
hogs is easily possible. 


Jottings From the Farmers. 


By no means let the Chicago show peo- 
ple make the mistake of their lives in at- 
tempting to hold a two weeks’ stock show 
next fall. We do not recall a successful 
two weeks’ exposition of live stock any 
place. The failure of the two weeks’ Ohio 
state fair and the Louisville (Ky) show 
should be examples along that line. Ex- 
hibitors cannot and will not stand the ex- 
pense and the attendance does not justify 
the fair people in keeping the show open 
that long.—[D. Bradfute & Son, Cedar- 
ville, O. 


One of nry village neighbors, S. S. Walker, 
has in his home a common field pumpkin 
about the size of a water bucket. Its pecu- 
liarity consists in the fact that it was 
grown in the summer of 1900 and is still 
as Bound and about as fresh looking as 
When brought in from the field over 165 
months ago. It has been kept in the attic. 
Mr Waiker’s plimpkin was taken difectly 
from the vihe and has fléver been in a éél- 
lar.—[{L. O. Colburn, Sangamon County, Ill 


institutes give us a chance to 
tell some things we know and find out 
Some things We do not know. All are mu- 
tually benefited.—[A. J. Smith, Clearfield 
County, Pa? 


Farmers’ 


Your statement that Moore’s Arctic plum 
is not a heavy bearer does not agree with 
my experience. The past summer I se- 
cured 3% bushels of extra fine plums from 
a tree Whith stood against a Norway spruce, 
making it possible for only half the tree 
to bear fruit. Otherwise the yield would 
have been much heavier. The fruit parts 
from the pit as readily as a free-stone 
peach.—[J. S. C., Tinois. 


A well-stocked poultry yard is a pleasant 
and always remunerative side-show to a 
rural home.—{George Berkleman, Putnam 
County, Fila. 


For Hauling Logs—The illustration 
shows a handy. device for dragging logs, 
poles and rails where a wagon cannot go. 
It is made of two curved saplings, bolted 
together at the front end and held together 
at the back end by a crosspiece and pins, 
The crosspiece can be almost any length 


CHEAP LOGGING DEVICE. 
but 2 to 2% feet is most desirable. Allow 
the pins to extend 8 inches or a foot above 
the top of the crosspiece and this will pre- 
vent the log from slipping sidewise. Place 
the chain around the log, as shown in the 
illustration, just behind the crosspiece. Run 
it through a loop formed by fastening an 
eld horseshoe under the end where the 
saplings are joined together. A strip of 
any kind of iron will answer as well. 
Attach the doubletree to the chain and the 
device is complete.—{E.- S. Fairbanks, 
Oregon. 


in Germany—Out of 
4,272,000 hogs slaughtered in Germany in 
1900, latest figures available show that 2.2% 


Swine Disease 


were found tuberculous. These figures are 
supplied by the government and compare 
with 2% diseased two years earlier. 





Oleo “Bill Passes the House. 





The oleo bill, recently described in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, passed the house Wed- 
nesday of last week by safe majority. The 
measure now stands substantially as re- 
ported, with the important exception that 
a proposition has been adopted requiring 
the inspection and branding of renovated 
butter. As finally passed, the bill makes 
oleo, or imitation butter, or cheese, trans- 
ported into amy state for use, sale or con- 
sumption there, subject to the laws of each 
state. A tax of 10 cents per pound is im- 
posed on oleo made in imitation of ‘“‘but- 
ter of any shade of yellow.” When not 
made in such imitation, the tax is reduced 
to % cent per pound, this compared with 
the 2-cent tax which has been ruling since 
1886. One provision of the bill is intended 
to prevent dealers, hotel proprietors, res- 
taurant and boarding house keepers from 
buying the uncolored article and subse- 
quently coloring it; in doing this, any per- 
son is considered a manufacturer and sub- 
ject to the law. Suitable penalties in the 
way of fine, or imprisonment, or both, are 
incorporated. The measure now goes to the 
senate, where a stiff fight will be made by 
the opponents of oleo legislation. 

The new section of the bill as it passed 
the house, relating to the inspection and 
branding of renovated butter, is as follows: 
That the secretary of agriculture is hereby 
authorized and required to cause a rigid 
sanitary inspection to be made from time 
to time, and at such times as he may deem 
necessary, of all factories and storehouses 
where butter is renovated; and all butter 
renovated at such places shall be careful- 
ly inspected in the same manner and to 
the same extent and purpose that meat 
products are now inspected. The quantity 
and quality of butter renovated shall be 
designated as such by marks, brands and 
labels, and the words “renovated butter’ 
shall be printed on all packages thereof, 
in such manner as may be prescribed by 
the secretary of agriculture, and shall be 
sold only as renovated butter.” No reno- 
vated butter shall be shipped or transport- 
ed from one state to another, or to foreign 
countries, unless inspected as provided in 
this section. 


Compound Stock Rations Carefully. 





Those who have to buy their feeds are 
at a loss as to the most economical ones 
to purchase. Many farmers feel that the 
cheapest feed is the one they can raise on 
their own farms. Excellent results have 
come_from feeding clever hay, corn fodder, 
silage, oats and in some cases wheat. This 
season the very high prices*paid for farm 
products have caused some careful thinking 
and a great many are this year selling farm 
grains and buying by-products of starch 
mills, glucose factories, flour mills and the 
like. 

Most of these feeds are much more con- 
centrated than the original grain, that is 
they contain much larger quantities of di- 
gestible protein and fat. The starch has 
been removed for other purposes, but nearly 
all the protein remains, The protein is 
always more digestible and consequently it 
is more desirable for young, growing ani- 
mals and dairy cows. Moreover, experience 
has shown that it is also excellent feed for 
mature cattle and horses. That corn con- 
eentrates are growing in favor, one who 
is at all familiar with the situation will 
not deny. The increased popularity is more 
noted in the cattle feeding sections than 
any other. Farmers who formerly bought 
cottonseed meal and linseed meal have dis- 
continued this after giving the corn con- 
centrated feeds a trial. The secret of suc- 
cess in feeding these is that they are more 
digestible than any of the other concen- 
trates. They are therefore more easily 
assimilated and because of this are more 
satisfactory than any other feed of similar 
chemical analysis. 

That farmers are giving these corn feeds 
a careful trial is shown by their increased 
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FEED LOT AND DAIRY 
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TRAINED NURSE CURED 


BY 


SWAMP ROOT. 





USED BY HOSPITALS—PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS. 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder Remedy, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Free by lait. 


Miss Alice Brown, the well known trained 
nurse, is in a position to speak with knowledge. 
She was formerly with the St. Louis Baptist 
Hospital and has had many trying experiences 
in her arduous vocation. She adds her valua- 
ble testimony to the thousands already re- 
ceived by Swamp-Root. e said in a signed 
= with a reporter vf the St. Louis 

ar: 





MISS ALICE BROWN. 


“Although a woman in my position can re- 
ceive plenty of prescriptions from physicians 
without cost, it was upon the advice of a well 
known West End Doctor that I began to take 





Swamp-Root. No, I will. not gr? ou his name 
for he might not like it. But all the same, I 
took it when I was run down from ni ht work 
in the sick room. I was thin and yellow and 
tired even when I rose from my sleep. Swamp- 
Root gave me a relish for my food and cleared 
my blood from its sta agnans impurities. Of 
course I do not praise Swamp-Root as a cure 
for all troubles, but it is splendid for the kid- 
neys, stomach and bowels and-relieves female 
disorders when all other remedies have failed 
to give relief. I know of many cases in the 
hospital cured by this wonderful remedy.” 


Rhian: 

1519 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, therefore, when through 
neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continue, fatal results are sure 
to follow. 

We often see a relative, a friend, or an 
acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their 
severe illness, or sudden death, caused by 
that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
Disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
great kidney and bladder remedy, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. Hospitals 
use it with wonderful success in both slight 
and severe cases. Doctors recommend it 
to their patients and use it in their own 
families, because they recognize in Swamp- 
Root the greatest and most successful rem- 
edy. A trial will convince anyone—and you 
may have a sample bottle free, by mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trou- 
ble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N..Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost 
to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 


men and women cured. 


in writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure 


to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any eniatake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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KILLED-DEAD. 


You know that the horse 
buyer knocks off $50 or more 
for every a? or blemish on 
a horse. full value for 
ee SC escdeate have any 
umps. Cure him with 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir. 


It is guaranteed under a for- 
feit of $100, to cure any case of horse ail, curb, 
splints, po eed oom callouses, thrush, etc. 
Used a y Adams Express Company. 
, ‘heumatism, spra: 
mL Li é: Siranguy eu Gn See Our 100-page — 
yetectanast Experience” FRE 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 60 fieverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttie’s. 
Avoidall blisters, they offer only temporary relief if any. 















FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


jeming’s Fistula and Poll Evil Cue 
a new, scientific & certain remedy. 


NO gost u iF IT F FAILS. 


eireular No. 485 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 











DOES HE K cure em 
or has he ANY fe. oS rs CURE. 
Jy? my PULLEY Shearing BRIDLE only GO 

horsemen ood it LAR 


All circu FRe 
PROF JESSE W BEERY. Pieasantiill. Ohio. 








Tie Silos Zatos.co" 


ILOS$ 
Stave Silos Stave Silos Any, Xin 


FEDS Cement-Concrete Silos 
TEEL TANKS bY me 9 ree no Skeleton 


Get strictly up-to-date Silos Bey moisture, acid and frost 
proof, all manufactured un tents. This corporation 
8 installing the Co-operative & evator Warehouse system 
and England. — = all 
Farm Seeds, Grain, Feed San Supplies direct from Pro- 
ducer to Consumer. Agents Wanted. Write for : ot 
i nag ps mag | N.Y., » Gaicago, i Dg ian by 
lress, American Farm Corpo on, C 
Coal_and tron Exchange, Buffalo, ‘N. bet 
x PO. Box 1765, New York. 
centa and failure to 
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dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Yiee 
tor circular; address H. W. Kellogg Co., St Paul, M 
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saies, Over 1000 tons-daily are manufac- 
tured by the various concerns. “When fed 
in the form of a balanced ration, young 
growing animals show & much more uni- 
form dévelopment, the bone is larger and 
stronger and the muscles are more com- 
pletely developed; when given dairy cows 
the increased flow of milk sometimes 
amounts to 15 to 25%. Not only is this 
greater, but farm animals are kept in much 
better general condition than when _fed 
more starchy or carbonaceous feeds. 

There is a temptation on the part of. the 
farmer to feed what he has on hand. He 
uses too much corn and does not have suf- 
ficient protein. This can be 
secured from clover hay, but animals will 
not eat. enough clover hay to supply. this, 
consequently the most progressive. men 
throughout the country are selling a part 
of their home-grown grains and buying 
some by-product of corn to take its place. 
The following analyses of some of the lead- 
inget YP of concentrates illustrate. their 
value: Chicago gluten meal contains 38% 
protein and 4% fat; germ oil meal 25% pro- 
tein and 10% fat: Buffalo gluten feed 28% 
protein and 4% fat; fancy corn bran 14% 
protein and 4% fat. 

Various combinations for a grain ration 
for cows can be made, but the following is 
suggested: corn meal four pounds, Chicago 
gluten meal three pounds, or Buffalo glu- 
ten feed five pounds, germ oil meal two 
pounds, fancy oorn bran one pound. For 
feeding calves, gluten meal and germ oil 
meal,-half and half, gtven in connection 
with skimmed milk, makes an excellent 
ration. Pigs do-well on gluten feed and 
gérm oil meal. 

It is interesting to note that in 1901 at the 
international live stock exposition the 
championship prizes for fat stock were 
awarded to men who were feeding Chicago 
gluten meal, Buffalo gluten feed and germ 
oil meal. The Hereford steers fed by D. 
W. Black of Ohio, the grand champions 
of the show, were given germ oil meal in 
their rations. ‘The finest breeder of hogs, 
W. J. McKibben of Illinois, uses gluten feed 
in his ration and says that he believes this 
feed is responsmle for the wonderful de- 
velopment of frame and bone in his ani- 
mals. Everything seems to indicate a 
higher feeding value for the corn concen- 
trated feeds than they have been credited 
with in years gone by. There is no question 
as to their practical value. Cattle eat them 
with relish. 

Gluten feeds are also highly recommend- 
ed by scientific feeders and experiment 
stations that have investigated them. In 
palletin 153 of the New Jersey station the 
matter of selection of feeds is discussed 
pretty thoroughly. The bulletin says: 
“The feeder should know the character of 
the feeds, the purchase of which is under 
consideration. If he is well informed, the 
trade name will indicate their composition 
in a general way. From his knowledge of 
feed stuffs also he should know, at least 
approximately, the analysis of the material 
which he has on hand. Home-grown fod- 
ders and féeding stuff which form founda- 
tions upon which the farmer builds his 
rations, usually furnish all the carbohy- 
drates and fat, but rarely all protein need- 
ed. From an account of stock on hand he 
should determine his needs. If for protein 
buy accordingly, for further accumulation 
of carbohydrates is unnecessary and waste- 
ful. 

“After this is determined there comes the 
selectién of the feed which carries the 
needed nutrient. All feeds are not equally 
digestible. Gluten meal is more digestible 
than either linseed or cottonseed; rye meal 
and barley are more digestible than wheat 
bran or middIings. There is a greater adap- 
tability of certain feeds to the needs gf par- 
ticular animals. Poultry and swine dod well 
en cottonseed meal. The feeds must be 
selected.so that rations may be palatable. 
When animals do not like their food they 
do not @ well. When home-grown feeds 
command a high price, sell and buy cheaper 
feecs. If corn is high and therefore to be 
sold; and gluten meal is bought in its plaée, 


partially, 


the best of the corn is brought home again. 
It is a common practice to exchange wheat 
for wheat bran. Why not corn for gluten 
meal or feed?” 

Chieago gluten meal is manufactured ex- 
clusively from the hard flinty part of the 
corn kernel surrounding the starch and just 
underneath the hull or corn bran. Fancy 
eorn bran is simply the hull of the corn 
kernel, the same as wheat bran is the hull 
of the wheat kernel. Buffalo gluten feed 
is a combination of Chicago gluten meal 
and fancy corn bran in the proportion that 
corn yields them. It is practically half of 
each. Germ oil meal is manufactured 
exclusively from the germs or hearts of 
corn. After extracting these germs they 
are ground into a fine meal, thoroughly 
cooked and pressed into cake. The cake 
is afterward reground into germ oil meal. 
These and Atlas gluten meal have all been 
advertised in our columns. Those who have 
not fed them should apply to our advertis- 
ers for further particulars. 


Management of Breeding Cattle. 


PROF W. L. CARLYLE, WISCONSIN, 


Close observation and study of this ques- 
tion have led me to the conclusion that the 
most important factor in the successful 
management of a breeding herd, regardless 
of location, is a competent herdsman to 
feed and care for the cattle. To be a suc~- 
cessful herdsman, a man must possess an 
inherent love for animals. Another element 
is the development and general thrift of the 
calves and other young animals in the herd. 
If these are not at all times vigorous, act- 
ive, and going forward rapidly in growth 
and general development, the breeder can- 
not expect the suceess from his operations 
that he might otherwise attain. No amount 
of feed and care given to a grown or partly 
grown animal will compensate for a period 
of neglect in the early stages of its life. 
The measure of the future success of a 
herd is determined by the constant growth 
and development of the young animals 
that are to replace the present breeding 
stock, and if improvement is desired it 
must be found in the young animals. When 
the calves and heifers are no better or in- 
ferior to the present breeding stock, it is 
obvious that the final results of his efforts 
must be found in the young animals. 

A third point which seems to be very 
close to the foundation for the successful 
building up and maintenance of a breeding 
herd is the amount and character of the 
exercise given the animals of both sexes. 
Too much attention cannot be given thi 
phase of the question, since it is a well 
authenticated physiological fact that no liv- 
ing organism can long continue to maintair 
its normal condition of vitality and health 
without a due amount of proper exercise 
of all the natural functions of that or- 
ganism. This being so, every effort should 
be made to surround the animals in our 
herds with all the natural conditions pos- 
sible, especially those which pertain to their 
continued health and vigor and of which 
there is none more important than exercise. 

A fourth point is the proper shelter and 
stabling of animals. This is 1 vital 
factor in the success of any herd, and es- 
pecially so in a climate where the extremes 
of heat and cold are so great as they are 
in many sections of this country. Those 
who are raising the question as to why 
Americans carnot maintain the high stand- 
ard of the breeding stock which they are 
importing from Great Britain will not have 
to go much beyond this point to look for 
the answer. The breeders of live stock in 
this and other.countries“can never hope 
to have herds free from such insidious and 
fatally contagious diseases as tuberculosis, 
calf cholera, contagious abortion, etc, as 
long as their cattle dre confined in the 
damp, dark and foul-smelling stables as 
found on far too many of the breeding 
farms of this country, Canada and Great 
Britain. : 

Provide your animals with stables 
that can’ be perfectly ventilated,’ sup- 


“BREEDING. AND FEEDING~ 


DIGESTIBLE FEEDS 


that are nutritious and relishable, pro- 
duce uniform development of bone 
and flesh in growing stock and in- 
crease the flow of milk in cows, are 


GLUTEN FEED 


AND 


GERM OIL MEAL 


The ideal ration for dairy cows— 
§ pounds Buffalo Gluten Feed 
a. 29 Germ Oi: Meal 
2.7 Fancy Corn Bran 
2. Corn Ground 

Feed with Clover and Timothy hay 
or with Ensilage. 

Read Prof. Shamel’s interest- 
ing article on the wonderful 
feeding value of corn concen- 
trated feeds in this issue. 


We will be glad to send you full in- 
formation regarding these feeds. 
Address Dept. O. J., 


THE CLUCOSE SUCAR REFINING CO., — 
The Rookery, Chicago. 





TheU. S. Separator 


DOES BETTER WORK 
THAN THE OTHERS 


Missouri Cotrece ofr AGRICULTURE 
Columbia, Mo., Oct. 30, 1902. 
The machine (U. S.) did excellent 
work, and, as a rule. I believe it 
skimmed a little closer than the oth- 
ers we had in use. The record was 
invariably .o2 of x per cent. or lower, 
sometimes a mere trace of fat in the 
skimmilk. 
Cc. L. WILLOUGHBY. 


Instructor. 


Remember that it 


EXCELLED EVERYTHING 


at the 


PAN-AMERICAN 
MODEL DAIRY 








quiet and easy running the 
National Hand Separator has no 
equal among hand separators. Weare 
ready to prove this at your home by 


NATIONAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


anywhere on 10 days’ free trial, to be 
placed in competition, if you like, with 
any otherseparator. If itdon’t back up 
every claim we make you can return it 
at once at our expense. Prices aston 

ishingly low. For particulars, write to 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark 





plying an abundancé of pure fresh air at all 
times as the first requisite, to be followed 
by the admittance into the stables of all 
the sunlight that can possibly be secured. 
These two forces, pure air and direct sun- 
light, are great germ destroyers and no 
habitation for man or beast can have too 
much of them. Think for a moment of the 
form of punishment meted out to the offend- 
ers against society’s laws and compare it 
with the conditions on many of our breed- 
ing farms, noting how closely the condi- 
tions agree, and then reflect on the com- 
parative length of the period of life of pris- 
oners and the prevalence of tuberculosis 
among them as compared with the rest of 
humanity who can enjoy the blessings of 
long life 
only by God’s greatest of gifts to all his 
creatures, pure air and sunshine. The 
breeder, therefore, who is wise in his day 
and generation will endeavor by all means 
in his power to provide plenty of exercise 
in the open air, freedom from all restraint 
possible, and when confinement is neces- 
sary, will see to it that the essentials for 
long life and- good health, fresh air and 
sunshine, are supplied in abundance. 
et 


Determining Differences in Dairy Cows. 





Everyone who has had any experience 
with milch cows knows that individuals 
vary greatly as to milk production. The 
ability to determine what cows are return- 
ing profit is essential in successful dairy- 
ing. This is not always so easy, but it 
can be done by the careful weighing and 
testing of milk and keeping an account of 
the feed used. In bulletin 66, just issued 
by the Illinois experiment station, Prof 
W. J. Fraser of the dairy department gives 
the result in testing two cows. Both were 
grade of no known breeding. One was 
fine years old and the other six years. The 
feed consisted of a fair quality of clover 
hay, the green feed available during the 
season beginning about April 10 and a mix- 
ture or concentrates made up of corn meal, 
gluten meal, wheat bran, ground oats and 
oil meal. Both cows were given the same 
treatment and feed, but it was found that 
for every 100 pounds of butter fat pro- 
duced by Nora, the other cow, Rose, pro- 
duced 187 pounds. While this is a vast dif- 
ference it is by no means as great as may 
frequently be found among the cows of 
many dairy herds in Illinois. 

In summarizing Prof Fraser calls atten- 
tion to the fact that one cow may produce 
twice as much butter fat as another on 
exactly the same feed basis and that a 
good cow well cared for may produce five 
times as much as the average cow of the 


and good health, made possible — 


MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


| 


' 


United States or nearly as much as three 


“profitable” cows for Illinois. He is con- 
vinced that. nearly all dairymen keep a 
portion of their herds at an actual loss and 
suggests that cows be given one week's 
test every three months. Decide upon a 
profitable standard and gradually raise it 
each year. Dispose of any cows that do 
not come up to the-standard. Breed the 
best cows to dairy sirgs of known excel- 
lence and individuality and raise your 
own heifer calves. 





Private Dairying vs Creameries. 
D. W. FARRAND, VERMONT. 





At the recent Vermont dairymen’s as- 
sociation, John B. Candon said he believed 
that Vermont farmers should avoid crearh- 
eries, make their own butter and sell di- 
rect to the consumer. In order to do that 
one must be so situated that he can make 
a first class butter in quantity and qual- 
ity the year round. Probably not one- 
fourth of the farmers are thus fortunate, 
and the majority of those are now doing 
that and are or should make butter of a 
higher quality than most of the creameries. 
They have everything in their control, 
while much of the milk and cream when 
taken to the creamery is off in quality by 
being kept long or from other causes. 

J. C. Sherburne of North Pomfret advo- 
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cates absolute cleanliness in the dairy, 
stable and the food of the cow. I would 
add also ih feeding. There are some things 
that if fed just before milking, will taint 
the milk, but if fed soon after milking, 
will have no bad effect. I believe that si- 
lage should be fed soon after milking and 
cottonseed or gluten, and in fact all other 
by-products except bran, should be fed 
with it. I think creamery managers and 
patrons are not zealous enough in having 
done and doing everything the best way 
to make the nicest butter that can be made, 
yet I believe the creamery is a great bene- 
fit to the ordinary farmer. 

I again refer to Mr Candon where he 
Says “ ‘the most profitable way to dispose of 


Battercup isa beautiful separato: 
of the Tubular type, as 1% Tbs 


tube only Sthohes 
in diameter: and 
weighs a couple 
of pounds, ae 
a small 


milk can be put 


the skimmilk is to feed it direct to the through pro 
cows.” And why not? The most essential bly and washing 
element of food in it is protein and that up will uire 


but two or three 
minutes.” We or- ; 
iginally thought ; 
to name it 
“Finger Separator,” it turned so eas-_ 
ily with one finger, It does its work 
perfectly, giving thick or thin cream, 
of smooth, velvety character, 
for table use or butter ma’ 
Tubular Hand Be ren ‘Steam 
putves Separators ‘or large dairies are 
he delight of every net Men Be Leg en 60 


is what is lacking in nearly all the crops 
we raise, and butter is worth three or four 
times as much as pork or veal. I would 
have my cows come in from. September 1 
to December, winter no hogs, unless a 
breeding sow, keep only calves enough to 
supply the dairy and feed the surplus milk 
right from the separator to the cows dur- 
ing the fall and winter at least. 
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————_____ : prreccncugs me more butter 
. ; rom the same milk than any oth: or coe 
Milk Rich in Fat is also rich in casein. Sfiias ving eedaeg Sw Se 
This fact is not accepted by every one but “Business Dairying,”"& No. oy ae. 
as a rule careful tests prove that it is true. Chicags! lil. 
Consequently buying milk at a cheese fac- 
tory by the Babcock test is a fair method. 
Even if one lot of milk rich in fat does not 
contain quite so much casein as another 
lot with the same percentage of fat, the Philadelphia Butter Worker 
value of cheese is about the same asthe A simply constructed, ee oan 
milk deficient in casein is that much richer bandied machine that does efficien 
in fat. If there was some method of readily | Me ca 
determining the amount of casein it would | from 
be advisable to buy milk at a cheese fac- ile 
tory on the basis of both the amount of Send for illustrated ? 
casein and fat it contains. SA a ee a 
SUPPLY 








Pasteurizing Cream has been so satisfac- 
tory with me that an entirely new lot of 
machinery has been purchased. We are 
pasteurizing our entire produce and con- 
sider it no longer an experiment,- but an ab- 
solute reality and a complete success from 
every standpoint.—[H. E. S., Minnesota. 





Cheese When Ripening should never be 
exposed to currents of air, as the process 
is liable to be checked. 
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The Richest Dairy Feed — 


AtlasGluten Meal! ~ 


For proof of this statement, see table [of comparative analysis in American 
Agriculturist November 23, on page 514. 


Protein, over 36 % 
Fat, nearly 4% | 


The best thing to buy with which to balance up your dairy ration. Greatest 
Manurial value also. Get a trial lot from your dealer. 


It is Cheaper Than Oats, Corn or Barley 
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For circulars, etc., address the sole manufacturers, 


_ ATLAS FEED & MILLING CO. ‘ 
Box 164, PEORIA, ILL. ; 
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The Right Kind of Reciprocity. 


Reciprocity that reciprocates seems at 
last to be favored by the national asso- 
ciation of agricultural implement and vehi- 
cle manufacturers. Instead of allowing 
their organization to be used as a “cat’s 
paw” for the sugar trust in its nefarious 
campaign for free trade with Cuba, im- 
plement manufacturers are concentrating 
their attention upon the pending treaty of 
reciprocity with France. 

We believe that treaty should be enacted. 
It reduces by 25 per cent existing duties 
imposed by France upon all articles of 
merchandise that are products of the soil 
or industry of the United States. The im- 
portant exceptions to this reduction are 
dairy products, eggs and honey, sugar, fod- 
der, hides and manufactures thereof, and 
certain electrical machinery. France pro- 
poses this reduction of 25 per cent, pro- 
vided the United States will reduce its tar- 
iff on certain imports from France by 5 
or 10 per cent, in a few cases 20 per cent. 
The only domestic interests that might be 
affected by such reduction are a few manu- 
factures of unimportant grades of hosiery 
and knit goods, jewelry and playthings. 

We are free to say that the objections 
urged against the French treaty are slight 
compared to the advantages it offers in ex- 
tending the French market for American 
produce and manufactures. Not only that, 
but it is a step toward larger markets in 
the remainder of Europe, and would have 
a profound influence in overcoming the 
feeling against the United States that is 
increasing throughout Europe. We favor 
the French treaty, therefore, .because it 











EDITORIAL 


means some enlargement at once of the 
European market for our agricultural sur- 
plus, and prospectively a vast enlarge- 
ment. And this advantage is to be gained 
without detriment to domestic agricultural 
interests, and also without any material 
detriment to domestic manufactures. 

Europe, including England, has always 
been the largest consumer of our agri- 
cultural surplus. It must continue for 
many years to be the greatest consumer 
of our farm products. Now that American 
manufacturers have reached a _ position 
where they can export their goods in com- 
petition with foreign manufacturers, the 
time has come to somewhat reduce the pro- 
tection certain manufacturers have enjoyed 
for nearly a century,in the effort to broaden 
the foreign market for both domestic prod- 
uce and manufactures. 

In other words, we favor reciprocity that 
reciprocates by broadening the almost un- 
limited European market for American 
produce, when this is done (as in the case 
of the French treaty) without injury to any 
domestic agricultural industry. This we call 
“reciprocity that. reciprocates,” in contra- 
distinction to the scheme that is being at- 
tempted to foist tropical free trade upon 
the country under the guise of reciprocity. 
Cuba and the Philippines offer but slightly 
increased markets for the produce of Amer- 
ican farms, but those tropical regions will 
produce enormously of sugar, tobacco, 
fruits, vegetables, rice, etc, to the detri- 
ment, if not annihilation, of these now 
fairly profitable specialties of the domestic 
farmer, 

Every argument that was ever made for 
protection to manufacturers applies with 
double force to domestic agriculture 
against the threatened competition of the 
tropics. Instead of destroying important 
domestic agricultural specialties, with but 
few if any compensating advantages to the 
people of the country, let congress 
foster reciprocity with our great market 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Let con- 
gress do this along the lines laid down in 
the French treaty—without detriment to 
our domestic farmers and with such slight 
injury, if any, to a few Americar manufac- 
turers that the gain to manufacturers in 
general will offset it a hundred fold. 

Let us enlarge the European market for 
farm productsand American manufactures. 
This is genuine reciprocity. This policy 
can be followed without materially inter- 
fering with the protective policy under 
which this country is now so prosperous, 
and under which it has reached its présent 
marvelous development. How much wiser, 
as well as more sensible, is such a pqjicy 
than to foster free trade with the tropics 
at the farmer’s expense—a plan that would 
inevitably lead to an irresistible demand 
from the farmers for free trade in every- 
thing else. The time has gone by when 
these great issues can be ‘‘worked” to the 
advantage of all other interests but at 
the farmer’s expense. 

It is evident, also, that reciprocity with 
Europe will be of vastly greater advantage 
to American manufacturers as well as to 
our agriculturists. The people of Europe 
and Russia are an intelligent, progressive 
class, ready and eager to buy the improved 
implements and manufactures from Ameri- 
ca. They have the desire and the money 
to do this far more than is the case with 
tropical and semi-tropical peoples. Recip- 
rocity that reciprocates, which is recipro- 
city with Europe, is, therefore, the only 
brand that will be generally acceptable to 
American farmers as well as_ to 
domestic interests. This policy will fore- 
stall the scheme to turn over the tobacco 
industry of the United States to Cuba and 
the Philippines, and will conserve the in- 
terests of New England agriculture. 


The inadequate buildings and accommo- 
dations for the college of agriculture at 
Cornell university are again emphasized by 
the fact that most classes have to be sub- 
divided and’the same lecture repeated sev- 
eral times to accommodate farmers’ boys 


other, 


and giris in attendance this winter. This 
condition should not exist, as we have 
frequently pointed out, and farmers should 
demand from their representatives at Al- 
bany a building and equipment in keep- 
ing with the agricultural interests of the 
Empire state. Farmers should send let- 
ters direct to their representatives at the 
state capital and insist upon the support 
of any measure providing for a home for 
the agricultural college. These letters 
should be forwarded thick and fast, and, if 
necessary, repeated many times. Farmers 
should have what is due them and the 
building is much needed at this time. If 
they will. combine their forces and bom- 
bard the capitol with letters and cards, vic- 
tory will be the result. 

Now for hearty and forceful support 
of oleo legislation on the part of senators 
professing loyalty to honest butter and the 
agricultural interests. As the measure 
passed the house it is not universally com- 
mended, some fearing it will practically 
put into the power of every state to regu- 
late the matter, including the tax, so far 
as trade within the borders of the state is 
concerned. This might mean lack of uni- 
formity of action sought by friends of the 
bill, especially in such states as Illinois, 
Ohio and Rhode Island, which-are inclined 
to wink at the oleo industry. The aim, af- 
ter all, is to force bogus butter to sell 
for exactly what it is, and no less than 32 
states now have laws prohibiting the man- 
ufacture and sale of colored oleo. It will 
be well for the senate to bear in mind this 
sentiment, and aid the house in making 
possible the control of this fraud. 


The advertiser of good seeds, up-to-date 
machinery, labor saving household uten- 
sils, etc, is a friend of the farmer. By 
the use of these, larger yields can be ob- 
tained and the drudgery on the farm and in 
the kitchen relieved. Many of these would 
never be brought to light but for the energy 
and push of the grower and manufacturer. 
Such enterprise ought to be rewarded. At 
any rate it will pay every reader to con- 
sult our advertising columns and send 
for catalogs and price lists. Do this 
promptly. 


“The community of interest’’. plan has 
now reached the big express companies, and 
consolidation is believed to be under way, 
in spite of denials sent out by the officials. 
Shares of the express companies have ad- 
vanced sharply, owing to the closer work- 
ing relations of the four big companies, 
Adams, American, Wells Fargo and _ the 
United States. If a combination means 
heavier tax tolls, instead of positive relief 
for the public, this will only hasten the 
parcel post system urged upon congress. 


An important following in the New York 
city chamber of commerce favors saddling 
an enormous canal tax on the people of 
the state. A committee in this body ad- 
vocates increasing the depth of the Erie 
canal to 12 feet, while admitting that the 
cost of this work would approximate $80,- 
000,000. “The state*® is now better able to 
spend this amount,” said the report, “‘with 
small comparative sacrifices than were 
involved in constructing the original Erie 
canal.”” How cool! 

Grape growers in the Chautauqua belt 
are much encouraged over the outlook for 
the future development of their business. 
Prices were better last season than since 
1895, as indicated in American Agricultur- 
ist last week. What was heretofore con: 
sidered refuse is now utilized by grape 
juice factories and wineries. Even the 
pomace is used. This is business! 





Preventing Waste of Nitrogen—In some 
tests made in Germany with stable ma- 
nure it was found that the loss of proteid 
nitrogen was greatly reduced by the use of 
a preservative and that the nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia was considerably in- 
creased in amount. 








Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest. 


CONDUCTED LAST YEAR BY AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


Large Prizes Awarded for the Best Records 
of Methods Pursued, 





REMARKABLY VALUABLE EXPERIENCE IN THE 
CULTURE OF THIS NEW CROP, OBTAINED FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF GROWERS—IT WILL APPEAR 
EXCLUSIVELY IN OUR COLUMNS—AWARDS IN 
CLASS II, FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 
PER ACRE WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER. 


AWARDS IN CLASS I, 


For record showing most clearly methods 
pursued and results obtained, irrespective 
of the yield. 


J. JORG, BUONO COb ciccscicccctese 250 
i, a: Se hc oo x's cc dadewnise 150 
Christian A. Madsen, Gunnison, Utah, 100 
P. K. Blinn, Rocky Ford, Col........... 75 
J. A. Corn, Grand Junction, Col........ 50 
J. H. Crowley, Rocky Ford, Col........ 50 
S. S. Bailey, Rocky Ford, Col .......... 50 
Ramey Bros, Grand Junction, Col..... 50 
James Scilley, Ames, Neb....:.......... 25 
Edward S. Hill, Peruville, N Y......... 25 
A. P. Kouns, Rocky Ford, Col......... 25 
Rollin Writht, Little York, N Y........ 25 
Cc. E. Chapman, Peruville, N Y......... 10 
Dar Gorham, Eaton, Mich.............. 10 


The above presents in a nutshell the final 
results in Class I of the sugar beet grow- 
ers’ contest, conducted during 1901 by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Those who finished the 
work and sent in their completed reports 
were disappointingly few. Some of the re- 
ports submitted in Class I were quite par- 
tial and incomplete, but others were very 
comprehensive, detailed and accurate, and 
give a perfect insight into the methods of 
culture. While this is particularly true of 
the reports that are awarded the larger 
prizes, it is also true of the other prize- 
winning reports. And even the reports not 
worthy of a prize contain some valuable 
information. 

All this data will be worked up exclu- 
sively for publication in American Agricul- 
turist and cannot fail to be very helpful 
to experienced beet growers, as well as to 
the thousands of farmers who wish to try 
this new crop the present season. Some of 
the reports from New York state are, to a 
degree, quite as valuable as the reports 
from growers in Colorado, Utah and Cali- 
fornia who have had much longer experi- 
ence with this crop. On the whole, we feel 
that Class I of the contest has been a suc- 
cess, and the informaton which thus be- 
comes available, if properly utilized by our 
readers, will amply repay us for the large 
amount of work and mofiey put into this 
enterprise in behalf of the sugar beet in- 
dustry. 

Interest in the contest is even more keen 
in Class II, than in the first class for which 
the prizes are awarded above. In the sec- 
ond class, the prizes will be awarded “for 
the crop of sugar beets grown on one acre 


that contains the greatest quantity of’ 


sugar, irrespective of the character 
of the report submitted.”” Wherever neces- 
sary, we are verifying any possible room 
for errors in this second class, and hope to 
announce the award of prizes very shortly. 
While the results in this department will 
create a greater sensation than in Class 
I, the dese™ tion of methods is after all 
the feature that in the end will be of most 
practical value to our readers and farmers 
generally. 





The First Prize Report 





OF METHODS IN SUGAR BEET CULTURE. 

[Digest of the record by T. J. Jones for 
the prize in Class I of the American Agri- 
culturist sugar beet growers’ contest for 
1901. This report won the first prize of 
$250.] 

The first thing to be noted is that this 
manual sets forth all the details of beet 
culture more clearly and perfectly, without 





SUGAR BEET CONTEST AWARDS 


undue verbiage, than any of the other re- 
ports submitted. Yet the crop from the 
contest acre, while a good one of nearly 
22 tons, contains less sugar and of a poorer 
quality than many of the other crops re- 
ported. The poor quality of the cropwas due 
to late planting, late irrigation and heavy 
fogs at ripening time, which kept the beets 
growing instead of ripening, thus prevent- 
ing the formation of the largest amount of 
sugar. 
CHARACTER OF SOIL, 


Mr Jones’s field was near Anaheim, Orange 
county, Cal, on land worth $100 per acre. 
The soil is a clay loam, about 2 feet 
deep, with sandy subsoil. It is typical of 
the prairie or valley lands of that section. 
The contest acre was part of the larger 
area of 17 acres. of sugar beets. The land 
was almost level, with a fall from north- 
east to southwest of about 10 feet to the 
mile. It is known as a semi-moist soil 
when rains are normal, say 15 inches rain- 
fall from November to April. “In southern 
California we never expect rain during 
other months, though we have occasional 
showers in October and May. We had a dry 
spring and season last year, having only 
12% inches of rain, following three very 
dry years.” 

Prior to 1880 this acre, with other thou- 
sands, was a range for wild horses. Since 
then it was used for sheep pasture, barley 
and corn, being in barley exclusively for ten 
years prior to ’95. In ’98, it was planted to 
sugar beets, but owing to the dry year and 
absence of irrigation, there was no crop. 
On the other hand, in the comparatively 
wet year of 1894, part of this tract yielded 
renters as high as 22 tons of beets per acre 
without irrigation. In ’99, this particular 
lot was in barley, but the crop was light, 
as there was only 5 inches of rain. The 
dry period continuing, the land was not 
plowed in 1900. Some mustard and wild 
sunfiowers grew, but not luxuriantly, and 
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there was no sod. No manure or fertilize: 
of any kind was ever used on this field. 


PREPARATION OF LAND, 


This land should have been fall plowed 
and planted in January to ‘get the best 
results, as that method would have cost less 
than the latter planting, would perhaps 
have saved irrigation ance or twice, and 
would have produced more. As it was, the 
soil was plowed 8 inches deep March 7, 
1901, with a Solid Comfort sulky plow 
drawn by four good horses. It took about 
five hours to plow this acre in connection 
with the rest of the lot, the plowing being 
done by contract at $2 per acre. The field 
was not subsoiled, but was harrowed the 
day after it was plowed with a twin harrow 
and two horses, at 25 cents per acre. ‘“Un- 
fortunately the fertilization of the beet field 
in this section is almost unknown, yet we 
must come to it. Two of my neighbors 
grew sugar beets for four consecutive years 
on the same field without manure, reducing 
the annual yield from 15 tons per acre at 
the start, to six tons the fourth year. Yet 
a dressing of ordinary one-year-old stable 
manure during the fifth and sixth years 
brought the crop back to its original yield 
of 15 tons per acre, showing how readily 
the beet answers to fair treatment.” 

The land should be plowed in October or 
November, provided it does not break up 
in large dry clods. Land plowed thus early, 
when broken in good condition, has the ben- 
efit of December and January rains, and is 
then generally well settled and ready to be 
prepared for planting. Before plowing, the 
land should be clear of all rubbish, as it is 
sure to get to the surface, cog the cultiva- 
tor and tear the young beet plants from 
the ground. 





IRRIGATING. 

I waited for rain until April 10, but none 
coming before putting in the seed, proceed- 
ed to irrigate the land, which was neces- 
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sary to get an even germination. The land 
was first blocked in squares, eight steps 
wide, and ditches made at even points to 
carry water when needed, these two opera- 
tions costing 75 cents per acre. The land 
was then flooded with water until it was 
soaked to a depth of 2 feet. When it dried 
so that the surface could be worked, the 
water-line showed high and low spots, 
which were first leveled for after-irrigation. 
The blocks were broken up by leveling the 
ridges that ran east and west, and repairing 
those that ran north and south, that they 
might hold the water in place later. The 
ridges were then harrowed lengthwise, also 
the whole surface, with a twin-tooth har- 
row, the teeth standing straight and run- 
ning deeply. The field was then rolled across 
the ridges and over the whole surface, then 
harrowed again, thus thoroughly pulver- 
izing the soil and making a perfect seed 
bed, in which the drill would readily cover 
the seed. The cost of this first irrigation 
and preparation was $7.25 per acre, while 
the hoeing and rolling cost 71 cents. 
PLANTING, 

The planting was done May 9, with a 
Moline seeder, drawn by two horses (at a 
cost of 40 cents per acre), using 12 pounds 
of A H K No 1 seed per acre. No replant- 
ing or transplanting was necessary as 
there was a perfect stand one week after 
planting. The shoes of the drill must be 
prepared and evenly sharpened, so that all 
four rows will be planted the same depth, 
and the gauge such that each box will sow 
the same amount of seed. We aim to cover 
the seed from one-half to one inch deep, 
in drill rows 18 inches apart, but with 
earlier planting half an inch deep is enough. 
The best way to regulate the depth of sow- 
ing is to have a shield attached to the drill’s 
shoes to prevent its going beyond a certain 
depth. 

In a large field, the best plan is to have 
two harrows, one to follow the other, and 
the roller to follow immediately before the 
loosened soil is cloddy or has lost its mois- 
ture. Unless this is done, many clods will 
become hard and keep the soil too loose 
to properly retain the moisture. Especially 
where the plowing is done late, as in this 
case, there is great danger of leaving the 
soil too loose. The only safe way to avoid 
it is to harrow each day to the finish, -with 
the harrow teeth standing straight so as to 
run as deeply as possible and well sharp- 
ened. To best retain the moisture, harrow 
not once or twice, but until the ground 
is so solid that as you walk over it you 
have a firm foundatfon. 

CULTIVATIOP 

Before the plants were up, the field was 
lightly harrowed crosswise. The soil being 
so firm after the heavy irrigation, some of 
the seed was not covered by the seeder, and 
was better covered by the harrow without 
being displaced. 

The plants were fairly visible the full 
length of .the rows on May 16, over the 
whole field of 17 acres. The weather was 
warm and clear, average maximum tem- 
perature 68, with 55 as the minimum. In 
May, or often in April, the plants will be- 
gin to show in four days, if not planted too 
deep, but in this case, seven days were 
required. 

By June 3, the beets being ready to thin, 
they were first. rolled with a light roller, 
covering four rows at a time, or the width 
of the drill. This was done to break down 
the ridges on each side of the beet row, so 
that the cultivator would not push the dirt 
onto the young plants. The next day after 
rolling, when the plants were standing 
erect, the acre was cultivated as closely as 
possible to the plants, the cultivator work- 
ing four rows at once. This makes thinning 
easier, and the thinners pulled out every 
weed in the beet row as carefully as they 
took out the surplus beets, thus saving 
much time and expense in hoeing after- 
ward. The acre was thinned June 7, leav- 
Ing a good plant every 8 inches—no closer 
than 8 inches or wider than 9 inches apart. 
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The field was then c@refully hoed, three 
men each working three days hoeing 1/ 
acres at a cost of 80 cents per acre. Great 
care was taken that no beet was covered 
by the hoe or cultivator, as lost plants will 
insure a light yield. 

The field was irrigated a second time on 
July 6, the water costing $3.63 per acre, and 
a man to care for the water five hours $1. 
As soon as the water had dried off suf- 
ficiently, the beets were again cultivated 
to a depth of 3 inches, leaving a nice mulch 
2 or 3 inches deep. Thg lot was irrigated 
again on August 7, after which a man went 
over the beets carefully, pulling weeds in 
the row and hoeing between the rows. A 
light irrigation was given September 16. 


STATEMENT OF COST. 


March 7, plowime@:. ccs cccictes 
March 8, hoeing 
April 10, blocked for irrigating 
April 19, water from pumping plant, 
$3.57, man for irrigating, $1.......... 
May 6, leveled and ridged land........ 
May 7, rolled and harrowed........... 
May 9, 
12 pounds seed 
May 10, hoeing crosswise 
June 3, rolling 
June 4, cultivated with four roll culti- 
vator 1.25 
June 7, thinning 4.00 
July 5, hoe weeds, preparatory for irri- 
gation .89 
June 6, irrigated 4.62 
July 10, cultivated twice 40 
Aug 7, irrigated 4.77 
Aug 12, hoeing and pulling weeds...... 23 
Sept 16, trrigated fourth time 1.61 


Total cost up to harvest............ 
Oct 25, plowing with Pike plow........ 
Oct 25, topping and loading at 62% 

ton 
Oct 28, hauled to station 21.6tons at 50c. 
Interest on value of land for one year. 


. - $29.23 
1.50 


Total expense, including irrigation. .$61.05 
Received for crop 9 


Net profit for acre.................-$30.96 
HARVESTING THE BEETS. 

The beets as harvested, weighed from % 
to 3 lbs each, were smooth and about a foot 
long, their average weight being about 1.13 
lbs. The rows of beets were first plowed 
out with a Pike patent beet plow. It took 
five hours to plow them out, and the same 


_ the profits. 


EXPERIENCE WITH SUGAR BEETS 


time to top them by eight toppers, four of 
whom were children. The rows running 
parallel with the contest acre were harvest- 
ed first, then the acre was measured off, 
plowed out, pulled, topped and hauled to 
the receiving station in six four-horse 
wagon loads. 

For pulling, we used Pike’s patent puller. 
It is like a plow, except that the standard 
is bent a little to one side, so as to avoid 
striking the beet row. At the foot of the 
standard is attached a steel point aout 3 
inches wide, that runs directly under the 
beet row, cutting the top root and raising 
the beet a little, loosening it enough for the 
topper to easily lift it from the ground. 
The topper, crawling on his knees, and car- 
rying a long butcher knife, catches hold of 
the leaves, lifts the beet with the same 
hand that holds the knife, catches the root 
with the other hand, and then instantly cuts 
off the tops just under the last leaf. Bight 
rows are thrown together, a place for the 
piles being first raked off clean with a 
garden rake. When the hauler gets to the 
field for his load, he drives between. two 
rows of topped beets, and the toppers gen- 
erally throw the beets on the wagon-with 
beet forks. 

The beets were hauled to the cars, 
weighed by the American beet sugar com- 
pany’s weighman, and shipped to the fac- 
tory at Chino, 60 miles away. A sd&mple 
was taken from each load by the sample- 
catcher, as the beets were dumped into the 
ear. After being weighed, the loaded 
wagon is driven upon the dump and in from 
three to five minutes the beets are safely 
delivered into the railroad car. 

The crop from this contest acre weighed 
out 43,290 pounds net. The average analysis 
was 11.65% sugar, with a purity of 74. This 
was a very low purity, owing to the unfa- 
vorable weather described above. All work 
done on this acre up to harvesting was the 
same as on the other 16 acres of the lot. 
Plowing, thinning and harvesting were done 
by contract; the water, irrigation and other 
work being paid for by the hour. 

In an ordinarily moist season, irrigation 
would not be necessary and those items of 
cost, aggregating $18.25, would be added to 
Of course the money required 
for harvesting did not have to be advanced, 
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but was paid out of tne vash received~for™ 
the crop. Without irrigation last year this 
land would not have made a crop, but the 
figures show that an expense of $18.25 per 
acre for water, added to $10.98 for the other 
items, or a total expense of $29.23, returned 
a profit of $30.96, after paying 6% on value 
of land and cost of transporting the crop. 
Anyone ought to be satisfied with 100% 
profit on money invested in irrigation and 
labor! 





Best Carrots, Cabbage and Cauliflower. 





Some of the best varieties of these vege- 
tables tried by gardeners and farmers in 
our garden contest of 1899 were reported as 
follows: Carrot—The Danvers, a standard 
variety and a good cropper, made up the 
bulk of the crop, and were grown entirely 
to furnish vegetable food for my fowls 
in winter. The Chantenay, while not so 


bulky in yield, I have found to be one of 
the best table carrots grown, and was 
grown for table purposes as well as for 
fowls. Of the New American Table car- 
rot, one row was grown from a trial pack- 
age. It made a more rapid and larger 


growth than either of the others, and more 
uniform in size.—[C. P. Byington, Green 
County, N Y. French Market is good, es- 
pecially to follow an early variety like Ox- 


hart.—[E. H. Ashley, Los Angeles County, 
Cal. 

Cabbage—Burpee’s All Head cabbage 
proved very early, and the sweetest we 
have known. Many of the heads, however, 
cracked in September and October. We 
etill find the Winningstadt cabbage the 
most satisfactory, all ’round.—A. E. C. 
Sowed cabbage seed in open ground May 


18, Rawson’s Volunteer and Stone Mason 


Drumhead. The former were transplanted 
and matured very quickly; 350 plants of 
the latter were transplanted July 25 on 


ground where peas had been, and made 
good growth.—[F. R. Trask, Sterling Coun- 
ty, Mass. 

Cauliflower—Early Snowball 
superior to Paris or Algerian.—[C. 


proves far 
L. Hill, 


‘WITH THE TRUCK FARMERS 


Freeborn: County, Minn. Burpee’s Early 
and Henderson’s Snowball, growing side by 
side, could -not be told apart, but for the 
marked stakes.—[A. P. Hitchcock, Colum- 
bia County, N Y. 


See 


Tomato Outlook on the Peninsula. 





During 1901 nearly all crops-in Dorchester 
county, Md, were fairly profitable and 
tomatoes particularly, so to those growers 
not under contract with canning houses, 
either wholly or in part. There promises to 
be a larger acreage in this county this year 
than ever before, though not so large an 
increase aS many suppose, because toma- 
toes must divide honors with potatoes, can- 
taloupes, watermelons and berries, all of 
which were profitable last season. Canners 
are offering $7 per ton, and appear anxious 
to contract at that figure; while growers 
are holding back for a higher price, some 
for $8 and a few for $9. Besides, there 
are a few farmers refusing to contract at 
any price, preferring to take the chances of 
prices on the open market. Owing to the 


establishment of a number of new can- 
neries in Dorchester county, it is safe to 
predict a considerable increase in tomato 


acreage. At $8 or even $7 per ton this will 
mean a large income for farmers, and give 
much encouragement to them in all direc- 
tions. Improvements are sure to follow in 
the wake of success, and the agriculturists 
are eager to keep abreast with ‘advance- 
ments being made by other branches of 
industry. Growing some crop, or crops, 
under contract has much to commend the 
practice, provided the prices are adequate, 
and that both parties to the contracts 
act fairly and squarely, and terms of con- 
tract equally just. Therefore, it is earnest- 
ly hoped that the grower and canner may 
get together at a price and upon terms 
fair alike and profitable alike to both.—[W. 
G. Dawson, Dorchester County, Md. 

The outiook in Kent county, Md, now is 
good. Quite a number of farmers are anx- 


fous to grow tomatoes. I think we will 
have a much increased acreage here. 
All of the Robinson canneries in the 
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~ county were not running‘last year. This 
year Mr Robinson has arranged to run a 
number of them. This will require a con- 
siderably larger number of acres ‘than’ we 
had last year. Baltimore canners- have 
agreed to pay $7 per ton, and some farms 
ers have accepted and contracted, while 
others are holding out for $8. The Queen 
is one of the most popular varieties plant- 
ed here.“ Some farmers have had best ex- 
perience with the Paragon. That variety 
seems to resist blight, which prevails here 
to a large extent.—_[{F. H. Harper, Kent 
County Md. 

The acreage of tomatoes in this county 
will be about the same as last year. Farm- 
ers are asking from 12 to 15 cents per bas- 
ket and canners are offering about $7 per 
ton. Livingston’s. New Stone is a very sat- 
isfactory variety here.—[{F. P. Roe & Bro, 
Caroline County, Md. 

The tomato crop the past season was a 
failure in this section. The crop of. the pre- 
vious year was not a full one by any 
means, so there has been no profit for grow- 
ers at the price of $6 per ton. With a full 
crop it did pay at $7, but after this expe- 
rience farmers are disposed to ask $8. As 
a consequence there have been no con- 
tracts made yet by the two extensive can- 
neries at Colora. Packers did not get fruit 
enough to fill their contracts and had a 
large lot of empty cans te carry over at 
a loss, as many of them rust and are as 
good as new. cans. The New Stone has 
been a favorite sort and Livingston’s va- 
rieties have been much planted, but until 
we can do something to control the leaf 
blight the crop is too uncertain to promote 
the setting of any large acreage here.— 
[George Balderston, Cecil County, Md. 
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J. D. R.: World’s product for 1901 was 
about 6,000,000 long tons beet sugar, 3,000,000 
tons cane; United States domestic produc- 
tion, 150,000 tons beet and 300,000 tons cane 
sugar. What this industry means to our 
farmers is best shown by Michigan’s ex- 
perience. One factory one year ago  in- 
creased to 13 factories, with many more 
contemplated; $7,000,000 paid for beets last 
year, the 1902 beet crop will equal the wheat 
crop in value and double it in profit. 
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ith = hitch to it, use it, and pay - it when. you are satisfied that it is Te 
a bargain. We would not dare do this, if = did not know that every- tee aa 
fhing we make woulki prove © satisfactory. vn * ge! do not think they are 7) oc 
the best, after a fair trial send them back. os won't quarrei with you. 
Our new catalogue fully explains this plan and shows our full line of 
vehicles and harness; it is free. 


Ohlo Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 4, Cincinnati, 0. 














,» we will have @ chipped back an 
Write now for our Free Vehicle Catalog. 
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A New State Grange Officer. 


F. N. Godfrey of Olean, N Y, the 
new assistant steward of the New York 
state grange, 
was one of the 
most able 
farmers and 
genial Patron 
present at the 
sessions of the 
state grange 
early in the 
month. He 
Was born on 
the farm he 
now owns and 
is a breeder of 
t h oroughbred 
Holstein- Fri e- 
sian cattle. He 
has been iden- 
tifled with the 
order of Pat- 
rons of Hus- 
bandry for 
seven years, 
having served 
as master and in other offices in the 
grange at Olean. He has been a deputy 
state master of the order several years. 
He was the prime mover in securing the 
recent session of the state grange at Olean 
and was an enterprising, hustling, and at 
all times cordial chairmen of the committee 
on reception. He secured the magnificent 
decorations of the Pan-American exposi- 
tion, which were a part of the beautiful 
display in the Olean armory where the 
state grange met, through the kindness of 
the different superintendents at the 
agricultural hall at the Pan-American. 
Brother Godfrey has been at all times 
active in Cattaragus Pomona grange and 
his wife is also active in grange work. His 
herd averages about 50 head and they are 
fine butter producing animals. 
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Good Peaches for New Jersey. 


VOORHEES, SOMERSET COUNTY, 
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F. N. GODFREY. 


. h N J. 

I put out an orchard of peach trees two 
years ago of the following varieties: Late 
July, Stump, Susquehanna, Jenny Lind, El- 
berta, Chairs Choice, Yellow, Willett, Pride 
of Franklin, Smith’s Imperial, Late Yellow, 
Fox’s Seedling and Iron Mountain. They 
are listed in order as they ripen. Old- 
mixon is not in the list, but I consider it 
one of the best. Stephens Rareripe has 
been a failure with me. I have not had 
more than two good crops from them in 
15 years. I have had _better success with 
Stump, Oldmixon, Mountain Rose, Reaves 
Favorite and Jenny Lind than any other. 
I have had no experience with some varie- 
ties I have listed, but they are grown in 
this section and have proved good, 


NEW YORK. 
Skimmings from the Legislative Pot. 

An amendment is offefed to the law re- 
garding the compensation of town asses- 
sors. In any town where the assessed valu- 
ation of real estate is over 20 million dol- 
lars, the town board ntfay fix the annual 
Salary of assessors not exceeding $1000, in 
lieu of the $2 per day. A new article is to 
be added to the agricultural law relatins 
to the sale of food. The pure beer Dill 
which has been in the legislature for sev- 
eral years has again appeared. It prohibits 
the sale of beer in which any substance is 
used other than pure hops, pure barley, 
malt, pure rice or pure cereals. It has 
caused an annual contest in favor of pure 
ingredients in beer drawn from the products 
of the soil, as against foreign and counter- 
feit substancés, and it has always led to a 
struggle between brewers and farmers. _ 

A bill has been introduced to abolish the 
labor system of taxation for highway pur- 
poses and to substitute in each town of the 
state the money system of taxation. As- 
sessments shall not exceed 25 cents on each 
$100 of assessed valuation of assessable 
property in the township. The present 
town law requires that all fences dividing 
lands of different owners shall be main- 
tained equally at the expense of the ad- 
joining owners, “unless one of such own- 
ers shall choose to let his land lie open to 
the use of all animals which may be law- 
fully upon the others’ land, and does not 

rmit any animals lawfully upon his prem- 

s to go upon lands so lying open.” A 


bill has been. introduced to amend this by 
striking out the above clause. The passage 
of this bill would compel the erection of 
fences between lands of all property owned 
by different persons without exeeption. 

Another bill has been intraqduced relat- 
ing to town and county agricultural cor- 
porations. It is to give them power to buy 
or lease any lands or real estate to be used 
for their purposes. Any such corporation 
which receives money from the state for 
premiums to be paid for improving the 
breeds of cattle may condemn any lands 
needed for their purposes. The bill goes one 
step further than is allowed to any other 
corporation, by declaring that any lands ac- 
quired by such society either by purchase 
or condemnation, shall not be subject to 
condemnation by any other agricultural so- 
ciety ‘or corporation. 


Alplaus, Schenectady Co, Feb 17—Dr 
Hoag of New York, who bought the Birch 
farm of 147 acres last spring, added to this 
52% acres in the fall and has now bought 
a house and lot of about two acres of Alex- 
ander. McBride. The doctor has now over 
200 acres in a body. The farm includes 38 
acres of molding sand which promises to 
pay him more than the cost of his whole 
farm. All icehouses about here are filled. 
Rye straw has brought $14, hay 13, corn 35c, 
oats 50 to 55c, butter 25 to 30c, milk 6c at 
retail. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Feb 17—Most 
icehouses filled with ice of good quality and 
fair thickness. Ice on most small ponds ru- 
ined by large amount of dirt washed over 
them by recent freshets. No apples and 
few potatoes in this section. Good potatoes 
bring $3 p bbl. Cattle of all kinds selling 
well, and veal calves are bringing high 
prices in New York. All kinds of grain 
high. First-class hay and rye straw in 
good demand at good prices. The mutual 
milk and cream company of New York has 
bought a site for a milk station at Bedford 
Station and expects to be ready for busi- 
ness some time in the early summer. In 
view of this, a considerable increase in the 
number of dairies is looked for. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Feb 18—Lum- 
bermen have taken advantage of a long 
period of fine sleighing. Sanford Neilson 
has bought the wood on the Wager farm 
and has a staff of choppers at work. 
George Ensign and Mr Wait, whose team 
was drowned in the river, are going to 
Canada to buy horses. Jobbers-report that 
sheep are above their most tenipting offers. 

Hamilton, Madison Co, Feb 12—Feed is 
so high that few farmers are buying any. 
Cows are $40 to 50 p head at auctions. 
There is quite a demand for poultry in this 
section. Hay is 10 to 12 p ton in the barns 
and scarce at that. e 

Afton, Chenango Co, Feb 18—The farm- 
ers have sold their milk station at Afton to 
the Casino company. This company is buy- 
ing all creameries and cheese factories in 
this section. They have headquarters at 
Bainbridge. This company and the con- 
denseries are taking nearly all the milk 
produced in Chenango Co. Not enough but- 
ter is produced for home wants. Cows are 
in better demand than in early winter. Less 
winter milk produced than for several years. 
Grain continues to be high- 


Ballston, Saratoga Co, Feb_19—Icehouses 
all filled. A number of farmers aré draw- 
ing logs to mill. Great demand for tele- 
phone poles and spiles. Three different 
routes have been surveyed for the electric 
railroad from Saratoga to Schenectady. 
Feed of all kinds very high and farmers 
are buying as little as possible. Auction 
sales numerous. Cows bring $30 to 50. 


Mt Morris, Livingston Co, Feb 18—The 
past month has been very cold with much 
snow. Stock wintering very well. Most 
farmers have plenty of fodder to carry 
them through. Many farmers are selling 
hay, clover $10 p ton, timothy 12. Pros- 
pects for a good crop of wheat this year 
good so far. Oats 60c, corn 80c, barley 65c, 
butter 22c. 


Orleans Co—The first week in Feb we 
were in the arms of a raging blizzard, with 
the thermometer at zero for the first time 
this winter. Have examined peach, plum, 
cherry and apple buds and the prospects 
were neyer better than they are at this 
time for a good crop of fruit. Farmers are 
getting $10 for cabbage, 65 to 70c for pota- 
toes, 26c for eggs and 20c for butter. Farm 
property is changing-hands. One farm three 
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miles northeast of Albion. at 140 per acre; 
one of 50 acres one mile from here, g 
barn, fair house, 10 acres apple orchard 
at 2. Another of 50 acres, good house, 
poor buildings, sold at 65 per acre; and 
still another, poor house, poor buildings for 
65.—[Hugh H. Webster. 

The Largest Honey Producers in the 
state, including the state beekeepers’ assn, 
have indorsed and supported a bill now in 
the assembly which provides for including 
foul brood with black brood in dealing with 
diseases among bees. It also permits the 
sale of honey wherever there is no danger 
of communicating disease to other bees. 
This bill also adds a penalty for selling 
impure or adulterated honey. 


Kingsbury, Washington Co, Feb 1T— 
Sleighing is fine and farmers have their 
ice and wood hauled. Hay rangés from $11 
to 13 p ton, straw 5 to 7. There is a saw- 
mill at Griswold’s mills and a large number 
of pine logs have been drawn there. 


Wright, Schoharie, Feb 18—Farmers are 
drawing their hay and straw to market; 
prices quoted are from $8 to 14. Icehouses 
filled with a good crop of 10 to 12-inch ice. 
Merchants are paying 18c for butter. The 
Galleyville co-operative creamery company 
has been organized with O. F. Plank, pres 
and manager; Wesley Posson, vice-pres; 
Fred Settle, sec; Jacob Kelsele, treas. Work 
has been begun on the building and it will 
be completed by April 1. Farmers have 
been busy hauling logs to mill and getting 
out wood for sale. 


Infected Cattle Condemned—The cows on 
the Church farm near New Lebanon have 
not been doing well. The authorities called 
on the dept of agri at Albany for informa- 
tion and assistance to find the cause. An 
investigation showed that the herd was 
infected with tuberculosis. It may become 
necessary to kill the entire herd of 40 cows. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ivyland, Bucks Co, Feb 17—Recent 
farmers’ institutes have proved the most 
successful ever held here. At Langhorne 
there were over 1900 at the five sessions. 
In fact, the halls were not large enough 
to hold the people. Genuine winter weath- 
er at present. Feed is getting lower, gluten 
$24.50, bran 23, corn meal about the same, 
hay 12 p ton, corn 75ic p bu, potatoes 75c, 
hogs 8 p 100 d w, frésh cows 40 to 60, horses 
125 to 175. 

Amity, Erie Co, Feb 18—Very deep snow 
here, and the roads badly drifted. Sleigh- 
ing most of the time since before Thanks- 
giving. The snow is so deep that it is al- 
most impossible to pass teams; they have to 
watch out for switches. Potatoes afe 
bringing 80c p bu. Eggs have taken a drop 
and are only worth 20c p doz here. Beafis 
are selling for $2.56 p bu. 

Carroll, Cambria Co, Feb 17—Old-fashioned 
winter weather has prevailed. Snow is be- 
coming deep. Many farmers are buyiug 
feed. Many of the farm horses are being 
fed wheat and rye straw in place of hay. 
About half of the farmers through this sec- 
tion grind their own chop, corn meal, gra- 
ham flour, buckwheat flour, etc, by wind 
power. 

Farmers’ Club Elects—At the annual 
meeting of the Muncy valley farmers’ club 
the following officers were elected: Pres, B. 
W. Michael; vice-pres, Hon D. W. Osler and 
Hon J. W. King; treas, Hon Peter Reeder; 
recording sec, P. M. Newman; correspond- 
ing sec, A. H. Shimp. The 32d annual 
exhibition of the society will be held at 
Hughesville, Sept 24-26. ' 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Co, Feb 17—Farmers in 
general are improving the time hauling 
manure and wood while the snow lasts. 
Every icehouse is filled. Milk is still a 
scarcity and bringing 3%c p qt. A large 
number of patrons of the rural free deliv- 
ery have replaced the old wooden boxes 
with improved steel lock boxes. A new de- 
livery from Chatham is a probability this 
spring, through Stanley, New Providence 
and Meyerville. Some elm timber has been 
cut and hauled to Summit for hubs. Hart 
& Houston report that their mushroom 
crop is good and they are getting good 
prices. The state board of agri held a 
farmers’ institute at Verona, Essex Co, re- 
cently. So far none have been held in Mor- 
ris €o. . There will be more changes than 









usual among farmers this spring. -Mr 
Howell will ceceupy James Johnson’s farm, 
Mr Johnson going to Irvington. Lawrénce 
Culver. will vacate the Lupus farm. His 
successor will be Mr Miller. T. B. Huff 
has rented his farm to F. L. Patten of 
South Orange. B. W. Dickinson, having re- 
signed as supt of the Essex Co asylum farm, 
will return to his farm on the island, vdacat- 
ed by Mr Howell. Good farm help is very 
scarce and wages are very high. Corn meal 
is $1.50 p 100 Ibs, oats 1.40 p bag of 75 lbs, 
bran 1.40 p 100, brewers’ grains 6 p ton, 
potatoes 1.10 p bu, eggs 30 to 35c p doz. 

Aura, Gloucester Co, Feb 18—There has 
been two weeks of continued low tempera- 
ture of marked uniformity. The mercury 
has not been lower than 12 degrees above 
zero and only in few instances above freez- 
ing in the warmest part of the day, so that 
after the first few days all stock seemed 
to become accustomed to the condition of 
the weather and is passing through it with- 
out noticeable detriment. It is thought that 
grain and all feed stuffs have’ reached the 
maximum price. There will be more bought 
for home consumption than sold to outside 
buyers. Very little farm property is chang- 
ing owners. A number of farms are still 
for rent. 


MARYLAND. 


Tomato Industry in Kent Co—The plant- 
ing and growing of tomatoes in Kent Co is 
increasing. Baltimore canners are placing 
their contracts here. Last year was an ex- 
ceptional year. Some growers contracted 
at $6. Those who did not, got as much as 
three times that amount for their toma- 
toes. I don’t think it wise for us to grow 
for the open market. The oytlook is en- 
couraging for. fruit. The uniform cold 
weather has kept the buds in a dormant 
state.—[F. H. Harper. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Farmingdale, Nassau Co, Feb 17—Several 
farms have been sold recently at good 
prices. Last year was a. good one, cabbage 
selling for $8 to 9 p ton and pickles at 2 p 
1000 at the factories. Hay sells at 80 to 90c 
p 100 and rye straw about the same. Dairy- 
ing increased considerably last spring, but 
the high price of grain is discouraging. 
Parties are looking over the town with a 
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view to establishing a canning factory. John 
Shumaker has leased the Nassau hotel and 
made extensive improvements. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Feb 18—Weather 
has been very hard on winter grain. Farm- 
ers hauling wood for home use and working 
it up. Potatoes moving slowly at 85c p bu; 
many holding for an advance. fh this im- 
mediate vicinity a large stock is in first 
hands, many still holding the full crop. 
Sprouts are nearly cleaned up with prices 
above the average. They were one of the 
best paying crops of'the season for the 
growers. 


Canning Promoters Turned Down—Long 


Island truck farmers are once more be- 
sieged by promoters of canning factories to 
raise money for establishment of co-oper- 
ative plants. At one point in Nassau Co a 
farmers’ meeting was called last week, and 
the promoters asked them ,to take stock to 
the extent of $10,000 to build and equip a 
large factory. The stockholders were to 
grow the necessary vegetables and ‘‘make 
two profits, one on vegetables, the other in 
the way of dividends of the canning fac- 
tory.” Farmers were at one time very 
much interested and inclined to accept the 
proposition, but subsequently decided to 
make further careful investigation. The 
frequent words of caution offered by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, to the effect that every 
proposition of this kind should be careful- 
ly examined, had placed farmers on their 
guard. 





To Fumigate Nursery Stock—The New 
York legislature has just acted upon the 
fumigation question. The fruit growers’ 
San Jose scale bill, which it is believed will 
be of much assistance to the department 
of agriculture in checking the spread of 
that pest, has been passed. All nursery 
stock coming into the state must be fum- 
igated with hydrocyanic acid gas before 
planting, dissemination or reshipment; and 
all nurserymen having nursery stock with- 
in one-half mile of areas infested with San 
Jose scale must fumigate. Evergreens and 
some other plants not subject to the at- 
tacks of the scale are exempt. Inspection 
and certification of nurseries and the in- 
spection of shipments of stock into the 
state will be continued as heretofore. The 
inspection of orchards will receive much 
more attention than in the past. 
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The Milk Situation. 





At New York, heavy snowfalls in New 
York state delayed the supplies somewhat; 
during the early part of last week, espee 
cially over the Lehigh route. The exe 
change price remains at 3%c p qt and the! 
surplus west of the Hudson early.in the 
week brought an average of: $1.75 p can,’ 
freight included. =; j o.3 

Revised official figures show that the! 
Lackawanna carried during Jan 83,149 cans 
of milk in 40-qt cans, 524,553.gals of milk 
in bottles and 2254 cans of cream... . 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points. in and -near the city for 
the week ending Feb 15- were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’@ 
milk Cream milk 
NGS 5k « 5s: n0090 gn thee 1,520 —_— 
‘West Shore............ 12,538 774 352, 
ee Re AT 1,729 a 
Lackawanna .......... 33,700 525 a 
N Y Cent (long haul). 28,560 1,175 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 10,530 110 os 
Susquehanna ......... 12,878 482 - 
Lehigh Valley......... 13,140 385 — 
New Haven........-.+s 4 _ os 
Other sources.......... 4,765 125 _ 
Total receipts........185,432 6,825 352 
Daily average....... 26,490 975 50 
Last week...........181,482 6,795 349 
Last Year... cies . -167,849 4,400 1,309 





For interesting details of milk situation 
in F S MP A territory, see Page 289. j 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle market slow Monday 
of this. week under receipts of 170 cars. 
Export and shipping steers sold at $6@6.50 
p 100 Ibs, native steers 4.50@5.65, butcher, 
cows steady at 3.75@4.75, bulls steady at 3.90 
@4.60, oxen 3.75@5.50, other stock un- 
changed. Veal calves rather easy at 5@9. 
Hogs slightly lower. Feceipts Monday of 
this week 110 double decks. Yorkers and 
heavy droves sold at 6@6.40, light yorkers 
5.90@6, pigs 5,50@5.60, roughs 5.30@5.60. Sheep 
steady to firm. Receipts Monday of -this 
week 130 double decks. Choice to extra’ 
sheep sold at 4.80@5.25, culls and common 
3@4.40, handy wethers 5@5.50, yearlings 5@ 
5.65, choice to fancy lambs 6.45@6.55, fair 
to good 5.85@6.40, ‘culls and common 4@5.25. 
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Only 


$25 


to California 
every day 
during March 
and April 











routes either way. 
ing by another. 














interest. 


tinent. 


This is a marvelous opportunity to visit any part or all 
parts of the great west. For pleasure, education or business, one 
of these low rate tickets or excursions will give you more benefit 
than ten times its nominal cost spent in other ways. It’s 
cheaper to make this trip than to stay home, almost. 

People with interests at various points will show you atten- 
tions. You can inspect the many opportunities for farming, 
stock raising, mining, manufacturing or other industries, as 
well as enjoy the scenery and places of natural and _ historic 


These low rates mark a new era in the history of this con- 
Cheap tickets, through trains, sleepers, etc., make it as 
easy to go to California, or almost any part of the west, as it 
is to travel to your nearest large city for a few days’ outing. — 


prices, routes, etc. 








.... Announcement...: 


rut AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Phenomenally Low Rates to the 
Pacific Coast 
and Intermediate Points 


COLONISTS’ EXCURSIONS Oven to al. Later on, at 


———_—_—_—_—_—_—S===—_— ‘ 
mer, round trip tickets at less than a cent a mile. A variety of 
Tickets good going by one route and return- 
An exceptional opportunity to become familiar 
with the Great West. “Cheaper than to stay at home.” 


As the colonists’ rate is good only during March and April, 
immediate application should be made for all the details as to 
Address a postal to . 


W. G. NEIMYER, 
Gen’! Agent Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways, 
193 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Write on back of postal : 

“ Send details low rates to California,” adding your own name and 
address, also those of any of your friends, and you will receive in return 
information of fascinating interest, great practical value and of educa- 
tional and business worth. Whether or not you are now thinking of. 
taking this delightful trip or looking to better your condition in life, it 
will pay you, your family and friends to write a pete) er As 
the colonist rates open to all, are good only during and April, 


SEND YOUR POSTAL TO-DAY. 


intervals during the sum- 
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The Maryland Tobacco Crop. 


SAMUEL COX, JR. 

The continued dry weather which has en- 
sued during and since last fall has pre- 
vented the handling of the tobacco crop 
grown in 1901 to any great extent, up to 
January late and consequently I am unable 
to present a very definite idea as to the 
character of that crop at this time. From 
general reports of the crop during | the 
growing season and about the time it was 
secured, I conclude the average will be a 
fair crop, as to the quantity housed. The 
weather conditions at the time of securing 
were favorable. There was a short period 
of damp, foggy weather that caused some 
trouble to the early cutting, and there was 
some damage from ‘“house-burning,” and 
the darkening of the_crop then in the house. 
But these conditions did not continue very 
long and that portion of the crop secured 
later and when plenty of room was given 
it in the barns, met with favorable condi- 
tions, and I think will be found to have 
cured nicely. But as so little has been 
stripped, there is no means. of giving a defi- 
nite opinion of the crop. 

Quotations of recent sales on the Balti- 
more market are as follows: Inferior and 
frosted $2 per 100 pounds, sound common 
$2.50 to $3.50, good common $4 to $5, me- 
dium $6 to $9, good to fine red $9 to $11, 
fancy $11 to $15, upper country $2.50 to $18, 
ground leaves $2.50 to $10. Stocks in ware- 
houses 5500 hogsheads. Tobacco growers 
will Teadily observe that when prices rule 
from 2 to 11 cents per pound for “inferior’’ 
to “good fine red,’’ and 15 cents for “fancy,” 
the puyers on the Baltimore market give 
themselves a good margin. The tobacco 
growers have nothing whatever to say as 
to What is “inferior,” “good fine red” or 
“faney,”’ and never will have, so long as 
the Baltimore market is at the mercy of 
those who do the buying and the politi- 
cians who run the state warehouse for 
what they can get out of it. Your corre- 
spondent was much gratified to notice the 
recent comment on this important factor in 
the successful growing of tobacco in Mary- 
land. I am informed there is to be another 
change in the management of the state 
warehouses to be made by the present leg- 
islature, for the benefit of the politicians, 
without consulting the wishes or advan- 
tages of the growers upon the subject. 

The receipts from waréhouses have been 
so meager the past year they are hardly 
self-supporting and it is proposed to cut 
down expenses, I presume, and put all the 
warehouses under the sole charge of the 
chief inspector, and lop off the several 
duputy inspectors; one for each warehouse 
in operation. I hear some murmuring al- 
ready on the part of some, who expect, 
or would like to get a job there. On its 
face, it is apparently a correct move. But 
mark you, the point I make is, that those 
most interested, the men who send. the 
tobacco to these warehouses, are not con- 
sulted, and before the matter is settled, 
the politicians will be cared for to the 
utmost. This is another demonstration of 
what I have before claimed, that this 
great industry of southern Maryland is 
but a football, to be kicked about be- 
tween politicians on the one hand and a 
handful of buyers on the other. When 
we observe the extent of the improvements 
in the cultivation of this crop in other 
localities, not so favorable to its culture, 
where no cost seems too great to obtain 
the desired results, here in the -home and 
birthplace of tobacco, we are hampered and 
tied down to an antiquated, effete, barbaric 
system of state inspections, whose only 
merit is its antiquity, and for my part, I 
would rejoice to see the whole parapherna- 
lia removed t6 some museum, where it 
would be gazed upon by the up-to-date 
tobacco growers of the next century, as a 
relic of the times, when our wheat was 
cut with a sickle, our tobacco rolled over 
the roads with saplings fixed to the hogs- 
heads and hauled to the landings by oxen, 
and all the communication we had with 
the outside world -was by sail vessels and 
on horseback. It is certainly not a 20th 
century progression. 


Tobacco Notes. 


At a recent institute at Arcanum, Darke 
county, Mr Hale, a tobacco merchant, said 
growers should take particular pains 
in growing and handling the crop to main- 
tain even prices. He said “too many of the 
beginners in the growth of tobacco do not 
understand the management cf it and dam- 
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age it in ene way or another, consequently 
do not get prices equal-to those of old 
tobacco growers, get discouraged and quit 
raising the crop.” This statement I contra- 
dict; for I have known growers of many 
years’ experience who have taken extraor- 
dinary pains in culture and preparing it 
for market, not to gét any more than the 
beginner§ because both crops go through the 
packers’ hands exactly the same.—[D. E. 
Shields. 

A bill has passed the Kentucky senate 
forbidding the use of paris green on the 
tobacco crop. Tobacco growers are up in 
arms against the measure and doing their 
best to defeat its passage by the house. 

NEw YorK—Tobacco market at Onondaga 
very quiet. But fewsales of recent date. 
About one-half of the crop has been sold 
and delivered; the balance will probably 
be assorted by growers, as there seems 
no other way at present. It was a bad 
thing for growers selling in bundle. Buy- 
ers are complaining that the crop does not 
filt expectations, there being considerable 
pole-burn. Growers do not find any great 
amount of damage. It is generally assort- 
ing out 75% good wrappers. The severe 
weather during early and middle February 
caused a shut-down of work in tobacco 
handling and deliveries were brought to a 
standstill. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Prospects are that the 
usual acreage of tobacco will be planted in 
York county this year. One-third of last 
year’s crop is as yet unstripped, hardly 
one-third of the crop is sold and very little 
is delivered. The crop in general is leafy 
and early cut some pole burned or smoth- 
ered. Lancaster and local packers have 
been the only buyers. Growers are hold- 
ing at 6 to 8 cents through. The seed leaf 
is sold at an average of 6 cents. At 
Shenks Ferry the 1901 crop is fair and be- 
ing bought up slowly. Sales the past month 
have been made at 6 to 8 cents. The 1901 
crop is much better than the 1900, much of 
that being held by growers is at 8 and 
2 cents. Probably the acreage will be con- 
siderably increased this year. 


KeEentTUcKy—The Owen county tobacco 
growers’ association is starting off under 
enthusiastic conditions. Growers are bound 
to organize and secure a better price than 
the trust is willing to pay for their crops. 
Mr Perry B. Gaunt made an excellent ad- 
dress on The necessity of organizing and the 
results to be obtained. He showed clearly 
how the Continental company is preventing 
competition by crowding out the specula- 
tor and warehouseman and buying direct 
from growers, leaving speculators to sell at 
trust prices or keep their purchases. An 
effort will be made to organize all the grow- 
ers in the 36 Burley tobacco growing coun- 
ties of the state. Mr Gaunt referred to 
the low prices paid for the various grades 
of tobacco and the _ extortionate prices 
charged» when tobacco is sold to the con- 
sumer, the profit being from 17 cents to $2 
per pound. A largely attended meeting 
of Henry county growers was held at New 
Castle recently and a farmers’ and tobacco 
growers’ association organized. A large 
meeting was also held in Shelby county for 
the organization of growers. 

Ou10o—The white burley crop at Higgins- 
port, Brown county, is nearer up to a full 
average than in any other part of, the dis- 
trict in which it is grown. There is fully 
75% of a crop in Brown, Adams and Cler- 
mont counties, while in no ether gection is 
there more than 65%. It is a good sound 
tobacco, with very little really bright leaf 
in it and very little of the lowest grade. 
The trash is poor, some of it dirty; lugs 
fair; leaf good and in large proportion, but 
little short tips. About one-sixth of the 
crop sold and at prices ranging from 6 to 
11% cents in wet case, bulk of the sales 
ranging from 7 to 9 cents. The Continental 
tobacco company has bought nearly all that 
has been sold and has received some. Arch 
Edwards delivered 16,800 hands grown on 
8 acres at 8% cents; the crop weighed 10,736 
pounds: it was grown on the Lyon farm. 
There is some talk of a combination among 
farmers not to grow tobacco this year. 
General talk indicates that there will be a 
sharp reduction in the ’02 acreage, at least 
25%. No beds sown, 3 inches of ice on the 
ground. About half the crop is stripped 
and the work progressing rapidly.—A few 
years ago, Highland county produced 200,- 
000 to 300,000 pounds white burley tobacco 
annually, but of late years only a small 
amount is grown, about 25,000 pounds a year 
and that in small patches scattered over the 
county. The crop is sold to home consum- 
= Some ratse 2000 pounds, others only 
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Orleans Co., New ar Wes, Uy, 
bushels per acre. Does well F 
everywhere. ‘Th That pays. 


B0th Century Oats. ff 
sm. Ay! marvel, predesing ) 


That pays. 
Three Eared Corn. 


washoasety prottabie at Sh pten 
ent prices of corn. 
'® produce everywhere, 


Marvel 
ylelded in 30 feouat last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We also 
have the ee Macea- 
which yielded 
on our ‘ene bus. per acre. 
i$ pays. 


Spelitz, 
Greatest cereal food on 
certeen-50 bus.. grain ma 4 

ificont hay per 
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Victoria F Rape 
it possible to grow 
hogs, sheep and cattle at a 
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everywhere. ro. That pays. = 


Bromus Inermis. 
Most wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6tons 

' of — and lots and lots of 
om urage besides per aere. 
rows wherever soil is 
found. Salzer’s seed is 


warranted. That pays. 


$10.00 for 10c. 
o We wish you to try our 
™ great farm seeds, hence 
offer to send 10 farm seed 
samples, containing Thousand 
Headed Kale, Teosinte, Rape, 
Alfalfa, Speltz, etc. (fully worth 
$10.00 to get a start) together with 

our great catalog, for 10c postage. 


John A Salzer Seed CobAGres : 


DOLLARS OR DIMES 


Which Do You Prefer? 





CA OAL L ATH 


It is but slight exaggeration to say 


SUCCESS crocs WEEDER 


and through pre heh of th of the soil before planting 
sate wil canes your farm to produce dollars whiere 
u are now geting dimes. If you are satisfied with 
dimes. i right, but of course you prefer dollars. 
CA ON_The flat tooth in our Weeder is pat- 
am’ ah other flat tooth weeders are infringe- 
ments on our patent. Selling or using them is unsafe. 
We.now have suit pending in United States Court 
— Keystone Farm Machine Co. of York, Pa. 
k your dealer for SuccessAnti-Clog Weeder 
and insist on having it. If he will not get it for you we 
will sell you one. Full ii,formation for the asking. 
HALLOCK WEEDER CO, York, Pa 

















EVERGREENS 


ardy sorte, Nurse = 
HE. ornament and hedges. Reedy a 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 
— ae at eng Se for od ones 


D. Hill, sree Di Dundee, il. 


ww all my own Raspberries, 
ackberries, Gooseberries, 

— berries, Currants, Grapes, 

& Strawberries, etc I guarantee 





— plant to be true to name and variety and to 
so errene: be heat chy well rooted and fresh dug. 
w Catalogue. It is mailed free. 


a. L. Wooo, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, New York. 
POTATOES, 


s Ee | FIELD’ SEED. 


"Get my prices before buying elsewhere, Catal 
WRITE TODA Y. — eggs 
SIEGEL, The Seedsman, Erie, Pa, 








PEDIGREED PEACH TREES .. 


NEW FR ana BERRIES-LOW PRIORS 
ing for Fruit Gro FREE 
L LEY’sS NURSERIES, “Whitehouse, N.Y¥ 











PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


A Popular Institute Speaker. 





Carolinn E. Skinner was born December 
8, 1844, at Sherman, Chautauqua county, 
N Y¥. The common district school was her 
only preparation for her first experiences in 
teaching, which occurred in the summer of 
1861, at Mina, N Y. The war cloud was 
over the nation and even in our fair north 
there was the species-known as “copper- 
head.”” She caused a little flag of the union 
to be placed upon the schoolhouse. It was 





MRS CARRIE E. S. TWING. 


torn down. Small contributions were taken 
for another; it graced the schoolhouse 
only a few days before it was torn down. 
Another shared a like fate—then she wrote 
to Lincoln about it. She received no an- 
swer, but complaints became so frequent 
that the president issued the command 
that “whoever was caught tearing down 
the American flag might be shot upon the 
spot.” This she posted upon the school- 
house door, and No 4 waved from the little 
schoolhouse until it was in ribbons. 

By alternating between teaching and at- 
tending school, she was enabled to get a 
fair education for those times. She attend- 
ed the state normal school of Edinboro, Pa; 
also the Westfield academy of Westfield, N. 
Y. She was married to Herbert S. Twing 
of Westfield, N Y, in 1871, and still resides 
there. Mr Twing was a farmer and inter- 
ested in raspberry culture, and the evapo- 
ration of fruits. They were among the first 
to try the cultivation of grapes in the sec- 
tion now so widely known as the Chautau- 
qua and Erie grape belt. -Their home is 
known as “Belle Vista Vineyards.” 

They have been members of the grange 
for about 20 years, and have taken all the 
degrees connected with the order. Mrs 
Twing has been on the list of lecturers of 
the New York state grange for years and 
has spoken at some of the largest gather- 
ings of farmers in the United States. One 
of her “talks” most called for is ‘The 
American home the hope of the nation.” 
She was one of the speakers in the temple 
of music on natioral grange day at the 
Pan-American. Sister Twing is a writer 
upon many subjects, one of her last poems 
being a tribute to Pres McKinley, which 
has been received most kindly by those who 
were intimately connected with him, and 
has been largely copied by the press. She 
is a reformer and widely known in the ranks 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


We Have Recently had the pleasure of 
seeing a fence manufactured by the Coiled 
Spring Fence company, of Winchester, 
Indiana, whose advertisement appears in 
the columns of this paper. It is truly 
“coiled spring’ fence, very closely woven, 
and is made of Bessemer steel high carbon 
galvanized wire. They make broad claims 
but they prove their statements by the 
fence itself. They are exceptional business 
men and have already gained a world-wide 
reputation. Write for their catalog, which 
will be given you for the asking, and in 
doing so please mention this paper. 





of the W C T U and also as an advocate 
of the enfranchisement of woman. But 
most of all does she plead for the homes of 
our nation, the purity of our institutions 
and that conscience may be considered 
greater than consequences, 





Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hunterdon county Pomona met with 
Riverside January 31. A good attendance 
in spite of a very snowy day. Committee 
was appointed to arrange for field meeting 
in August. Treasurer’s report showed a 
nice balance on hand. Officers were elected 
and installed as follows: Master, W. W. 
Lambert of Locktown; lecturer, N. B. Rit- 
tenhouse of Sergeantsville; secretary, 
Theodore La Rue of Copper Hill. 


NEW YORK. 


Officers of Mt Hope of New Hackensack, 
Dutchess county, were installed by Past 
Pomona Master J. H. Russell as follows: 
Master, Fred Loop; lecturer, Joseph Van 
VYorhis; secretary, Mrs John Wood. After 
the installation, standing committees were 
appointed. The grange is now prepared for 
the new year’s work. Previous to the in- 
stallation ceremony the usual business 
meeting was held, during which a series of 
resolutions were adopted and ordered sent 
our congressman, indorsing the oleo bill 
and condemning the appropriation of funds 
from the national treasury for irrigation 
purposes. Mt Hope was organized only a 
year ago with 23 charter members and now 
has 55 and more coming. This grange has 


[23] 


prospered financially, mentally and social- 
ly. It has a string band of four pieces that 
is a great pleasure to the more staid Pa- 
trons and a delight to the younger ones. 


In an argument made before the senate 
committee on canals last week, Hon J. I. 
Platt stated that tapayers have paid $37,- 
000,000 the past 20 years on canals and that 
if the proposed bill appropriating $28,700,000 
as a starter on the canal is passed, the ca- 
nal will cost over $5,000,000 annually to tax- 
payers. The allied canal interests were so 
strongly represented, especially by those 
personally interested in canals, and were 
so ardent in expressing their views that 
they have created the impression there is a 
strong public sentiment in favor of the pas- 
sage of the canal bill. Patrons and others 
should at once write personal letters to 
their senators and members of assembly as 
well as to Gov Odell, and granges should 
pass resolutions, denouncing the enactment 
of the proposed bill, says the legislative 
committee of the state grange. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A special meeting of Lower Lancor was 
held February 10, which was well attended. 
Plant food was discussed, showing the ben- 
efits of home mixing of fertilizers, especial- 
ly the character of the threa main foods, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash and 
the different proportion which wheat, oats, 
rye and corn took out of the ground; also 
the average life of plant food in the ground, 
both natural and artificial fertilizers. Next 
meeting, March 1, definite arrange- 
ments will be made for a farmers’ came 
walk and festival on March 22. 
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ACME 





ing hones The Acme crushes, cuts 





Pulverizing | 


Clod her and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 















To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Columb Kansas 


San Francisco, etc, 
Sizes 3 to 131-2 Feer 


“ The best pulver- 
aan, izer — cheapest 
i Harrow 


>on earth. We 
also make walk- 


cuts, “pul orines, turns and levelsall soils for 


all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 
Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE Hi. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 





_ 








Correspondence invited. 


GRASS SEEDS |sesteam. 


GRASS IIXTORES SPECIALLY PREPARED TO SUIT LL CONDITIONS OF SOIL. 


Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 1902, 32 pages, devoted 
~ fe ah ate Seeds - the Farm, mailed free on . eae m to’ those who state where they saw 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. catia’, NEW YORK, 





GRASS SEED for P. 


entirely to Grass 

















BURPEE'S SEEDS 


NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 

unusual merit. Six choicest. Vegetables and five finest Flowers are shown 

painted from nature, others illustrated from photographs and all honestly described in 

CURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. This “leading American Seed Catalogue” is 
mailed FREE to all who intend to buy. Write to-day, a postal card will do. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 














send it postpaid free, on tate ASE, 


ESTABLISHED 1884.—Two hun- 
an acres devoted to the propa. 


DWYER’S NURSERIES #255232 


nds our leading specialty. Write now for 72-page 
Ask for any informentioe you are inn 
WYER & SON, 


Geocriptive on and illustrated 
eed of on eo 


Orange County Nurseries, Box 91. Cornwall. N. Y- 
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Our Basket and Question Box. 


Save Sorghum Seed—I want to know how 
sorghum seed is saved in the north. Is it 
harvested by hand or machinery? What is 
the average yield per acre of the Amber 
variety? Someone of experience answer.— 
(c. L. Edwards, Texas. 


Dried Sugar Beet Pulp—A new method 
of drying sugar beet pulp has been per- 
fected in Austria-Hungary, by which steam 
is employed for this purpose. After being 
pressed the pulp is cut up in very small 
pieces before it is dried. The dry pulp con- 
tains only 3 to 5% moisture. 

The Mechanic as a Farmer—H. B. P., a 
young man with a good trade, asks if we 
would advise him to run in debt for a poul- 
try and dairy farm, which business he says 
he likes. He will do well to first work for 
a few’ months or a year on such a farm. 
This practical experience will teach him 
a great deal about farming and will also 
demonstrate whether he likes it well enough 
te follow it permanently. In the latter 
event, let him buy a small, inexpensive 
place near some good market. If he has 
a family, he can be sure of making a com- 
fortable living, and with good management 
can probably accumulate more money than 
he can save as an ordinary mechanic, while 
being much more independent. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A- Remarkable Concern is a company 
that has been under the same management 
since 1864, without any friction, and with 
the unanimous confidence of the trade and 
consumers. This is the record of The Bel- 
cher & Taylor Agricultural Tool company 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass. These people 
have adhered to the “good old-fashioned 
ways” of introducing only such implements 
as were.the best of their class, made from 
as perfect material as could be secured, and 
employing only workmanship of the high- 
est order. So true is this that some dealers 
have complained that Belcher & Taylor 
tools “last too long, causing but little sales 
for repairs, on which the dealer makes big 
profits.” But farmers everywhere are 
as pleased with the lasting qualities of 
these implements as with their manner of 
working. Improvements in these imple- 
ments are made each year, and seldom a 
year passes that some new tools are not 
added to the already large line. Among 
these the Eclipse corn planter has achieved 
great popularity, and to it has now been 
added the “King of the Cornfield”—a ma- 
chine that plants field, ensilage, fodder and 
broom corn, beans, peas and pumpkin, 
buckwheat, beet, peanut, turnip, carrot and 
similar seed, at the same time distributing 
any kind of fertilizer. is concern also 
makes the National reversible sulky plow 
and a full line of other plows, harrows of 
all kinds, Yankee pulverizer, a complete list 
of cultivators, Prout hoeing machine (a 
unique tool), tobacco ridger and potato 
coverer, Goslee marker, land rollers, corn 
shellers, wagon jacks, trucks, barrels, etc. 
Their Stevens fertilizer sower is a popu- 
lar implement and so is the Perfection drill 
and hand sqwer. Their feed, fodder and 
ensilage cutters make up one of their oldest 
and best known lines, not the least of 
which is their chicken feed cutter.- Our 
readers will consult their own interests by 
observing the advertisements of this com- 
pany, and promptly applying to The Bel- 
cher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass, for catalogs, prices, etc. 
Always state that you saw their adv in 
American Agriculturist. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
HELP WANTED. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—Bright farmer and wife, 
who understand farming and are willing to see a good 
chance, to work a farm ed acres in first-class condition) 

f , er lease p. A. ‘or a term of TH most favor- 
able conditions, Address PAUL GROEBEK, Ruther- 
0 ° 

















os sales young women as milkmaids 
model dairy farm who are members of f. —s: employ- 
ment for all members; dwelli rm prod- 
uce free. Address 733, beaten NO 


w ANTED. Managers, ——- 

oe represent employers 

fornia _ want competent men with, 
HUMAL AGE..OY, Durham, N H. 


Pls ge RH telegraph 
aranteed. Catal meres StPERIN ent 1 ele 
Sage School, Lbenen ee Bi ~ 


“CAPABLE, trusty, single farmer. 
Princeton, N J. ' 





gardeners. creame 
Majne to Cali- 
referenc . 








16 NASSAU ST, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

1 ery small cost one can advertise poul- 

try, &k of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab > or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


to vell or 

THE ADDEESS must counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and ea initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash fy accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 


corz mast be received Friday to Sparantee Sncertion 


in the following wi prreome 
¥ARMS POR SALE” or,s‘TO RENT” 
cepted at the above rate, but will be Saou at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the Fy feachangs” advertising is 
only five cents a word each inserti 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.’ 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


illustrated, 20 es, 25 cents per 
trial 10 ‘cents. ample free. 64- 
book free to yearly subscribers. 
try books free. 


POULTRY paper, 

year. Four months’ 
age practical ss 
k alone, 1 Catalog of 
POULTRY ADVOCATE. Syracuse, } 
909 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also pigeons and 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $0 per 1000. ~ 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and 
in colored 60 page book, l0c mailed. J, A. BE 
Telford, Pa. 


1 PER 15 eggs; large, beautiful White Langshans, 
Black Javas, Buff, White Wyandots, Rose Comb White 

Leghorns, Light rahmas; w ta Stahll incubator, 200-egg, 
$10. HENRY HUNT, Route 4, Newcastle, Pa. 


pons stock for sale. White Wyandots, Plymouth 
Rocks, ranhmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, geese, 
Catalcs freee PINE TREE FARM, 








GEY, 








ducks nal guineas. 


Box M, Jamesburg, N 


EGGS for hatching; breeds 
stamp a circular. 
Minn. 





as as 
Miss E 


. ahem 
chickens, etc; >RES- 
LER, Mankato, 


WHITE WYANDOTS 
Brights); fine coc 
envilla, N J. 


BARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels, Gordner strain, 
beautiful birds, $2 to $5; sent on approval, M. BENT, 
Antwerp, N Y. 


poes-8 for $1, Barred 
great layers, best strains. L. S. 
mington, Del. « 





(Duston’s) Leghorns 
_ $2 each. LNDREW WHITE, 








Rocks only; la vigorous, 
TOWN END. Wil- 





RINGLET Barred Rock and Single Comb Brown 
born cockerels $3. ERNEST OSBORN, Hoosick Falls, 





BRONZE TURKEYS, beauties; White Leghorn fowls, 
eggs*in season, VAN ALLEN, ‘Coolbaugh, 


8S C WHITE LEGHORNS—Stock $1 each, eggs 75c “per 
13, $1 100. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N ‘Y. 


FINE WHITH WYANDOT cockerels cheap; write. C. 
WECKESSER, Marshallville, O. 


1 FOR 15 eggs; beautiful Silver Wyandots. ELIZA- 
BETH FOX, Rose Point, Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED Belgian hares. 
KEKTSUN, Friendship, N Y. 


BROWN LEGHORNS, 
Shanesville, Pa. 














WILLIAM ROB- 





circular free. H. MOYER, 





LIVE STOCK. 


experispentel stock farm. WM TILMAN, Pojatka, 
ray learned how to bring the sex desired. Wri 
him for . Success guaranteed, You may use it is 
months before paying. 

GUERNSEYS, DOGS PQULTES Coe Enon herd, 
Clover Knoll kennels (Gordon cre}, Knob Mountain 
poultry farm; circulars free. M.'s BAG R, Supt, Orange- 

le, 








GUERNSEY cattle, choice young szimals bot bulls 
and heifers. MONADNOCK GUERNSEY ERD, 
Peterboro, N H. 


POLAND GuInas, sows Pig in 
=. Geos am . Address JOHN EICK & 


LARGE Lge ag on pest 5 ae: cnc aa ; wesetings 
stock for sale. 


POLAND-CHIN A—Choice 
Jersey heifers. WM M. CLAR 


TWENTY COWS for sale—Springers 
6. L. D. STOWELL, Blackcreek, N x 
TAMWORTHS—HERMANVILLE FARM CO, Her- 
manville, Prince Edward Island, 

RECORDED Delaine 
MEARS, Johnston, O. 
FOR SALEHE—Dairy Shorthorn bulls. D. W. LEE & 
SON, Ellisburg, N Y. 

CHESTER owen. collie dogs; 
South Randolph, 

ANGORA GOATS. ED WOODYARD, Middleport, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WE pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poulisy Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


WANTED—Agents to _ sell 
hold article great utility. 8S. R. 
Loch Sheldrake, ¥Y. 


WE PAY $22 a week and 
to introduce poultry compound. 


CO Paranne 





" not 
Hib- 








mann prices; also 
, Lincoln, Neb. 


a choice lot, 3 to 











ewes, $8 wholesale, ©. G. 








circulars, PAINE, 











on commission house- 
DIVINE wt SON, 





expenses to 
PEER ATION AL re 


. 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SWEET CORN-—If you are making plans for a vegeta- 
ble garden this season you will do well to add to your 
list of seeds Urdway’s Golden sweet corm because it is 
certs. tender, juicy and sweet—the four leadi ates 
of the ideal corn. Send W cents to O. P. WAY, 
Saxonville, Mass, for a trial packet ctulsleien enough 

3% hills, or 2 cents for a half-pint, #0 cents for 
— = 75 cents for a quart; sent by return mail, post- 
paid; circula rs free on application. 





POTATOES FREE—Send five potate growers’ names 
and 0c for postage. and pnd packing, and we will send three 
— ee entury, Pan-American; 300 va- 

Part: ridge’ Woandots and Le ghorns ; circular free. 
HILER BROTHERS, Box 1, "Prattsburg, N » & 





OATS—AIl choice farm and grass seeds save “$1- barrel 
potatoes; descri, — = bg mailed at once; Ever- 
green corn for _postnge returned to first 100 
10 days. Address aes Tee POTATO FARM, Man- 
chester, N Y¥. 


NEW PEACHES—Sure bearers and money makers. 
Big berries; productive plums; giant asparagus; big 
sweet chestnuts; choice m2 and trees one-half agents’ 
rices ; ‘talog. H. HALE, South Glaston- 








AROOSTOOK seed potatoes. Over fifty varieties; send 
for catalog gapleining how I give my patrons the benefit 
of full-car freight rates, in heated cars, on their small 
individual orders, P. H. REED, _Fort Fairfield, Me. 


TREES—One dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. 
Secure varieties now; spring payment. 80-page cata- 
log. . G. C. STONE, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N N Y. 
Established 35 years, 


THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD C co, Caribou, “Me— 
Seed potatoes, garden and flower seeds; excel in earliness 
and naling: the med established seed house in northern 
Maine; catalog free. 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS; Fairtield strawberry, the 
money maker, nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
Early; circulars free. STANTON B, COLE, Bridgeton, 











EXCELSIOR strawberry plants, $2 per 1000; Palmetto 
Asp, $2.25; Paragon chestnuts 40c each; California Privet, 
fruit trees, etc. SAMUEL C. DeC OU, Moorestown, ,N J 


FOR SALE—20 bushels Early Sereesl tatoes, f 
eed, $1.25 bushel, $3.75 barrel of J bushels. Mt. oes, for 
Wood ridge, 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two 
stock oo French seed. MATHIS & 
ville, 


GINSENG—Booklet, all about this money-making 
plant, 3c stamp. Cc. D. NUSBAU M, Jonesboro, Til. 


BERRY plants, seed ,0tatoes, leading varieties. D. 
N, Seaford, Bot 











ears old, chotce 
ARTER, Black- 





M. JOHNS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





wht-bper cheese, house ja New York; etebtished 
utter, cheese Or ry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. “WOODWARD, to Greenwich St, N Y. 

LIVE and dressed poulty wanted on consignment; good 
active market, GIB BRO, Philadelphia 


POULTRY, apples, tatoes; ‘highest ‘ . wT. 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. »” ighest prices 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 








WANTED—By practical farmer, as manager of gentle- 
| — farm; ae in breeding, rearing onde 
a , a. and as —~ - age, ome family, 
rv 80 an a hustler; references, LIS 
REIS. Box 86, a Williston, LL 
POSER AN, gradener and | farmer; all details; pentle- 
man’s place; 25 years’ experience; references. COMPE- 
TENT, Box 200, Kiamesha, Sullivan Co, N 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 








LIVE wild rabbits wanted; 2 cents each; I pay ex- 
ress. E. B. WOODWAKD, 302 Greenwich St, New 


ork, 


BELGIAN HARW#S for sale; 
ERSIDE RABBITRY, Brisben, 


WATCH DOG—Large Great Dane pup, 9 menths : old, 
$2. BOX iM, Esperance, N . a 


BELGIANS, fancy and meat, 
Canton, N Y. 





prices reasonable. RIV- 








ST LAW KABBITR x, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


breeders. pogiterers or 

nd and the 
go into 
Judd 


IF you want to reach farmers, 
any others in the rural trade from 
Mississippi river westward to the Paine "coast, 
the Farmers’ ~~ department of Oran 2. 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. | want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the } #a—8 and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New patend Homestead at Springfiel Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd farmer of Chi- 
cage eS the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
wee! 


FOR INFORMATION about earth floors for cow 
stables address J. OC. BURNES, Hopkins, Minn. 


MANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. Milton, 











RAW FURS wanted. F. S. PALMATIER, ‘Leeds, NY. 


Best Paper for Advertising Stock 


From my advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricultur- 
ist, I had correspondence from people from 
five different states and found sale for all 
my stock and more. I returned erders 
which I could not fill, and am well satis- 
fied with the results obtained by adver- 
tising in your paper, and think it the best 
paper for advertising stock, etc, printed. 
Will H. Sturdevant. Vernon Center. N Y. 











Fruit Interests in Eastern New York. 


o {From Page 267.] 
growers’ association, F. E. Dawley, S. D. 
Willard and E. A. Callahan. 

A resolution was adopted to discontinue 
the Eastern New York horticultural society 
and transfer the membership to that of the 
New York fruit growers’ association. It 
was recommended that the fruit growers 
should hold two meetings annually, one of 
which shall be in the Hudson valley. It 
it likely that a meeting will be held during 
the summer at Poughkeepsie. The follow- 
ing committee was named to confer with 
the New York fruit growers’ association 
and arrange for the meeting: T. E. Cross, 
chairman, 8. V. Huested and N. Hallock. 
It is also proposed to hold a joint meeting 
at the American institute in New York 
next February. All horticultural and allied 
organizations in New Jersey, New York 
and Connecticut will take part. It will 
be a sort of tri-states’ horticultural re- 
union. 


« 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 


held in connection with the meeting of the 
Eastern New York horticultural society was 
remarkably fine. Notwithstanding the poor 
fruit season, the display of apples was ex- 
cellent. The principal premiums were 
awarded to Edward Young, Milton, N Y; 
Cc. R. Shons, Washingtonville, N Y; H. D. 
Lewis, Annandale, N Y; W. SS. Teator, 
Upper Red Hook, N Y; J. R. and G. §S. 
Clarke, Milton, N Y. The display of vege- 
tables, both forced and outdoor grown, was 
highly meritorious and instructive, G. M. 
Hay, Stamford, Ct; James Cannie, 
Larchmont Manor, N Y; Howard Nichols, 
Yonkers, N Y; Dean Ferris, Peekskill, N Y; 
R. C. Kaighn, Ellisburg, N J; Alexander 
Mair, Oakdale, L I, N Y; and William Scott, 
Tarrytown, N Y, being the highest prize 
takers. 

The floral display was superb. Siebrecht 
& Son, New Rochelle, N Y, took the 
first prize for a group of flowering plants, 
and Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N J, for 
best collection of orchids. The exhibits of 
roses and carnations were of surpassing 
beauty and excellence. The new large, 
dark pink carnation ‘‘Mrs Theodore Roose- 
velt’”’ shown by C. W. Ward, Queens, N Y, 
attracted much deserved attention and was 
awarded the large silver medal of the 
American Institute. A certificate of merit 
was awarded to Herbert Sparins for his 


new deep red carnation “Mrs James 
Wood.” Another beautiful new carnation 
“Daheim” was shown by C. Russell, 


Millbrook, N Y, who had also magnificent 
displays of other carnations and roses. 
Prominent among the latter was the 
new rose “Mrs Morgan” which formed a 
principal center of attraction. Mr Russell 
captured most of the first prizes in these 
classes. The keenest competition was in 
violets, which were staged in great abun- 
dance. G. T. Schuneman, Baldwins, L I; 
George H. Hale, Seabright, N J; C. G. Velie 
& Son, Marlboro, N Y; William Scott, 
Tarrytown, N Y, and A. .W. Williams, 
Highlands, N Y, were the highest prize 
winners. > 





Value of Soft Coal Ashes—W. E. B., 
Pennsylvania: The fertilizing value of soft 
coal ashes would be so insignificant that 
it would not be economical to buy them, 


YORK STATE FARMING 


FSMPA. 


Milk Producers Stand Firm. 


0. G. SAWDEY, MADISON COUNTY W Y. 





It was ascertained at the recent F S M 
P A meeting at Binghamton that much 
anxiety and uneasiness prevailed among 
the middlemen, milk dealers, over the fact 
that s0 many co-operative stations were 
being erected by farmers and that overtures 
had been made to induce prominent infiu- 
ence to stem the onward tide which means 
disaster to a great many of the milk sharks, 
The proposition was positively rejected no 


matter how liberal the amount offered 
might be. 
There was a feeling prevalent among 


those in attendance that victory would soon 
be perched upon the banners of the F S M 
P A. It was demonstrated that the farm- 
ers in many places were through ‘being 
led around or bulldozed by arbitrary milk 
dealers and were rapidly driving them out 
of business. McDermott Bunger dairy com- 
pany, who are operating extensively along 
the Black River railroad, have found out 
that fact. Farmers were equal to the occa- 
sion and won out. This is going to stim- 
ulate farmers at other places. If the farm- 
ers who never attend the meetings of the 
five states organization will stop their 
complaining, show themselves at meetings 
and find out what is being done, instead of 
fault finding, they would become better 
men and also co-workers. 

It was demonstrated at the meeting that 
certain railroads were discriminating and 
trying to protect milk dealers where the 
farmers owned plants by the side of theirs. 
A committee was appointed to go before 
the railroad commissioners with evidence 
and there is no doubt but what that matter 
will speedily be adjusted. Another commit- 
tee was named to formulate plans for con- 
solidating all of the co-operative stations 
on the various lines of railroads, placing 
them under one general management. This 
was heartily indorsed and the committee 
are at work. If successfully accomplished 
it will forever protect the farmer from the 
mercy of the New York milk exchange. 





Notes from Five States Milk Producers. 


Not very much winter milk produced in 
this section. Owing largely to the high price 
of feed, farmers sold their winter cows 
last fall. However, there are some _ that 
are producing winter milk. Corn ensilage 
and wheat bran are the. principal feeds 
used, clover ‘hay, corn stover and corn and 
cob meal where the farmers have their own 





corn. There is some gluten used but not 
extensively. I think more will be used 
this spring. Corn stover and hay will be 


the principal corn fodder until grass comes. 
The F S M P A are doing very little in 
here.—[Louis Piollet, Bradford County, Pa. 

Milk producers in this section are paying 
in carload lots $28 per ton for feed; $28 for 
corn meal; $25.75: for gluten meal, and $25 
for middlings. With reference to spring 
feed dairymen expect to continue the above 
unless they find something better for the 
money invested. The F S M P A _ have 
disbanded here. In my judgment the farm- 
ers in this as in a great many sections of 
the country will not work together for their 
mutual benefit. They want something for 
nothing. If they can find someone who 
will do all the work and give them, the 
profits they are satisfied; but just so soon 
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as someone wants pay for his services, the 
jig is up, and down goes the whole thing. 
That was the way with the FS MPA 
at this place.—[{J. H. Hartwell, Lackawan- 
na County, Pa. 

Dairymen in this section feed principally 
brewers’ grains and cob meal. There is also 
being fed a little beet feed, but not to any 
extent as yet. Dairymen raising their 
own corn, which undoubtedly will be their 
spring feed, and brewers’ grain. The F § 
M P A has not been given the assistance 
the organizaétion merits. We had at one 
time a local section in our neighborhood, 
but many farmers expect for $1 invested, 
$10 in return immediately. The annual dues 
is what I refer to. I am a firm believer 
in organization and system in agriculture, 
which to my mind is about 25 years behind 
the age. Price of milk % off exchange price 
for December, January and February.—{C. 
W. Vanatta, Hunterdon County, N J. 

Farmers are doing very little feeding near 
Athens and are not producing much milk. 
The present ‘high price of feed does not 
make the milk business pay. Numbers of 
farmers are dropping out of the business. 
The F S M P A is literally dead in this 
part of the country, with no prospect at 
present of further advancement.—[G. E. 
Hulett, Bradford County, Pa. 

Very little grain of any sort has been 
fed in the vicinity of Cortland as com- 
pared with previous years. The prices have 
been so high that farmers have been con- 
tented with less milk rather than’pay the 
big prices for feed. Quite a good deal of 
buckwheat middlings have been used in 
this section with gluten. The F S MPA 
is not as active as it should be here, al- 
though we have a station at Cortland built 
by the farmers. One is also being built on 
the same plant at Homer.—{F. H. Sears, 
Cortland County, N Y. 

Our largest milk producers are feeding 
about as usual; ensilage, wheat bran and 
gluten meal principally. The smaller farm- 
ers are not selling milk and are keeping 
their stock on fodder and whatever grain 
they have on hand, are not feeding as heav- 
ily as.usual, and are waiting for pasture 
to produce milk more cheaply. We have a 
small local section of F S M P A, but not 
enough to start a co-operative ‘creamery, 
so we are selling at the exchange price.— 
[Ben C. Decker, Wyoming County, Pa. 

We are feeding dairy cows home-grown 
grains, gluten and cottonseed meal, to- 
gether with hay and ensilage. At Stock- 
bridge there are only two shippers to New 
York market. The F § M P A is doing 
nothing here.—{G. P. Bradley, Berkshire 
County, Mass. 


$25 to California is the astounding rate 
advertised on Page 285 of this issue! No 
such chance has ever occurred before, and 
it is good only during March and April. 
We urge everyone to read the announce- 
ment and to send a postal for particulars. 
In return you will receive some fine things 
that will please you. : 








Spavin—M. C., New York, has a horse 
that has a swelling on the inside of the 
hock joint, which causes the horse to go 
lame. He was also strained in the front 
ankle. There is a hard bunch on the out- 
side of the joint and the animal is lame. 
Blister both parts with a little of the fol- 
lowing mixture: Cantharides four drams, 
lard two ounces. Rub on a little, let it re- 
main on for 24 hours, then wash off. In 
three weeks repeat the blister and so on 
until the lameness disappears. Keep the 
horse’s head tied up while the blister is on. 
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for - oom nqetem, For 12-16 ) 
eut from select -tanned 
leather, traces 6 ft. long, 13 BALL BEARING. 
in. wide, with cockeye, 18-ft| All steel dise harrow, easiest 
lines; Hook & Territ running & oor 7 Ba 
le and breast Straps 134! sizes, discs 16 or in. 
ig Bargain Allkinds| diameter, Pay double) shovels, 
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cuts 10 ft; 60 teeth, 2sece 
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Spreads to 33 


$7 \50 $15.95! $28.75 
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4 strongest made ; pump- | ptanter with automstic reel and 
ing and power mills, 8 to |80 rods of wire. Never misses, 
16-ft. ; also tanks,pumps, |drop: in hills and drills. We 
pipe 4 all pumping sup<|challenge the world with this 
- plies’ We furnish com-|planter. Will ship it on trial in 
Beam plete outfits. Prices alk| competition with all others. We 











Catalog free. |have 9% styles of Planters and 
in. ! Don’t fail to send for it..| Drills for field and garden. 


for our Free 336-Page Agricultural Catalogue. MAR 
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Seeders. | Tools,Carpenter 
Prices Lo Washing Machines, W: ete. 
VIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 Jellerson St-, Chicage, ils. 














FACTORY TO FARM 


at wholesale prices. The best fence on 
earth. atalogue FREE. 


THE CLEVELAND FENCE CO., 
CLEVELAND. OHIO. 











@ good crop and stock farm cheap. 
For Sale Address 0. H. Perry, New Berne, N.C. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
THE BARON DE HIRSCH AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The members of the graduating class, young men 
between seventeen and nineteen years of age, are ready 
for positious, For particulars, apply te 


Supt., H. L. SABSOVICH, Woodbine, N. J. 





FENGE! mace i= 


t. Sold to the Farmer at Whelesale 





cOLLED SFaine FE&BGE COS 
Box 27, Winchester, Indians, U. 8. de 





Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat Corn 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


76 | 3%] 60 | 38%) « 
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Cash or spot 


i eeeeeecee o 
oe OF. cccee 91 TH 9) 68 4846 ¢ 
Bos - — | 68 | 47%) . 

P 79g] 593%) .403%4 
86%) .7: 62%) .38 | - 
7 7444) 56 | .36% 
8844] .90 |.70 | .52% 

At Chicago, the encouraging thing in the 
wheat market is the increased cash busi- 
mess on both home and export account. 
Speculation has been somewhat slack, and 
prices without important change, but buy- 
ers showed more interest in the actual com- 
modity, evidently considering it worth 
ruling quotations. Under moderate sup- 
port, the market has exhibited more or 
less firmness, with an advance scored of 
about ic in both cash and futures; May in 
moderate favor at 78@79c p bu and the 
contract grade for Feb delivery around 7éc. 

The corn market has been given a little 
better support, with May in moderate de- 
mand around 62@62%c p bu, but trade as 
a whole lacking in special strength or 
activity. A moderate shipping demand is 
noted on domestic account, exports small. 
No 2 cash in store salable at 61@61%c p 
bu, No 2 yellow and white by sample 60@é6ic. 

Few developments in the oats “market, 
price fairly steady around 43@43%c p bu for 
May, and 42%c for No 2 in store; good to 
choice white oats by sample 44@4é6c. 

Although quiet, rye has shown moderate 
firmness, receipts small, demand restricted. 
No 2 in store quotable around 58%@59c 
p bu and by sample 60@6ic. 

Barley continues quiet, with good to 
choice grades steady, but common to fair 
quality weak to 1@2c lower. Quotations 
cover a range of 53@63c p bu for poor to 
choice; fcy nominally a shade premium. 

Timothy seed has been dull and market 
somewhat heavy, owing to lack of support 
and in spite of small receipts. Wintry 
weather checks the cash movement, but 
some interest manifested in Mar delivery at 
about $6.60 p 100 Ibs. Clover seed quiet and 
rather easy in tone, contract prime, or 
Mar delivery, quotable around 9.25 p 100 
Ibs, undergrades usual discount. Other 
grass seeds dull, Hungarian quotable at 
1.60@1.80 p 100 Ibs, German millet, 1.50@2.25, 
mustard 75c a 1.10. Good milling buck- 
wheat meets ready sale at 1.35@1.40 p 100 
Ibs. 

At New York grain market generally 
fairly active. No 2 red wheat, in elevator 
sold around 90%c p bu, corn 68%4c, oats 49c, 
western malting barley 70@75c. Flour quiet 
at unchanged prices. Fancy spring pat- 
ents 4.05@4.55 p bbl, do winter 4.20@4.30, 
spring straights 3.75@4, do winter 3.80@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


| Cattle Hogs | Sheep 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


$6.00} $6.45] $5.45) $5.25) $4,450 
40) 5.75) 6.50) 5. 5. 4.50 
° 6.75) - 6.50| 5.70) 490] 4.75 
Kansas City.......| 6 215| 6.30) 5.30) 5.00) 4.40 
Pittsburg 6.651 570 6.40! 565!) 5.50) 4.75 


At Chicago, cattle ruled a little firmer 
after a period of dullness early last week 
and the market is in a generally healthy 
position. Buyers are conservative in their 
actions, yet show a willingness to take 
practically all merchantable descriptions. 
Fancy beef steers, ee 10 Canners, $225@ 350 

toextra, 5! 50 Feeders. selected, 3 75@ 475 

‘oor to fair, - 4 75 Stockers..450 to 850 Ibs. 2 375 
Good native heifers. Calves, 300 lbs up, 425 
Fair to choice cows, 3 75 Calves. veal. 4 6 25 
Poor to fancy bulls. 2 450 Milch cows.each. 30 00@4500 

The hog market has continued active and 
fairly steady with usual classes of buyers 
interested. Receipts are liberal, many 
farmers west of Chicago showing a dispo- 
sition to accept present level of prices. 
Recent sales have been on the basis of $6.25 
@6.45 for good to choice heavy and 5.85@6 
for light weights. 

Sheep receipts continue liberal, includ- 
ing some far west lambs, which are be- 
ginning to appear on the market. Trade 
as a whole is good, buyers showing a will- 
ingness to pay practically full prices for 
the better grades of sheep and yearlings. 



































including some for export account. Good 
to choice wethers, $4.50@5.50, yearlings 5.75 
@5.85, mixed lots 3@4.25. Lambs in good 
demand when choice at 6.25@6.75. 

At New York, prime cattle of all kinds 
generally in good demand, and prices shade 
higher in some instances. Medium to choice 
steers sold at $5.35@6.30 p 100 Ibs, bulls 3@ 
4.50, tops 4.80, butcher cows 2.10@4.20. Veal 
calves barely steady. Common to choice 
sold at 5.50@9 p 100 Ibs, little calves 4@5, 
western 4.1244@4.25. Sheep in only moderate 
supply and firm, lambs generally steady. 
Medium to choice sheep sold at 4@5.25, culls 
3, lambs 5.87%@6.75, culls 4.50@4.75. Hogs 
reported firm. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market reported 
shade easier. Receipts Monday of this week 
100 cars. Quotations revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, #6 60 Poor to good fat bulls, 2 50@4 75 

. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 590 ‘oor to good fat cows, 2 (a4 50 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, | 4 15 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 50q@5 25 
Common,700 to 90u lbs, 3 7: 25 Bologna cows, p hd 8 WO@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 50 F’sh cows & springers,13 00@60 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 00 Veal calves, 6 00@8 25 

Hogs shade lower Monday of this week 
under receipts of 45 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.40 p 100 Ibs, mediums 6.30 
@6.35, heavy yorkers 6.20@6.25,.do light 6@ 
6.15, pigs 5.50@5.80. Sheep steady. Receipts 
Monday of this week 30 double decks. Good 
to choice sheep sold at 4.90@5.50, lambs 4.50 
@6.50. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 13@l4c p lb estimated dressed 


weight. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 80c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 54c, bran $22 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 29, linseed 31, gluten meal 30, 
do feed 26, middlings 24, hay 10@13, rye 
straw 10@11. Eggs 26@28c p doz, live chick- 
ens 11@11%c p 1b, turkeys 13@14c, ducks 12c, 
chickens 14c d w, turkeys 16@17c, ducks l5c. 
Potatoes 65@70c p bu, onions 1@1.25, turnips 
25@35c, beans 1.90@2, cabbage 2@3 p 100, 
apples 1.25@1.50 p bu. 

At Albany, potatoes $2.50@3 p bbl, onions 
8@5, cabbage 4@5 p 100, beans 1.70@1.80 p 
bu, apples 3@6 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@8.50. 
Fresh eggs 30@32c p doz, live fowls 9@10c 
P lb, chickens 9%@10%c, turkeys 10@lic, 
ducks 8@9c, fowls 10@1lic d w, chickens 11@ 
12c, turkeys 12@14c. Corn 72@75ic p bu, oats 
51@53c, bran 20@21 p ton, middlings 22@25, 
hay 12@16, rye straw 12.50@13. 





At Buffalo, fresh eggs 26@28c p doz, tur-. 


keys 12@16c p lb d w, chickens 12@13c, fowls 
11@12c, geese 11@12c, ducks 16@17c, live tur- 
keys 10%@l4c, chickens and fowls 11@12c, 
ducks 14@l5ic, geese 10@1llc, squabs 20c p 
pair. Potatoes 60@75c p bu, sweets 3.25@ 
4.25 p bbl, beets 65@75c p bu, carrots 35 
@40c, onions 1.25@1.50, parsnips 40@50c, 
squash 40 p ton. Apples 3.50@6 p bbl, Ca- 
tawba grapes 12%.@l5ic p bskt, strawberries 
40@60c p qt. Hay 10.50@13.50 p ton, rye straw 
8@8.50. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7@8, honey l16c p lb. Beans 1.75@ 
2 p bu, onions 1.15, potatoes 60@75c, cabbage 
8c p head, celery 35c p doz bchs, radishes 
20c. Corn meal 30@32 p ton, bran 25@26, 
middlings 25@26, hay 9@13, straw 8@ll. 
Fresh eggs 30@32c p doz, live fowls 9c p Ib, 
chickens 9@10c,turkeys 10c, chickens 12@ 
12%c d w, turkeys 13@lic, steers 74@9%4¢, 
veal calves 9@10c, sheep 71%2@9c, spring 
lambs 9%4@10c. 

At Watertown, beans $1.75 p bu, parsnips 
60@75c, turnips 35@40c, beets 40c, potatoes 
60@65c, onions 1@1.25, carrots 35c, cabbage 
4@5c p head, apples 1@1.50 p bu. Live veal 
calves 5@6c p lb, steers 44%@5c, lambs 4@5c, 
chickens and fowls 7@9c, turkeys 12c, chick- 
ens 11@12c d w, ducks 10c, turkeys 15@16c, 
fowls 10c. Corn meal 28 p ton, bran 25@ 
a 25@26, gluten meal 32, hay 12 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 90@90%c p bu, corn 63@63%c, oats 
47c, rye 67c, timothy hay $9.50@13.25 p ton, 
clover mixed 8.50@11, rye straw 5.50@6, bran 
18.50@19, middlings 19@21. Fresh eggs 25c 
p doz, live chickens 11@138c p Ib, fowls 9c, 
turkeys 9@lic, ducks 10c, geese 4@7 p doz. 
Apples 3.50@5 p bbl, cranberries 5@6. Pota- 
toes 80@85c p bu, onions 3 p bbl, cabbage 
23@25 p ton, string beans 4@5 p bu, new 
beets 50@60c p doz bchs, rhubarb 60@65c p 
beh. Live steers 4.75@6.25 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 3@7.25, hogs 5@6.40, sheep 3.85@4.50, 
lambs 5.75@6.35. 

At Columbus, corn 70c p bu, oats 48@50c, 
bran $22 p ton, shorts 21, middlings 23, 
screenings 20, hay 9@11. Live steers 3@ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


4.50. p 100 Ibs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.25, 
sheep 2@4, lambs 3.50@4.50. Fresh eggs 26¢ 
Pp doz, live fowls 9@94c p Ib, turkeys 12%c, 
ducks 10c, geese 7%c, fowls 10@10%c d w, 
turkeys 13%c, ducks 10c. Potatoes 75@78c 
p bu, onions 1.25@1.35, turnips 40c, cabbage 
22@23 p ton, beans 1.80@1.90 p bu, apples 
3.75@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 6.50@7.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
timothy hay $10.50@16 p ton, clover 11@12, 
rye straw 8.50@15, bran 20@21, No 2 Penn 
red wheat 8814c p bu, corn 66c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 50%c. Fresh eggs 30@32c p 
doz, live fowls 10%@lic p lb, roosters 7c, 
chickens 15@18c, ducks 13@14c, geese 13@14c, 
fowls 11%@12%c, chickens 11@l5c, capons 
12@18c, turkeys 12@20c, ducks 13@1é6c, geese 
9@lic. Apples 4@6 p bbl, cranberries 5@ 
8, Fla grape fruit 5@7.50 p bx, strawberries 
30@40c p qt. Choice eastern potatoes 2.30 
@2.40 p bag, N Y 70@83c, foreign 1.75@2 p 
168-lb sack, sweets 30@70c p bskt, onions 
1@1.40 ‘:p bu, cabbage 18@23 p ton, spinach 
1.75@2.75 p bbl, squash 2@2.50 p bx. 

At Pittsburg, choice potatoes, from 
store 95c@$1 p bu, carlots 85@90c, cabbage 
1.40@1.50 p bbl, do red 2@2.25, turnips 1@ 
1.65, carrots 1.50@1.75, parsnips 1.75@2, beets 
2.25@2.50, sweet potatoes 3@4.50, fancy white 
onions 4.50@5, choice red and yellow 1@1.50, 
celery 30@40c p doz, apples 4.25@6 p bbl, 
cranberries 7.50@9, hickory nuts 1@1.10 p bu, 
shellbarks 1.25@1.40. No 2 yellow corn 66@ 
67c p bu, No 2 white oats 50%@5ic, mid- 


dlings 21@23 p ton, bran 20.50@21, timdthy 
hay 12@14.50, clover mixed 10.50@11. Eggs 
30@35c p doz, live fowls 12@18c p Ib, chick- 
ens 13@1l5ic, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 13@l1l5c, 
geese 8@9c, fowls 10@17c d w, chickens 16 
@20c, turkeys 
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20@22c, ducks 17@18c. 

D—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
28@30c p doz, live turkeys 10@16c p Ib, 
chickens 12@lic, fowls 11@12c, ducks 11@ 
13c. Apples $3@4.75 p bbl, cranberries 6@ 
8, cabbage 16@18 p ton, onions 1.30@1.40 p 
bu, potatoes 75@80c, sweets 2.25@3.50 p bbl. 
Corn 65%c p bu, oats 47@47%c, timothy hay 
12@15.50 p ton, clover mixed 11.50@13, prime 
rye straw 12, bran 20@21, middlings 19@22, 
cottonseed meal 28@29. Mediumeto prime 
steers 4.40@5.75 p 100 Ibs, cOMmon 3.50@4, 
butcher. cows 1.50@4, bulls 2.75@3.60, oxen 
2.50@4.50, hogs 6.35@6.80, rough 5@6, veal 
calves 4@8, choice milch cows 40@60° each. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADB. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They*refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Apples. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING FEB 8 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 

poo don gow 
1,534 2,040 213 
574 — -- -- 574 
Portland 2,033 — 1,294 — 3,327 
Halifax .. 2,130 -= “> _ 2,130 
St John .. 351 — oo -- 351 
This week 6,622 2,040 1,507 817 10,986 
Last week 7,700 966 1,608 <= 10,274 

Total this season to date. 
1901-2 ....345,210 191,777 112,534 23,122 672,643 
1900-1 ....716,229 203,714 218°515 54,992 1,194,450 

At New York, receipts only moderate and 
prices well sustained. York Imperial $3.50 
@4.50 p bbl, Spitzenburg 5@7, Northern Spy 
3.50@5, Wine Sap 3.50@4.50, King 4@6, Gano 
3.50@4.50, Ben Davis 3.50@4.50, Greening 4@ 
7, red winter varieties 3@3.50. 

At Boston, market continues steady. King 
$4.50@5.50 p bbl, Spy 4@5, Ben Davis 3.50@ 
4, Gano 4.25, No 1 Me Baldwin 4@5, do 
Greening 3.75@4.25, seconds 3.25@3.75, Tal- 
man Sweet 2.50@3.50, mixed varieties 2.50@ 
3.50, seconds, all kinds 2.50@3.25. 

Beans. 


__ At New York, a stronger tone noted un- 
der more moderate receipts. Choice mar- 
row $2.20 p bu, medium 1.75@1.77%, pea 
1.72%4@1.76, red kidney 2.05, white kidrey 
2.40@2.45, turtle soup 1.80, yellow eye 1.35, 
imported medium 1.65@1.72%, green peas 
1.474%4@1.60. 
Eggs. 


At New York, receipts show some in- 
crease, but under good demand market has 
ruled strong. Nearby fancy, at mark 32%@ 
33c p doz, western and southern prime 32 
@32%c, do fair to good 31@32c, fresh gath- 
ered, dirties 29144.@30c. 

At Boston, in more moderate supply and 
higher. Nearby fancy, at mark, 32@34c p 


Other Total 
New York 817 4,604 


Boston 





THE’ LATEST MARKETS 


aoz, fair to choice eastern 28@32c, western 
28@32c. ” 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, choice apples firm. Choice 
to fancy evap’d apples ‘01 94%2@lic p Ib, 
poor to prime 7@9%c, choice to fancy ’00 
9@10%c, sun-dried 4%@6r, chops $1.75@2.50 
p 100 ibs, cores and skins 1.50@2, evap’d 
raspberries 23@23\c p lb, blackberries 744@ 
8c, cherries 134%@15%e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges generally steady, 
cranberries slightly firmer. Cal navel or- 
anges $2.25@4.25 p bx, Fla 1.50@4.50, grape 
fruit 4@8, fancy Cape Cod cranberries 7,50@ 
8, fair to prime 4@7, Jersey 5.50@6, Fila 
strawberries 30@40c p qt, fancy Va hand- 
picked peanuts 4144@4%%c p lb, hickory nuts 
1@1.50 p bu, bull 50@75c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. Spring bran 
$20.50@21.50 p ton, middlings 22.50@23, °win- 
ter bran 20@22.50, red dog 2.40 p sack, lin- 
seed meal 29.50@30, cottonseed meal 24.50@ 
27.50, chops 24, screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, 
coarse corn meal 1.27@1.29, brewers’ meal 
and grits 1.65. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, under moderate arrivals, 
market has a firmer tone. Prime timothy 
90@92%c p 100 lbs, No 1 824%@85ic, Ne 2 702@ 
7be, No 3 60@65c, clover mixed 60@67%4c, 
clover 55@57%c, salt 55c, prime rye straw 
75@80c, short rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, not especially active. Prime 
timothy $17@17.50 p ton, No 1 15.50@16, No 
2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12@13, clover 
mixed 12@14, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 
15.50@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 

At New York, market continues firm. 
State and western yellow $3@3.50 p bag, red 
3.25@3.75, Ct white 4@6.50, red and yellow 
3.50@4, Orange Co white 2@5 p bag, red and 
yellow 2.75@3.50. 

At Boston, supply generally liberal and 
fairly well cared for. Native yellow $1.30@ 
1.40 p bu, western Mass 3.25@3.75 p_ bbi, 
York state 3@3.50, Havana 2.50 p cra. 


Potatoer. 

At New York, supplies of foreign stock 
are heavy and irregular in quality and 
prices, choice generally steady. Prime Me 
2.25@2.50 p bag, do state 2.25@2.50 p 180 
lbs, state fair to prime 2@2.25, German good 
to fancy 1@1.40 p'112 lbs, Belgian 1.65@1.80 
p 168 lbs, Scotch prime 1.75@1.85, Irish and 
English 1.70@1.85, foreign poor. to fair 1@ 
1.50, Jersey sweets 3.50@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, tone of market quiet, cold 
weather hindering movement. Aroostook 
Green Mts 78@80c p bu, Hebrons 75@78c, 
Rose 75c, Dakota Red 68@70c, P E I Chenan- 
goes 65@68c, do Daokta Red 75@78c, Scotch 
$2 ‘p 168-Ib sack, Belgium 1.75@1.90. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a slightly easier tone noted. 
Live spring chickens 10%c p Ib, fowls 12c, 
roosters 7%4c, turkeys 12@12%c, ducks 50@ 
90e p pair, geese $1@1.50, pigeons 25@30c, 
turkeys 13@16c p lb d w, Phila chickens 17@ 
25c, nearby and western 10@i6c, fowls 11@ 
12%4c, capons 12@20c, ducks 9@lic, geese 7 
@10c, squabs 2@3.75 p doz, do broilers 50@ 
75c p pair. 

At Boston, market continues healthy. Live 
fowls 11@11%c p 1b, roosters 5@6c, chickens 
10@lic, northern and eastern fresh-killed 
fowls 12@14c p 1b, chickens 12@18c, pigeons 
75c@$1.35 p doz, squabs 2.50@3, western dry- 
packed turkeys 11@16%c, chickens 12@l14c, 
fowls 11%@13c, capons 13@17c, ducks 14@ 
l6c, geese 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, rather quiet during the 
cold snap. Beets $2@2.25 p bbi, carrots 1@ 
1.50, kale 75c, spinach 2.25@2.75, squash 2.50 
@3, turnips 80@90c, brussels sprouts 12@15c 
p at, cauliflower 2@2.75 p case, celery 75c@1 
Pp doz bchs, cabbage 15@20 p ton, egg plant 
5@7 p cra, parsley 2@2.50, romaine 50c@1.50, 
string beans 3@4.50, tomatoes 1@2.50 p car- 
rier. : 

Wool. 


A quieter tone is noted in wool circles. 
The aggregate sales at leading seaboard 
markets during the week under review are 
materially lighter than in previous weeks. 
Buying of the “early clip” in Arizona con- 
tinues active at 12@14%c p lb. This clip is 
estimated by the trade about 500,000 Ibs. 
Some dealers claim the prices paid are 
above the present market, thus indicating 
the strength in the situation. Foreign ad- 
vices’ continue firm at advanced prices. 


Choice Ohio XX and above has sold at Bos- 


ton at 27%e p lb, delaines 28¢c, fine un- 
— fleeces 1744@20c, choice % blood Ohio 
c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Cheese Market. 


The feeling in the cheese market con- 
tinues firm and prices in some instances 
are a shade higher. Movement of stock 
has not been especially heavy, but holders 
are decidedly firm in their views, and as 
the winter make has been quite moderate, 
supplies are gradually working down to 
rather narrow proportions. The most ac- 
tive season for cheese is yet ahead of us, 
and some holders of extra fancy lines re- 
fuse to sell at present quotations. Ex- 
porters have shown some interest, and near- 
ly all grades of stock are steady to firm. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
114%4@12%c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 11@ 
12c, flats 10%@1i1%c.—At Rochester, choice 
11@11%c.—At Buffalo, fancy 10%@lic, fair 
to good 9@10c.—At Watertown, twins 11%c. 

At New York, market has shown a hard- 
ening tendency, and prices shade higher. 
Fancy small, fall made 11%@12c p Ib; do 
large 10%c, choice small 11@il%c, choice 
large 10@10%c, light skims 8144@9%<c, full 3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy 
full cream firm at 11%@11%c p 1b, choice 
10% @11\%c, part skims 7@9c.—At Pittsburg, 
choice Sept 12@12\c, part skims 114@11%c, 
brick 14%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats llc p Ib, twins 
11%c, N Y¥ cheddar 11%c, long horn 13c.—At 
Columbus, N Y cheddars 12c, state flats ilc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y firm 
at 114%@11%c p Ib. 





At Chicago, continues steady. Choice 
twins 10@10%c p Ib, daisies 104%@10%c, 


Young Americas 11@11'%c, long horns 114%@ 
11%c, cheddars 9%@10%c, Swiss 8@12%c, 
limburger 6@10%c, brick 7@11%c. 

At Boston, a somewhat stronger feeling 
is noted. Extra N Y twins 114,@11%c p Ib, 
Vt 11@11%c¢, firsts 94%4@10%c, western twins, 
extra 10%@lic, fair 9@10c, Ohio flats 9@ 


10c. 
The Butter Market. 


Butter has again advanced and sold at 
28c p lb at Chicago and 29c at New York, 
3c p Ib higher than any point previously 
reached this sedson. The demanc has been 
active and receipts comparatively light. 
Anoth<c; feature of the market is that near- 
ly everyone wants fresh made goods, and 
the supply has not been sufficient to go 
around. Cold weather and heavy snow 
storms in producing sections have evident- 
ly reduced the flow of milk, which at no 
time this winter has been very liberal, and 
the shortage coming now when _ storage 
goods have worked down to moderate pro- 
portions and the increased output of fresh 
made is depended on to supply the trade, 
the situation is considered by many de- 
cidedly strong. That conditions are the 
natural results of the demand exceeding 
the supply is evident, as dealers buy suffi- 
cient stock only to fill immediate orders, 
and all lines of butter are selling well at 
firmer rates. The high price of grain and 
feed stuffs is another important factor, 
and that farmers are feeding less than 
usual has become more apparent than ever. 
Considering the increased cost of feeds and 
good demand for milk at advanced figures, 
a 30c basis for choice grades is not out of 
proportion. Large shipping centers have 
received good orders from outside points 
and the situation is practically the same 
at all large markets. Receipts, however, 
will undoubtedly increase, stimulated by 
the high prices and milder weather not far 
distant in southern producing sections. An 
advance, in retail prices will also tend to 
lessen the consumption. Nevertheless, it 
will be some time before the heavy spring 
output comes on the market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


. New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......27%@28 c 26 @26%c 26 @26%c 
1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 20%@21 c 
1900 ......24%@25 €& 251446@26 c 24 @24%c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
25@28c p-1b, prints 26@29c, dairy 20@23c.—At 
Albany, emy tubs 27@28c, prints 28@29c, 
dairy 25@27c.—At Rochester, extra Efgin 25 
@26c, state cmy'22%@23c, dairy 21@22c.—At 
Buffalo, fancy prints 26@28c, June 18@20c, 
dairy 14@20¢c, rolls 12@18c.—At Watertown, 
emy tubs 25@26c, prints 27%@28c, dairy 20 
@28c. 

At New York, arrivals quickly taken at 
higher prices. Cmy extra 29c p Ib. firsts 
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27@28c, seconds 25@26c,.June make 19@24c, 
fancy state dairy 26@27c, fair to good 18 
@20c, western imt emy 19@23c; rolls 15@1$e, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
continues firm. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 29@29%c p 1b, firsts 28%c, sec- 
onds 23@25c, ladle 16@19c.—At Pittsburg, El- 
gin prints 30@3ic, tubs 29@30c, O and Pa 
cmy 26@27c, dairy 18@20c, fancy roll 16@17c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy firm at 29c 
p lb, firsts 27@28c, dairy 16c.—At Columbus, 
cmy tubs 26c, prints 27¢c, dairy 14@1é6c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy firm at 28%@29c p lb, firsts 27@27%c, 
extra gathered cmy 26@27c, firsts 23@24c, 
ladle 19@21ic, dairy 23@27c. 

At Chicago, the supply of choice fresh 
stock has been rather light and under a 
good demand, prices have advanced sharp- 
ly. Extra cmy 28¢ p Ib, firsts 25@26c, 
seconds 17@20c, June make 18@22c, choice 
= 22c, firsts 19@22c, ladles 13@17c, rolls 
ic, 

At Boston, receipts show a slight increase 
but are still only moderate and tone of 
market firm. Vt and N H cmy extra 27c 
p lb, N Y 26%@27c, western 261%4@27c, firsts 
24@26c, June make 19@23c, Vt dairy extra 
23c, N Y 22c, firsts 19@21c, western imt cmy 
14@17c, ladle 13@15c. 
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A Standard Apple Box has been adopt- 


ed by the Inland Empire hort assn of Wash. 
The box is to contain 2241 cu in of space 
and will be made in two shapes in order 
to conform to the different varieties of ap- 
ples. One size will be 10x11x20%4 in, inside 
measure, and the other will be 10%xlix 
18 9-16 in, inside measurement. The official 
standard adopted by the assn is slightly 
over a bushel. Each box-of apples is to be 
branded “One bushel.” The next legisla- 
ture will be urged to adopt such a standard 
by law, coupling therewith a penalty for 
using any other. 





Growing Sugar Beets—E. W. T., Tennes- 
see: Our book on the American sugar in- 
dustry by Herbert Myrick, editor of 
American Agriculturist, will answer your 
inquiries. It will be sent from this office 
postpaid upon receipt of $1.50. Sugar 
seed can be obtained from any reliable 
seedsman. Consult our list of advertisers. 


SAVE $10.--PER COW 


EVERY YEAR OF USE 








DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


Prices $50. - to $800.- 
“Alpha” and ““Baby’’ styles. Send for Ca 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT 87., 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. 





¢ write now for our prices 
= and circulars. 
L. RB. LEWIS, 14 Main 6t., Cortland, N. Y. 








« & o 
Money in Mining. 
5 CENTS will buy stock in one of the best 
per Share Tunnel and propositions 
ever offered. The Buckeye Tunnel and Mining Co, j 
own seven claims (about 30 acres) at Georgetown, 
Colo., 4 mile from railroad and within 3000 feet of 
well known rich mines that have paid their millions, 
1200 feet of tunnel now completed and shows pay ore 
for over 100 feet. One thousand more feet of develop- 
ment brings you big returns and steady dividends. 
Capital stock 750,000 shares, par value $1.00, full paid 
and non-assessable. 475,000 shares in the treasury. 
A limited amount of treasury stock will be sold at Se 
per share to those who come in-at once. Your 
money back in 30 days if not satisfied. Particu- 
lars free. Address 


GRAY WARNER, 
FISCAL AGENT, 


Box 879, Denver, Colo, 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 
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The most significant word yet~ spoken 
on the future of the Philippines comes from 
the mouth of Sec Long, who in an address 
before the Middlesex club at Boston, Mass, 
strongly hinted that the independence of 
the islands is a possibility of the future. 
He said: “This is the work not of a day 
but of a generation. But when the time 
comes that that trust is executed and the 
ability of self government is assured, then 
the question of their political status will be 
for the people of those islands themselves 
to decide. Whether they will walk alone 
and independent or whether they will walk 
hand in hand with us, as Canada walks 
with Phgland, they—whoever they shall 
then be—will decide. And as England re- 
spects the wishes of Canada in this regard, 
sod shall we then respect and ought to re- 
spect the wishes of the Philippines.’”’ It is 
believed that if not inspired by the admin- 
istration, this speech at least had the 
administration’s approval, the secretary 
having been in conference with Pres Roose- 
velt shortly before the speech was delivered. 
This, following the recent widely quoted 
utterances of Dr Schurman of Cornell, falls 
with something the nature of a bomb-shell 
in imperialistic ranks. 


Martial law has been proclaimed in 
Trieste, Austria, because of strike riots. The 
riots have proved the gravest in Austria 
in years. A number have been killed and 
wounded. 


Prince Henry of Prussia and his suite 
sailed for America on the North German 
Lloyd steamer Kromprinz Wilhelm last Sat- 
urday. The imperial yacht Hohenzollern 
has arrived at New York. Admiral Evans 
is to accompany Prince Henry during his 
tour in this country. 


Last week there died at Claudeboye, 
County Down, Ire, Lord Dufferin, one of 
the most brilliant men of the past half cen- 
tury. He won every distinction that could 
be conferred for brilliant services in the 
British public service. He was a_ great 
administrator, a great diplamat and a man 
of letters, whose renown is world-wide. His 
term as governor-general of Canada is still 
spoken of across the border as the “golden 
age of Dufferin.” In India and Asia his 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Professional Breeders in competing for 
prizes at the great shows generally exhibit 
artificially hatched powltry.. The demands 
of chicken growers and breeders for very 
simple but reliable incubators grow great- 
er each year. George H. Stahl, of Quincy, 
Ill, manufactures incubators built on scien- 
tific principles and made of materials spe- 
cially designed for the service they are to 
give, and sO simple that they can be 
operated by anyone. They are of different 
sizes, the 50-egg, known so favorably the 
poultry world over as the wooden hen, and 
the 200-egg, being an enlargement of the 
former. [In these incubators heat, mois- 
ture and ventilation are automatically and 
perfectly controlled. They are surprisingly 
cheap, the price is only $12.80 for a first- 
class 200-egg incubator, which is claimed 
to hatch every fertile egg. To anyone in- 
terested in chicken raising or breeding of 
any kind, circular and catalog will be 
mailed free upon request, if you mention 
this paper. 





The Columbus Carriage and Harness Co, 
of Columbus, O, have adopted the plan of 
‘dealing direct with carriage buyers and 
‘eliminating the middleman altegether. They 
Bell to the customer at the same rate they 
,formferly sold to dealers, thereby saving 
him the intermediate profits, and in addi- 
tion gives him a wider range of selection. 
One of the distinguishing features of the 
relations between the Columbus Carriage 
Co, is the liberal manner in which the 
company deals with their customers. Each 
carriage is sent to the customer with the 
definite understanding that if it is not in 
every way saisfactory, it can be returned 
to the factory and the purchasé money will 
be returned and no freight charges made 
either way. Any one interested in the car- 
riage question will find it to his advantage 
to write for a catalog, which is sent free 
if you mention this paper, and study its 
prices. The money that can be saved in 
this way is considerable, and sheuld not be 
overlooked when a purchase of this kind 
is contemplated. Address The Columbus 
Carriage Co, Columbus, O. 


OUR 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


services to Great Britain were of the very 
highest order. As a diplomat he has been 
rated as the equal of the great Taleyrand. 
His last days were clouded by the death of 
his eldest son, Lord Ava, in South Africa, 
and the failure of certain corporations to 
which he loaned hig name. His second son 
succeeds to his titles as marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava. The wife of the present marquis 
is an American. 


Theodore Rooseveit, Jr, eldest son of the 
president, who has been dangerously ill at 
Groton, Mass, is now on the; road to recov- 
ery.——The loss by the great fire at Pater- 
son, N J, is now placed at $6,000,000. The 
ability of the stricken city to take care 
of herself unaided has attracted wide and 
favorable comment.—An American com- 
pany proposes to build an electric road from 
Rome to Naples.—~—A force of 150 mounted 
British infantry recently led into a Boer 
ambush lost 50 killed and wounded. 


The labor interests are bringing strong 
pressure to bear on congress to secure leg- 
islation which shall insure the building of 
United States warships of the future in 
navy yards. The short hour system pre- 
vailing in government yards is undoubtedly 
a factor in the case. Labor has made it- 
self felt powerfully in other directions, not- 
ably on the Chinese exclusion question, the 
demand for a federal eight hour law and 
for legislation fn regard to inspection and 
regulation of factories. 


An Anglo-Japanese alliance is the latest 
move on the international chess board, a 
treaty having been signed by Great Brit- 
ain and Japan binding the two nations to 
joint action to maintain the integrity of 
China and Korea. Virtually it is an 
offensive and defensive alliance to pre- 
serve the status quo in the far east. 
The publication of this treaty is gen- 
erally regarded as a tantamount to 
a notice to Russia to keep hands off 
Chinese territory, though how far it will 
go toward preventing her from gradually 
absorbing Manchuria where she is already 
strongly entrenched is an open question. 
The dual alliance is favorably regarded in 
the United States as being in line with 
the American open door policy. 


The state department has received official 
confirmation of a report that the money 
for the ransom of Miss Stone, the American 
missionary, and Mme Tsilka, her companion, 
has been paid to their brigand captors. No 
word of the release of the captives accom- 
panied the report. 


Members of a French scientific mission 
in New Guinea were horribly massacred last 
month according to advices received in 
France. The _ scientists were surprised 
while asleep and 25 of them killed, many 
being horribly mutilated. The savages who 
committed the outrage were cannibals. 


The ministerial alliance of Salt Lake, 
Utah, will petition for the passage of a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting poly- 
gamy. The alliance claims to possess posi- 
tive proofs that polygamy is practiced by 
the Mormans in open defiance of the law 
and that it is taught in the Morman 
church. 


Pittsburg is to get the new school for 
the education of engineers to be established 
by the French government and New York 
the French school of political science, ac- 
cording to a statement by the chief council- 
or of the foreign board of trade of France. 


Within the past few months two main 
lines of railway, the Memphis and Mobile 
and the New Orleans and Missisippi Mid- 
land, to pass through the hill country of 
Mississippi, have been projected. These 
will be of vast importance.to the lumber 
interests, topping a great lumber region, 
practically untouched because of inacces- 
sibility hitherto. 

To Run an Incubator Successfully un- 
der the most natural circumstances and 
conditions is the aim of the Sure Hatch peo- 
ple, who are just now sending out their 
interesting descriptive catalog and price 
list. Although a western concern, their 
machines are now sold so largely in the 
east that a branch house has been estab- 
lished at Columbus, O. You can get one 
of these valuable -catalogs by addressing 
the Sure Hatch Incubator Co at Clay Cen- 
ter, Neb, or Columbus, O. They are mailed 
free. Please mention this journal. 


The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 
life of the wagon itself. Our 


ELECTRIG vic: 
WHEELS 
Reve ave a new lease of life to thousands of old 
by can be had in any desired height,and 
one ny width tire re to 8inches, With a set of these 
wheels you can ina few minutes have either a high 

or @ low down wagon. The Electric Hand 
Wagon is made by skilled workmen, of best sslect- 
ed material—white hickory axles, steel w heels, stee! 
hounds, etc. Guaranteed to carry 4000lbs. Here is 
the wagon that will save money for you, as it 
lasts almost forever. Ourcatalog describing the uses 

of these wheels and wagons sent free. Write for it. 
WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 














STEEL ROOFING 


new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
ects, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. 
The best RooAng, Siding or Ceiling you can 
use. No experience necessary to lay it. 
An ordinary hammer or hatchet the 
only tools you need. We furnish free 
with each order sufficient paint and 
nails. Comes either flat, corrugated or 
“Vv” crim Delivered free of 
eharges at the following prices 
TO ALL POINTS IN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 
misconst, MICHIGAN, YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
ens WA, WEST MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, 
RGINIA, MISSOURI, MINNESOTA, 
Per Square, $2.35. Per Square, $2.50. 
Prices on other States on application. 
A square means 100 square feet. Write for free 
catalogue No. 25. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


SELF-CONTAINED 


‘HANDY MAW’ 


| Gasoline Engine 
The little giantamong 
gasoline engines. The 


e ideal engine 
for such woul as grind- 
ing.churning, shelling 

separating cream, and 





many other 
sential to economic farming. Cheapest ower 
made. Takes little room ; costs next to nothing 
torun. We make all kinds of engines,both ver- 
tical and horizontal. Send for our free catalog. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO. 
1076 W. iSth Ste, Chicago, lts. 





YDRAULIC 
Sievers PRESS. | 
World's Fair. Get our 


SS MPG. CO. 
BEST IN THE WORLD t 





jwans. 4 AUGER (Used by U. 8 Government) 
ells, for constructing T elegraph 

and Telephone Lines, Pros 

pecting for Mine 


Sizes 4 to 10 in. $2.50. Thrice 


) vy te oe —— arise 6 to in- 


., tL 


ita your d 
DRILLING 


WE — 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either s aoe or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on silis. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
9perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


mga, of of fay Size, end all 
SWS .2255 
HARDER nore. CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
Agricultural Books Sent te Saunt au 


COMPANY, Chicago or 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 

















Grandfather 
Pritchett’s Opinion. 


By M. E. Tilden. 


Little Joe Pritchett sat out on the back 
fence, kicking his heels against the boards 
and looking, aS Hannah, the help, said, 
“as cross as two sticks,” Little Joe wasn’t 
s0 very little, after all, belng almost 14 
years old and a well-grown lad, but he 
was always called Little Joe to distinguish 
him from his father, who was Joe also, 
and his father before him, thotgh Joe 
never remembered hearing grandfather 
calied anything but Josiah. 

It was a great day at Banbury Four 
Corners, for the circus and menagerie were 
coming; after several weeks of advertising. 
Nearly every one in Banbury was going,— 
they always did. It was the thing to do 
there, and of course Joe was wildly excited. 
Hadn't he been up at 3 o’clock that morn- 
ing; ahd walked the four miles to the Cor- 
ners, just on purpose to gee the show come 
into town? And he and the other boys had 
passed their opinions on everything to be 
seen, and told what they expected to see 
in the afternoon when the greatest show 
on earth was in progress. | 

Joe had taken his breakfast along with 
him, and his mother had told him he 
needn’t hurry back,—only be sure and get 
home ih time to get on his Sunday suit 
before the early dinnér, ahd immediately 
afterward the whole family would drive 
over to see the performance. 

Joe got home shortly before noon, tired 
but happy, thinking of the glorious time 
before him.. Hannah stood in the back 
yard, beckoning vigorously. “It’s a shame, 
Joe, and I’m sorry for yé, but you can’t 
go this afternoon. Your Grandfather Prit- 
echett’s come for the day,. and you know 
what he thinks about them circuses!” 

Joe gave a perfect howl of dissapoint- 
ment. If he hadn’t been 80 big a boy, he 
would have cried outright. “I don’t care, 
I think "tis the meanest thing I ever heard 
of! What did he comé to-day for? Ain’t 
there plenty of other days When the circus 
isn’t here? I believe he did it oh purpose!” 
And Joe banged the gate and fran off to 
the barn. 

Hannah called to him, “Dininer’s ready, 
and there’s pan-dowdy. You’d better come 
in; your grandfather’ll be asking for you.” 
But Joe’s grief was too deep to be com- 
forted, even by pan-dowdy. It was 1 
o’clock now, and all the other good folks 
of Banbury had gone; numerous teams 
were pasing the house, filled With happy 
looking families. 

Joe had finally gone to the house, and 
his mother had talked with him in the 
kitchen, as she watched him eat the din- 
ner she had kept hot. “I am sorry, Joey, 
it happened so. I know just. how disap- 
pointed you are, but grandfather wouldn’t 
like it if we left him, and besides, he 
came over On business, so father couldn’t 
go away, and you know he wouldn’t let 
you go alone.- We'll try and make it up 
someway, dear.” And mother laid a kind 
hand on Joé’s tumbled black hair. 

“Tt can’t be made up,” cried Joe. ‘The 
circus only comes once in’ three or four 


years. Oh, @éar, why wasn’t it Grandpa 
Morrison imstéad! He would have gone 
with wus.” 


Now Grandpa Morrisoh was stout and 
jolly, and enjoyed a good time as Well as 
the young ones, but Grandfather Pritchett 
was different. He was tall @nd thin, and 
didn’t smile if he could help it. Besides, 
he was deacon in the Orthodox church, 
and considered the circus a dreadful place, 
as well as most cther places: where a good 
time could be had;—so Joe thought. 

“Now, Joe, come tn and speak to grand- 
father, dear. You know he fs proud of you, 
if he doesh’t say much to Make you think 
so,” and Mother Pritchett tried hard to 
make Joe smile. Joe didn’t want to, but 
he was fond of his mother, so went in to 
please her. 

His father and grandfather ‘were sitting 
by the table, with numerous papers Spread 
out before them, talking busily. 

“Fow Go you do, Josiah,” said his grand- 
father, shaking hands. “I am -glad to See 
you are at home to-day. In my _ young 
days, boys had something better to do than 
waste their titite in sfiful places like a cir- 
Gis tent. Bo¥s in my day .were boys ‘to 
read about.” 

Grandfather folded his thin hands and 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


looked solemnly ovér his glasses, and then 
turned to business again. Joe felt crosser 
than ever. He sometimes told his mother 
that he thought Grandfather Pritchett must 
have been an awful little boy, a regular 
prig of a fellow, for now, whenever he told 
a story, he always ended it with the words 
that Joe did so hate, “Now he was one of 
the boys you read about.’ 

This brings me back to the beginning of 
my story, where Joe sat on the fence kick- 
ing the boards. From his place in the barn 
he had watched the teams go by; he would 
not show himself until he knew they were 
all gone. Now he sat and thought gloom- 
ily of all he was missing, and was so lost 
in thought that he did not see his mother 
until she stood beside him. 

“Joe, how would you like to take old 
Betsy and the buggy and drive over to 
grardfather’s? He forgot to bring back 
the scythe, and father wants te use it to- 
morrow. + thought you would like to go 
over and get it, and if grandma’s willing, 
you can bring litth Mary home with you, 
to stay all night. We'll pop some corn and 
make candy, and have a réal good time.” 

Joe began to look a little interested. He 
was very fond of his cousin, little Mary, 
or Molly, as he called her. She wasn’t like 
most girls, being in fact almost as good as 
a boy. She had the prettiest -little round 
face, with the whitest skin and pink cheeks. 
Her head was covered with short rings of 
yellow hair that looked like gold in the 
sun, and her dark blue eyes were just danc- 
ing With fun. As for her dimples, they were 
something worth looking at! Mary’s par- 
ents were dead, and she lived with Grand- 
father Pritchett. Joe was glad grandma 
was jolly .or else little Mary would have 
had a dull time of it. But then, she was a 
girl to live happily most anywhere. Even 
Grandfather Pritchett had to smile at her 
occasionally. 

Joe slid off the fence and went in the 
house to brush his hair, while Isaac har- 
nessed old Betsey into the covered buggy. 
At last they were off, the family watching 
him start, and giving numerous messages 
about Mary and the scythe. 

Grandfather Pritchett lived in Crosstown, 
four miles the other side of the Corners, 
So Joe had a 16-mile ride before him, count- 
ing there and back. Howéver, old Betsey 
was a good traveler, and the road was 
through lovely woods most of the way, and 
then, as he would have to pass the Corners, 
Joe hoped to get a peep at the show. He 
decided that he would drive quite near on 
the way home, and let. Molly see the tents. 
She, poor child, had never been to a circus, 
and probably never would while she lived 
with Grandfather Pritchett. 

Joe rather hurrted 014 Betsey on the way 
to Crosstowh, as he wanted the time when 
Molly was with him. So in a little more 
than an hour he was Griving up the road to 
the pleasant white cottage where litth Mary 
lived. 

Grandma. and Mary were on the porch, 
picking over ‘strawberries. “Why, Joe, dear, 
where did you come from?’ and grandma 
dropped her pan of hails and hurried down 
the steps, followed by Tittle Mary, whose 
face was dimpling With smiles. 

Joe Rave his Messages, while Mary danced 
up and down, crying, “Oh, do, do, granny, 
let me go home with Joe. Aunt Lucy has 
sent for me, and @randpa says I may!”’ 

Of course grandma said yes. What else 
could she do, with such an eager pair be- 
fore her? So Mary was taken in the house 
to change her dress, and Joe tied Betsey 
under the trees, and sat on the piazza and 


ate strawberries and drank milk that 
grandma sent out to him. 
As soon as Mary was ready, and old 


Betsey a little rested, the two children 
started,Joe with his pockets full of 
grandma’s doughnuts, and Mary with a big 
pail of the nicest strawberries for Aunt 
Luey, while the scythe was set up im the 
front of the buggy. Grandma stood at the 
gate, saying good-by, and warning them 
about the scythe, which she said was as 
sharp as a razor, 

The children enjoyed the ride hugely. 
Joe was busy with the reins, so Molly fed 
him with the doughnuts, now and then pop- 
ping a big red berry into his mouth. Joe 
told her about -his disappointment and also 
related what he had seen in the morning 
when he had walked to the Corners. 

Molly, never having been to a circus, lis- 
tened with round, round eyes, and sympa- 
thized warmly with Joe, and was quite ex- 
cited at the thought of ‘seeing even the 
outside of the tents. ; 

“Now you see,” said Joe, “I’m goirig to 
take the cross road. It will be a little near- 
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er, and will bring us right to the back 
of the circus ground.” And Joe shook the 
reins on Betsey’s back to hurry her along. 
But it was nice and cool in the woods, and 
Betsey preferred to take her time. The 
cross road was just about halfway betwcen 
grandfather’s farm and Banbury Corners, 
and as Joe turned the horse into it, he saw 
something queer-looking in the distance 
that seemed to be coming toward them. 

_“T say, Molly, what do you suppose that 
is? Leoks t0o0 small for a cow, and bigger 
than a dog.” : 

Molly stood up in the buggy to get a 
better view. Her mind was taken up with 
thoughts of the circus, so with a little 
chuckle she said, “I guess it’s a wild beast 
from the circus, Joe.?’ 

“Let’s say ’tis,” said Joe, laughing. “Hi! 
how he’s coming! and Joe pointed with his 
whip to the strange object, that was cer- 
tainly coming nearer. 

At this time the old white mare-seemed 
to scent something wrong; she tossed her 


head, pricked up her ears, and finally, with - 


a frightened snort, wheeled right around, 
and started on a gallop back over the road 
she had come. 

Joe and Molly were too surprised to 
speak, for a moment, then Joe found his 
tongue again, and leaned out of the buggy 
to look back. 

‘$t is, Molly, as true as you live!” It’s 
a wild beast of some kind, and it’s getting 
nearer, too!” he cried. 

“Oh, Joe, what shall we dor’ 

“Now, don’t you be afraid, Molly. Pl 
look out for you.” And snatching ‘the 
whip, Joe gave old Betsey a cut across the 
back. But Betsey was already going as 
fast as she could, and being well ong 
in years, was pretty tired with the long 
distance she had traveled. The beast, 
whatever it was, was now gaining on them 
rapidly; the children could see the spots 
on its skin. 

Molly began to tremble 4 little. “Will 
it eat us, Joe?” she asked, softly. 

“¥ don’t know, Molly. I with you were 
home, anyway,” and Joe looked much trou- 
bled. Once when he breught the whip smart- 
ly across Betsy’s back, the old ‘mare gave 
a spring ferward, swerved sharply to one 
side, the wheel struck a huge stump, -and 
the first thing Joe realized was the fact that 
he was on the ground, and Betsey fast dis- 
appearing from view. The 1 was, she 
had upset the buggy, and cleared herself, 
then finding she was free, had taken French 
leave. 

Joe recovered his sénses in a second, and 
looked for Molly, but could see nothing of 
her, though he heard her voice calling to 
him. In fact, she was hidden under the 
buggy, which had turned completely over. 

Joe grabbed the scythe which lay near, 
for he saw the leopard (he knew now that 
that was what the beast was) was fast 
approaching. “Stay where you are, Molly, 
and keep out of sight,’ he cried. “The 
thing’s coming fast, but there’s a man fol- 
lowing ©n horseback @s quick as he can.” 

Joe waited for noreply, but with the scythe 
placed himself between the carriage and 
the leopard, that was now within a few 
yards of him. He saw the fierce glaring 
eyes, and could almost feel the hot breath 
on his face. The boy’s heart ‘sank, but his 
mettle was up. Oh, if Grandfather Prit- 
chett could but have seen him there as he 
stood facing the angry beast! 

For a moment the two, boy and leopard, 
stood eyeing each other. Joe Gared not re- 
move his gaze from his enemy. Then the 
leopard creuched low, and with a snarl of 
rage, prepared to leap. 

Like a flash Joe raised the Scythe, and 
as the beast sprang forward struck with 
all his might. 

There Was-a frightful cry; for a moment 
Joe didn’t know whether it came from him 
er the leopard. Then he Yrealized that he 
was, sd far, uninjured, for the leopard was 
struggling on the ground, trying to free 
herself from the scythe, the point of which 
had passed through the creature’s throat. 

The infuriated beast was striving to 
spring again, and Joe feared another at- 
tack. At that moment he heard a sharp 
report, and saw the leopard drop to the 
ground, shot through the heart. 

For a moment the world seemed whirling 
around, and the next thing Joe knew, -he 
was lean against the buggy, and Molly 
was beside him, while a man, gun in hand, 
stood near, looking at ‘the leopard. ; 

“Well, my boy, you did that bravely,” ‘he 
sald. “I'm sorry ‘enough ‘the ‘beast had to 
be killed; She was & fine one; but when it’s 
a matter of Wfe or @eath, why, human be- 

[To Page 301.] 
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Our Out-Door Friends. 


MARY F. BUTTS. 
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One day I was hungry as I could be; 
Spotty, the cow, gave some milk to me. 


I thanked her kindly, but wanted more. 
A hickory gave me some nuts from its store. 


As I went on my way, an apple tree sweet 
Tossed down an apple for me to eat. 


“Here are purple grapes full of luscious wine; 
You -— welcome to them,” said a generous 
vine. 


I heard soft murmurs; I stopped to look. 
ane - geet for you,’ said a laughing 
rook. 


t last with the asters, a dounteous throng, 
rested while wild birds sang me a song. 


Bright Enjoyers of Winter. 


WALDO. 


Why is it that when the snows and the 
ice hold all the earth in fetters, everyone 
speaks of the desolation and regretfully 
of “the days of the birds?” If they would 
but go abroad through copse and meadow, 
thicket and woodland, they would find the 
fields very far from desolate. Indeed, if 
they would but use their eyes, it is likely 
that they would meet with quite as much 
of bird life as the casual observer notes 
in the days of the flowers and warm sun- 
shine. 

There are very many little feathered folk 
who seem to rejoice in the rigor of our cold 
northern winters quite as much as the 
dainty little warblers do in the fragrant 
spring blossoms. One cannot but wonder 
how it is that their little bare feet are not 
frozen, but they seldom are, and the colder 
and more blustering the day, the livelier 
rings the merry ‘“chick-a*dee-dee’’ of the 
black-capped titmouse and the happy twit- 
tering of the tree sparrows. The latter 
comes down from the north as far south as 
southern New England, and are to be found 
along the rivers and swampy places in the 
tangles of the thicket, where they are of 
the.most social disposition and will admit 
of many advances on-a friendly footing. 

The goldfinches may be found in sober 
coats in almost any field of weeds where 
seeds are plentiful. Occasionally a _ flock 
of snow buntings sweeps down like a cloud 
of the snow, for which they seem to have 
so great a liking, and so far from appear- 
ing to suffer, these little folks of brown 
and white seem to revel in the soft, cold 
covering of the ground, and often may be 
seen wading from weed to weed, with the 
snow up to their breasts. 

The downy woodpecker, the demure little 
brown creeper, the yellow-bellied and white- 
bellitd nut hatches, and the hairy wood- 
pecker make the rounds of the trees as 
regularly and carefully as if no such things 
as zero weather existed. The tiny little 
kinglets with their bright crowns (such 
feathered mites, one cannot but wonder 
how life can be sustained in such atoms, 
when animals, unprotected, freeze to death) 
appear to take just as much pleasure in 
the frosty morning as~does the small boy 
with his sled. 

The blue jay and the crow become neigh- 
borly. The siskin, and the funny parrot- 
like crossbills, and the pine finches appear 
irregularly, but for the most part linger 
where the winter is longest. Ali these lit- 
tle neighbors of the woodland are covered 
with thick layers of fat laid on during the 
harvest season of the seeds in the late fall, 
and so little do they mind the cold that, 
if the tree sparrows can find the open brook 
or pool in midwinter, they will plunge in 
for a bath with all the enthusiasm and ap- 
parent enjoyment of the brown-skinned 
truant of June. 


A Valley Forge Picnic. 


M. A. G., WASHINGTON. 


There are so many “good times” in col- 
lege life that it is really difficult to know 
which one was the very best, but I think 
one of the most enjoyable evenings that I 
ever spent was a “Valley Forge picnic” 
given by the faculty of Whitman college. 
One morning in chapel the president of 
the college announced that a picnic would 
be given by the faculty in the old college 
chapel. All students were invited, and 
were requested to wear the oldest clothes 
they had, “compatible with decency.” 

The room where it was held was ‘large 
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and well lighted, and decorated with pines 
and firs, So that one could almost imagine 
they were in the'forest. To make things 
more like Valley Forge, there were small 
pine trees standing in one part of the 
room, making a little grove. A sheet iron 
stove with an open grate made the camp- 
fire, and near by was a tent with an Amer- 
ican flag floating over it. 

When the gay crowd arrived there was 
great fun in trying to guess the characters 
that they represented. There were all sorts 
and conditions of men, from the true gen- 
tleman of the period with wig and knicker- 
bockers, to those ragged, dirty, forsaken 
and forgotten-looking ones that might have 
come fresh from the hardships of revo- 
lutionary times. The young ladies looked 
very quaint and old-fashioned in their old 
colonial dresses. 

We had all of the noted people of the 
times represented. George and Martha 
Washington were there in all their dignity, 
the prim. Puritan maidens with their white 
caps and aprons, Pocahontas with her 
beads and finery, an old trapper and his 
squaw wife and daughter, Dorothy Man- 
ners, Molly Pitcher, John Paul Jones and 
“Old Put,” besides many others, 

First came speeches. ‘“Put’’ told us of 
the suffering that Washington’s men had 
to endure that long, hard winter at Valley 
Forge; how. they had marched without 
shoes in the cold and snow. This was 
made very funny by some of our mischiev- 
ous boys dressing themselves in the most 
dreadful looking clothes and shoes that can 
be imagined. When the speaker made ref- 
erence to the hardships of the winter, they 
would “point to their old clothes and shoes, 
as if they were the ones he referred to. It 
was impossible to watch those boys and 
keep a straight face. 

The next number on the program was a 
drill by the “Awkward Squad.” Some of 
these same boys that I have just spoken of 
were in the drill, and.as they never did 
the right thing at the right time, they set 
the whole house laughing at their move- 
ments. 

When the program was ended, refresh- 
ments were served, and after all had par- 
taken of the good things, they were in- 
vited to join in the grand march, which 
was led by our president and his wife. I 
am sure some of the students.had never 
tried to go through the march before, thus 
it was very amusing to see them try to 
execute some of the more difficult parts. 
After the march was over, the merry crowd 
began to disperse, thanking the faculty for 
their very enjoyable evening. 


—e 
Very Funny Names—I live in Pennsyl- 


vania, but am visiting my grandmother, 
who lives on a large farm at the mouth of 
the Merrimac river in Massachusetts. She 
owns eight cows, two calves, two horses 
and many hens. We also own three cats, 
which are named Mary Ann Grey, Tim Cary 
and Tikus Cann. I am sure they are very 
funny names. Tim Cary is my own pussy, 
which I leave with my grandmother when 
I am gone. I was here last summer, and 
I learned to drive the horse alone and I 
had many rides. I have been to school here 
some this winter. This is in the country, 
although we have lots of fun going and 
having sleighride parties and _ entertain- 
ments.—[Maud C. 


Trilby and Rover—I too am one of thé 
Tablers who is going to try and earn a 
prize. My pets are a dog named Rover, 
and Trilby, a cat. Every morning when 
she gets into the house she starts for my 
room, wakes me up and then goes to sleep 
herself. Rover likes to go and see the 
dogs in the neighborhood. Papa wants 
him to stay at home. Once he gave him a 
whipping, but that doesn’t do any good,— 
he will go just theesame. I think the paper 
has improved since it has added “Parent 
and Teacher’ to its columns.—[Nellie of 
Vermont. 


The Boy of the Farm—I am a Kentucky 
boy 13 years old, and I have no brother or 
sister. My mother died when I was three 
years old and my father a year later, so 
my uncle was appointed guardian over me, 
and I have lived with him since the’ day 
of my mother’s death. My uncle has four 
children, two married and two single, and 
all doing business for themselves, except 
the youngest one, who is at college. Well, 
you see, the old folks and I are the only 
ones at home, so I am the Voy of the farm. 
I go to school during the school months, 
and help my uncle on the farm, and every 


evening I go to the postoffice. I have lots 
of fun riding the horses and mules. I have 
never plowed much, but this year I intend 
to work on my uncle’s farm. I will make 
enough money before school begins to take 
me to the world’s fair at St Louis. I have 
a big dog named Ponto. I also have a gun, 
and have lots of fun hunting rabbits and 
squirrels. If any of you take a notion to 
come down in Dixie, just stop and see me 
and I will treat you with regular old-fash- 
ioned Kentucky hospitality. We have lots 
of good apples and everything else that 
goes to make one comfortable. If you can 
beat that, I would like to hear from you. 
[Fred. 


Too Old for One Contest—I was 17 years 
old recently, and my aunt and cousin got 
up a ‘surprise party for me. I received 
several nice presents, among them a nice 
leather-covered Bible. I saw your prize 
contest in the issue for January 4 and 
would like very much to be one of the 
contestants. Am I too old? I take music 
lessons on the piano and like it very much. 
I live on a farm and have a nice horse to 
drive when I want to. We have Sunday 
school in the schoolhouse, about one mile 
and a half from home. We always have 
from 25 to 50 there.—[{M. E. A., Illinois. 

sa Yes, you are too old to enter the boys 
and girls great prize contest, but you can 
enter the new “good times’’ prize contest, 
as outlined February 8—[Y. F. E. 


I want to tell you about our kitty, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, that fell down the well. 
One Sunday night, when papa was gone, 
mamma looked out of the door and couldn’t 
see Theodore, but she could hear him cry. 
She found out that he was down the well. 
Then she tried to get him up, and after 
drawing up several buckets of water she 
drew him up.—[Louis W. Harris, eight 
years old. 


\ I have my father’s initials and my grand- 
mother’s name. I have to go four miles 
and a half to school and there are 16 schol- 
ars. We had a Christmas tree at our school 
and all had a fine time. Last year I went 
98 miles alone on the cars, and another-time 
150 miles, when my uncle went with me. 
I went from Huntington, Mass, to Syracuse, 
N Y.—{Sarah Pomeroy. 


My parents are dead, one sister is mar- 
ried and the other is at the orphanage at 
Raleigh. My sister’s husband takes this 
paper. I like to crochet and it helps me 
very much. My sister has two sweet little 
girls. I named the baby Beatrice Earle. 
She is only three months old and can sit 
alone.—[Pearl, North Carolina. 

I am seven y@ars old and have been sick 
this winter and could not go to school. [I 
have a brother 12 years old, and a sister 
four. My papa takes this paper and I like 
to read it.—[Pauline McBride. 


Two of my girl friends who are neighbors 
to me ride bicycles and we all ride to school 
together. I want a pony and sidesaddle to 
ride this summer. We have an organ and 
I am going to take music lessons. I have 
a spyglass through which I can see 16 
miles away.—[Frances Stevens, Nebraska. 


In regard to the family orchestra, my 
family enjoyed, when we were all together, 
a piano, violin, flute and clarinet. At times 
we were joined by a cousin with another 
clarinet. Only piano and violin are left 
to play together now. “Do they miss me 
at home?’’ seems the most suitable piece 
to play, while over the door Poe’s Raven 
seems to croak “Nevermore, nevermcre,’’— 
[Massachusetts Grandmother. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

8. Transposition.—[E. M. H., N Y. 

I am a fruit, transpose me and I mean 
to peel, transpose again and I mean to 
gather. 

9. Charade.—[G. B. L., N H. 

I am composed of three syllables. 

My first expresses in words or writing; 

My second is a male of the human race; 

My third is a floating vessel; 

My whole is the qualifications needed to 
govern. 

10. Diamond.—[C. E. T., Ct. 

1, A letter; 2, a vessel; 3, flat; 4, a wild 
Irish plunderer; 5, fascinating; 6, a ravine; 
7, a letter. 











The Delights of Onion Weeding. 


M. P.. M. 





Onion weeding as a form of exercise has 
many qualities to recommiend it; as-is said 
of nearly all other forms of exercise, it 
brings into play certain muscles of the 
body which would otherwise lie dormant, 
and consequently undeveloped. 

Its first recommendation is that it neces- 
sitates your getting out of bed at an hour 


when only the birds are awake, when the’ 


mists have not yet cleared off the hills and 
the earth is wet with dew,—then the happy 
weeder, barefooted, goes tripping along with 
step elastic as a schoolboy, feeling that in 
filling his lungs with the pure morning air 
he is sufficiently compensated for getting up 
at so unearthly an hour. The work of 
weeding has no terrors for him; he loves it. 

In thus crawling or hustling it will be 
seén that a form of exercise is introduced 
which is seldom to be met with in any other 
form of recreation; that is that the one 
moment he is on both hands and knees, the 
next he may be on two knees and one hand, 
while again he may be balanced on two 
knees alone. In working in such an attitude 
lies the beauty of strengthening the knees, 
wrists and finger tips. 

To one accustomed to a sedentary life 
there is nothing which will toughen the 
knees (or skin them for that part of it) 
quicker than weeding; or to bne who has 
“never handled anything heavier than a 
pen, there is nothing will put so firm a point 
on the finger tips, or remove the tips alto- 
gether. 

Again, there is the strain. brought to bear 
on the back, strengthening it maybe, but 
ecertainly’straining every nerve and muscle, 
so that the benefit to be derived by those 
suffering from kidney trouble partaking in 
this exercise is incalculable, in fact, his 
trouble will be lost sight of altogether, for 
the simple reason that he will be unable 
to locate any particular part of the back 
which aches more than another. 

But the anxious weeder goes right ahead, 
never for a moment allowing such trifles to 
interrupt his progress. He started at the 
one end of the patch, and he will get to 
the other end, and that very soon, if he 
should die in the attempt. 

Should you, however, come across the 
earnest weeder in the fall, when the onions 
are safely stowed away in the cellar, with 
rumors of good prices going, and you ask 
him whether he would.rather feed hens or 
weed onions, in all probability his reply 
would be that he would prefer the latter. 





Daguerreetpye vs Ambrotype. 


GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, 





An article was recently published in this 
paper headed “A Photographic Experi- 
ment,” and signed by Ernest J. Dexter. 
As there was an error in the article I feel 
called upon, in the interest of many people 
who own valuable daguerreotypes, to cor- 
rect the impression which it conveyed. 

He proposes to separate the two glass 
plates of daguerreotypes. The upper one 
was a plain glass one which served simply 
to protect the picture and was laid aside; 
the other was a light purple plate carry- 
ing the film. He then proposes to use the 
one containing the films, or as he expresses 
it “the purple plate,” as a negative, and 
print on ordinary solio paper. . 

Mr Dexter has confused daguerreotypes 
and ambrotypes. What he says, if applied 
to ambrotypes, is all right, and is frequent- 
ly done by me. But if his experiment is 
made with a daguerreotype, it would be to 
its ruin, as well as a failure of the experi- 
ment. The daguerreotype is made on a 
sheet of silver (or copper, silver-plated); 
it is therefore opaque and cannot be used 
as a negative. 

Daguerreotypes are so rare, many so 
beautiful, and all so priceless that I feel 
like setting this matter straight for fear 
many of these precious heirlooms will be 


destroyed. 
ieee 


The Home Orchestra—In reading your in- 
teresting paper I found that someone asked 
for the names of six instruments to form 
a family orchestra. As I have practiced 
music all my life, I will give my opinion 
about the matter. Piano, violin, ’cello, gui- 
tar or zither (guitar is easier to learn), and 
cornet would make you the nicest orchestra 
I know of. If you practice together until 
about next Thanksgiving you will perhaps 


be able to play Haydn’s Children’s Sym- 
phony. We always. used to play it at 
Christmas time. If this is attempted, one 
member of the family, perhaps the father, 
must act as director. The symphony must 
be the easiest edition. If you have no 
teacher, buy a self-instructor, and let me 
hear how you get on.—{Mrs W. 


What Husband Lays It To—Do any of 


you remember Bitter Sweet, who used to 
write to this merry Table? The last time 
I wrote was in the year ’99. I was a young 
girl of 18 then; I am an “old” married 
woman now. My husband has not, to my 
knowledge, suffered much from indigestion, 
but he lays it to my having a diploma from 
Miss Rorer’s cooking school of Boston, 
Mass. Did many of the Tablers attend the 
Buffalo exposition this summer? _I went 
with my husband’s sister and aunt. There 
were quite a number went from our town. 
Some. day, if the Y F E is willing, I will 
write and tell about my visit to ‘‘the Holy 
city” in the year ’99, also to Italy.—[{Mrs 
G. H., Connecticut. 








Vines for Wall Decoration—I wonder if 
the readers know what pretty wall deco- 
rations can be made from a handful of the 
Tradescantia vine, more commonly known 
as wandering jew, joint plant, etc. It is 
such a rapid grower and takes so little 
room for roots that it is especially adapt- 
ed to the homes where plant room is scarce, 
and it needs very little care and attention. 
John Lewis Childs says: ‘“‘The wandering 
jew will stand more abuse and look cheer- 
ful under it than any other plant I know 
of,” and I guess it is so. At this date 
there are two tin boxes hanging on our 
sitting room walls filled with water, and 
a great mass of these vines growing and 
drooping from the boxes in all directions. 
All the care they get is an occasional re- 
plenishing of the water, as they drink it 
up, otherwise we simply watch them grow. 
On the mantel shelf we have a tall, slen- 
der bottle, in which are several sprays of 
the vine. Bottles are also available to hang 
on the walls by tying ribbons around the 
necks, and they may be placed behind pic- 
tures and the vines allowed to droop over 
the frames. They do not dry up and shed 
their leaves, as so many vines do, even 
when growing, but are bright and fresh- 
looking the entire length. I hope someone 
will try it, if they have not done so already. 
I am sure it will prove a source of satis- 
faction.—[Lillian M. Clark. 


The Sorrows of Bobby 


ARTHUR RENWICK O’HARA- 








“T’ll never speak a piece again, 
I don’t care what folks say! 

’Cause, once I learned the nicest speech 
To say at school last day,— 

My, but I studied awful hard, 
An’ practiced makin’ bows; 

When I was chorin’ ’round the barn, 
I'd speak it to the cows! 


Then, when the folks all come, 
An’ I was called to speak, 
I clean forgot to make a bow, 
An’ my knees was dreadful weak! 
Stid o’ the words I was to say 
There come a great big lump 
In my throat, an’ stuck there fast, 
An’ I stood there like a gump. 


Jes’ like a gump, with open mouth, 
An’ starin’ eyes an’ achin’ heart, 

An’ everybody laughed, but ma, 
(She allus takes my part). 

I s’pect I’d be a-standin’ yet, 
My mind was so confused, 

But teacher, speakin’ jes’ as kind, 
Said: “Bobby, you are ’scused.”’ 

A tramp the other day asked a woman 
in a Massachusetts hamlet for a meal, and 
in giving it to him the good woman ex- 
plained that she had no milk for the tea. 
“Oh, mum,” he gallantly replied, ‘“‘you’ve 
gave me the milk of human kindness, and 
that’s enough.” 











Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from | ambitious reader of American Agricul- 
turist who desires to study Mechanical, Steam or 
Textile Engineering and has not the opportunity 
to attend school. This gentleman, whose name is 
withheld at his — has at his disposal a few 
scholarships entitling the holder to free tuition 
in a well known educational! institution for home 
study, the only expense being the actual cost of 
instruction papers and postage. Write to W. L. 

., Box 3787, Boston, Mass., for particulars if you 
are ambitious and in earnest 
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Reward of Merit 


A New Zatarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty mil- 
lion it is a desperate struggie to secure 
even a recognition for a new article, to say 
nothing of achieving popular. favor, and yet 





the new catarrh cure, has met with such 
Success that to-day it can be found in 
every drug store throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

; To be sure a large amount of advertis- 
ing was necessary in the first instance to 
bring the remedy to the attention of the 
public, but everyone familiar with the sub- 
ject knows that advertising alone never 
made any article permanently successful. 
It must have in addition absolute, undeni- 
able merit, and this-the new catarrh cure 
certainly possesses in a marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended upon 
inhalers, sprays and local washes or oint- 
ments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
because, as one of the most prominent 
stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form all the really efficient ca- 
tarrh remedies, such as red gum, blood 
root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and 
are given to little children with entire 
safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., 
says: “I suffered from catarrh in my head 
and throat every fall, with stoppage of 
the nose and irritation in the throat af- 
fecting my voice and often extending to 
the stomach, causing catarrh of the stom- 
ach. I bought a fifty cent package of Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets at my druggist’s, 
carried them in my pocket and used them 
faithfully, and the way in whicn they 
cleared my head and throat was certainly 
remarkable. I had no catarrh last winter 
and spring and consider myself entirely 
free from any catarrhal trouble,”’ 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., writes: “I suffered from catarrh nearly 
my whole life.and last winter my two chil- 
dren also suffered from catarrhal colds and 
sore throat so much they were out of school 
a large portion of the winter. My brother, 
who was cured of catarrhal deafness by 
using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, urged me 
to try them so much that I did so and am 
truly thankful for what they have done 
for myself and my children. I always keep 
a box of the tablets in the house and at 
the first appearance of a cold or sore throat 
we nip it in the bud and catarrh is no 
longer a household affliction with us.” 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are sold for fifty cents at all drug- 
gists. 

Send for bock on cause and cure of ca- 
tarrh, mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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How the Birds Walk. 


T, W. BURGESS. 


In these days when fhere has been such 
an awakening to the pleasure and advan- 
tages of nature study, {t sometimes strikes 
one very forcibly how many people have 
eyes, yet see not. I have taken many a 
walk through field and woodland with 
friends who have either never had the 
opportunity for observing, or have not cul- 
tivated their powers of observation. On 
all sides bird life has been abundant, yet 
until I would point out the little feathered 
folk, these friends would never so much as 
get a glimpse of them, and often it has 
been a difficult matter for them to see the 
birds when exact location has been shown 
them. Such people miss a great enjoyment 
which might be and should be theirs. 

There is a lamentable ignorance on some 
of the smallest facts in natural history; 
facts which are interesting and often times 
entertaining. _It is amusing to find how 
many cannot say whether some of our com- 
monest birds walk, hop or run. Indeed, al- 
most nine out of 10 are not aware that 
there is any difference in the method of 
traveling on the ground of these little feath- 
ered folk. For instance, the robin hops 
jumping both feet together. The English 
sparrow travels in the same method. But 
watch the crow or the grackle and see with 
what a stately method they put one foot 
before the other, walking after the same 
method as the human being! Little beach 
birds, such as the sandpipers, are runners, 
progressing in a series of short rapid runs. 

So, too, in the trees, there is a marked 
difference in the habits of the various spe- 
cies in our little feathered friends. Did you 
ever stop to think how wonderful it is 
that the little humming bird can fly back- 
ward? When he enters a~long coral cyl- 
inder of the trumpet flower he deftly bal- 
ances himself on his wings, and then when 
he has finished his repast he backs out as 
rapidly as he shot in. It is a power pecu- 
liarly his own. So, too, the nut hatches 
have a way of running head down the 
trunk of the tree, maintaining their position 
with the ease and skill of born gymnasts. 
The woodpecker and the creepers make use 
of their tails in bracing themselves on the 
trunks of trees, the stiff, bristly tail feath- 
ers supplementing the peculiarly construct- 
ed feet which hold them in position. In this 
they differ from the nut hatches, who de- 
pend on their feet alone. 

So it is that nature cares. for her child, 
fitting it for the peculiar conditions and 
environments for which it is designed. Who 
has eyes to see will find countless pleas- 
ures in tramps abroad at all seasons of the 
year, for new facts leading to new thoughts 
and keener appreciation of the wonders that 
surround us are constantly coming before 
him. 


Starting a Village Improvement Society. 


HOW YOUR TOWN OR PASTOR MAY HELP. 
Inquiry was made in this journal of Feb- 
ruary 8 as to how to start a village im- 
provement society. I quote the following 
extract from a paper read by C. B. Ly- 
man before the Franklin harvest club.— 


[Reader. 

It is important that the people of the 
town should be generally interested in the 
project. A society can then be organized 
by those who have zeal and push to carry 
it on. A small annual fee of one. dollar is 
the usual charge for membership, and these 
fees, with voluntary contributions, yield 
a fund to begin work with. When the so- 
ciety shows itself efficient and earnest, it 
can occasionally persuade the town to make 
appropriation for some definite improve- 
ment, which its committee will undertake 
to manage and supervise. 

One way is to get the clergy interested 
and to preach about it in the pulpit. One 
clergyman gave among his Sabbath no- 
tices, “‘All those willing to aid in making 
the surroundings of the house of God pleas- 
ant and comely are invited to go into the 
woods with me to-morrow and bring in 
the fir tree, the pine tree and the box to- 
gether, to beautify the place of God’s sanc- 
tuary.” The result was a pleasant social 
day on the hillsides, spent in gathering the 
trees, and nearly a hundred of them of va- 
rious kinds were planted around the church, 
where they stand, the adornment of the vil- 
lage and a monument to the memory of that 


minister, and to which the people point 
with pride and affection. 

A few years ago the pastor of the old 
church in Southampton {Mass) gave a no- 
tice that the people should get together 
and forn: themselves into a village improve- 
ment society. A few got together, faint 
hearted at first, but a society was organ- 
ized, a membership fee of 50 cents was 
asked for. The people gathered on a certain 
day and made a beginning in repairing 
walks, trimming and clearing up unsightly 
places. In this way the work was begun, 
until it has extended to all parts of the 
town, making it attractive and beautiful. 

CREAYE A PUBLIC SPIRIT FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

[Another reader sends the Pollowing ] 

The first rural {mprovement society was 
started in Clinton. Ct, the next In Clinton, 
N Y.. To organize such a society, iavite 
to your house a few neighbors who have 
shown public spirit. Draw up a very short 
constitution, providing for regular meetings 
and for the appointment ‘of committees. 
Elect a live man for president, with a sec- 
retary and treasurer. Let the annual dues 
not exceed one dollar for each member. 
Admit ladies to membership. Arrange 
your schedule of work at the beginning of 


each year, having the places for meeting - 


and the topics for discussion so that you 
can print them in little programs for cir- 
culation. Engage in some town enterprise; 
but do not undertake too much at once. 

Among the enterprises generally consid- 
ered the work of such a society, are trim- 
ming street trees, and planting them; the 
keeping in good condition of a village park; 
creating a. public spirit in favor of clean 
streets; looking out for sanitation, etc. 
Beside this, the discussions ought to be of 
a character to be published, and so instruct 
on rural improvement topics. It is always 
well to invite live men from other towns 
to assist. Such men can be obtained to 
lead in important discussions. Send occa- 
sionally for Prof Bailey of Cornéll, or some 
of the Briarcliff men. Pay their passage, 
and a little over. 

The meetings, after the discussion, should 
be of a social sort, including a modest 
lunch. If the president does not choose 
to lay oyt the program, there should be a 
committee on program. This should never 
be put off, but prepared beforehand and 
published, There should be monthly meet- 
ings from September until May. An occa- 
sional picnic, and a public lecture in the 
winter on forestry or orcharding, or some 
topic of this sort, will intereSé the public. 


—— 


Cover for Hot Water “Bottle. 


A color and white, a thread of each 
knitted together, and two bone needles, 
No 10, should be used. Fora large sized 
bottle 3 oz white and 4 oz eolor are required, 
but for a smaller size_one thread of 4-ply 
yermantown would do and ~No 10 or 9 
needles. Cast on 74 st closely with both 
wools. This number will give 3 st for each 
set of brioche and 1 st at each end of row. 
Always slip this odd st. 

ist row—Sl 1, * o, sl 1, mn, repeat till last 
st is reached, k last st. Repeat till of suf- 
ficient length to cover bottle when work is 
doubled, then begin border. 

ist row—Work in color atone-on the 74 st 
left from bag length. P, raising 4 st or as 
many as needed so at end of row sts will 
divide by 6. 

2d row—* K 4, p 2, repeat. 

3d row—* K 2, p 4, repeat: 

4th row—* K 2, o, k 2, p 2, repeat. 

5th row—* K 2, p 5, repéat. 

6th row—* K 2, 0, k 1, 0, k 2, p 2, repeat. 

7th row—* K 7, repeat. 

8th row—** K 2, * o, K 1, repeat from * 
twice more; then o, k 2, p 2, repeat from ** 
to end of row. 

9th row—* K 2, p 11, repeat. 

16th ‘row—Cast off loosely. 

Work like border on cast-on end of strip. 
Double work, right side out, run needle 
through both sides of strip so you join side 
of bag but not border. Pick up st pretty 
full toward top. Now purl-a row, proceed- 
ing just as in’1lst row.of border, then con- 
tinue from 24 rcw to end. Do other side 
the same. 

For straps cast on 6, k 1 row and p 1 
row for 52 rows, then make buttonhole row 
—k 1, n, o 2, n, k 1. Work 5 rows more, 
then cast off. Make another strap likewise. 
Join. loose ends of top border neatly to side 
border, sew straps in place and add but- 
tons. The side border may be omitted if 
desired and the bag will still be very pretty. 


’ 


A Luncheon of Greens. 


RUTH VIBGINIA SACKETT. 


It was a charming luncheon from first to 
last, the edibles appetizing and delicious 
surprises, the decorations beautiful. In the 
center of the table a low pink jardiniere 
held sweetbrier roses with long branches 
trailing over the snowy damask tablecloth, 
at the four corners rested glass bow!s filled 
with the same biossoms, at every. plate were 
clusters of roses tied with narrow pink rib- 
bons, while to accord with the general dec- 
orations the hostess wore a gown of pink. 

The refreshments consisted of asparagus, 
spinach, lettuce, dandelion and rhubarb, 
each made into savory dishes. I will tell 
how a few of these were concocted, feeling 
sure it will interest some housekeeper who 
is on the lookout for new ways of cooking 
these vegetables. 

Cream of Asparagus Soup: Cut the tips 
from a large bunch of asparagus and cook 
them in salted boiling water; put the stalks 
in a saucepan: with 1 gt hot chicken broth, 
boil half an hour, then press through a 
colander, turn in a double boiler, thicken 
with 1 heaping tablespoon butter and 2 of 
flour rubbed to a smooth paste, stir con- 
stantly until the soup is slightly thickened, 
season with pepper and salt, add the tops 
and just before serving stir in 1 cup 
nas cream and take at once from the 

re. 

Spinach Omelet: Butter little molds and 
loosely fill with equal parts of bread crumbs 
and cold cooked spinach that has been cut 
extremely fine and well seasoned with cay- 
enne, salt and butter. After thoroughly 
beating 5 eggs, stir them into 2 cups milk 
and pour into the molds. Set in a hot oven 
and bake about 15 minutes, after this turn 
out on a hot platter and surround with 
tomato sauce. Serve as soon as possible 
or they will fall. 

Spinach Patties: These patties make a 
most dainty entree and are easily made. 
Take bread that is at least one day old and 
with a biscuit cutter form-into shape; with 
@ smaller cutter make a circle in the mid- 
dle of every round, hollow out so~-as to 
leave a firm wall on bottom and sides, 
brush over with melted butter and brown in 
the -oven. Take 2 qts spinach, pick over, 
and after washing, cook with % cup water. 
When tender, drain-as dry as possible, keep 
the water in which it was cooked and 
thicken with butter and flour. Chop the 
spinach very fine, moisten with the sauce, 
season with a dash of pepper, salt and 
melted butter. Fill the bread boxes, sprin- 
kle the top with hard boiled eggs minced, 
also a little lemon juice. 

Lettuce and Dandelion Salad: Line a 
salad bowl with crisp lettuce, pick a quan- 
tity of dandelion greens and select the 
white leaves from the inside, wash and 
chill in ice water for half an hour, then cut 
imto shreds. Take 2 thin slices of bacon 
and cut-into small pieces, put on the fire in 
a hot frying pan, stir until cooked brown, 
drain on white blotting paper to absorb 
all the fat, mix with the salad leaves, sprin- 
kle with 1 tablespoon chopped celery, and 
serve with a simple dressing of salt, pepper, 
oil and vinegar. 

Asparagus Shortcake: This is a most de- 
licious way of utizizing cold chicken and 
asparagus. Cut bits of cold chicken into 
dice and the asparagus into small pieces. 
Put 3 cups rich chicken broth over the fire 
in a double boiler, thicken with flour and 
milk, mix smoothly together, let stand ten 
minutes, then stir in the yolks of 2 well- 
beaten eggs, mix with the chicken and as- 
paragus. Make a biscuit dough of 1 pt 
flour, 2 tablespoons butter, % teaspoon salt, 
2 teaspoons baking powder and sufficient 
milk to make soft, turn out on a floured 
board, roll about half an inch thick and 
cut into shape with a biscuit cutter. Bake 
in a quick oven, and when done, split and 
spread the lower layer. thickly with the 
chicken mixture. Serve ‘on individual 
plates and surround with the chicken sauce. 

Rhubarb and Nut Jelly: Take 1 Ib rhu- 
barb and cut into small pieces; put into a 
porcelain kettle with 1% cups sugar and 1 
cup water, cover and cook until soft. Re- 
move from the fire; dissolve 2 teaspoons 
granulated gelatine into hot water, strain 
into’ the rhubarb, and add the juice of 1 
lemon and 1 cup finely cut nuts. Pour in a 
mold, place on ice to harden,-and when 
ready to.serve, turn on a fancy platter. 
Garnish with strawberries-and their leaves, 
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“Pa, what are prejudices?” “Other peo. 
ple’s opinions, my son.” 








Incentive. 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 





If you know that you can, what care you 
If the whole world says you cant? 
Go on with quiet courage; 
Don’t cringe, my dear, don’t flaunt. 
Don’t.let a partial glory 
Of sweet-attained success 
Elate you in the slightest;— 
They who can others bless 
Have deeper-set foundations! 
Don’t let a failure gall;— 
They who can use their failures 
Are chiefest blest of all! 


The school in which you're training 
Is perfectly equipped, 

Nothing of aid denying 
From dome to tunneled crypt. 

Seek, for the seeker findeth! 
Knock! It must surely be 

You shall find the hope and promise 
Of the Open Sesame. 

So, know that you can, and listen 
To never a hindering tone; 

There is joy in the strife and the guerdon, 
And all things are your own! 





A Washington Play. 


AUNTIE. 

“Oh dear!”’ the children said. ‘‘Wash- 
ington’s birthday is coming, and what can 
we do to have some fun? Last year we 
had a parade. What shall it be this time?” 
The children consulted Auntie, and the fol- 
lowing were the results. 

Invitations were sent out to their little 
friends, requesting the pleasure of their 
company February 22, at 3 o’clock p m, for 
a~ Washington celebration. The guests 
came in season alive with enthusiasm, for 
they. always had such good times at the 
children’s home. The invitations were in 
the form of a ticket, and the usher took 
them at the door when welcoming the 
guests, giving them in return homemade 
programs. 

The sitting room had been arranged like 
unto a hall. Across one corner a curtain 
was drawn before a small stage, and a 
piano was at the left of the curtain. At 
the other end of the room were placed rows 
of chairs. When the guests were all seated, 
the play began by the pianist seating her- 
self at the piano, and as the cords of a 
march were struck, the children, dressed 
in colonial costumes, marched onto the 
stage and made their bow to the public, 
keeping time to the music. They were 
handsomely greeted, and the play started 
off with a vim. 

Next, a rocking-horse was set on the 
stage, and a boy dressed in. costume with 
a feather in his hat took a seat on its back. 
The audience was asked to guess what 
song he _ represented, A boy guessed 
Yankee Doodle which was right, and the 
boy on horseback sang the song and rode 
his horse to the time of the music. The 
guests thought this very funny and just 
laughed for an encore, so he came out 
again and sang one verse over. 

Number three was a chorus, and all tak- 
ing part came out enveloped in the stars 
and stripes, waving flags in unison high 
above their heads. The audience was 
asked to guess what this song was to be. 
They all guessed the Star Spangled Banner. 
All were wrong, however, so the chorus 
sang “Father, look up and see that flag, 
how gracefully it flies; those pretty stripes 
they seem to be like the rainbow in the 
skies.”” A hearty applause followed. 

The next thing was a Washington cha- 
rade. The first scene used took in two 
syllables. A child’s washing set was put 
on a table, and Bridget came in and began 
to wash. For the second part a_ table 
was covered with the latest fashion plates, 
and a girl appeared and asked, “Is my tie 
on right? Do you like my bonnet? ’Tis 
exquisite style. To keep at the very top 
of the “ton” just takes all one’s time. One 
might as well be out of the world, they say, 
as out of fashion.” 

In the third scene George Washington, 
the president, was receiving callers. The 
closing act was a portrait of Washington 
draped with thé national colors. The cho- 
rus then sang, “Ring the Bell, Watchman,” 
and the “independence” bell was rung while 
singing the chorus 

The scenes were then shifted, and some 
paper tents were placed at the back of the 
stage. Four continental soldiers with toy 
guns came out of the tents and sang “Tent- 
ing to-night on the old camp ground.” 
Flowers were sent them, and for an encore 
they sang, “Three cheers for our heroes.” 
The last act was George and Martha Wash- 
ington receiving the New England states. 


s 


TIMELY ENTERTAINMENT 


These were represented with a sash bear- 
ing the state’s name and wearing her coat 
of arms. 

The children enjoyed this program very 
much. At the close of the play a spread 
was in store for actors and guests, and they 
retired to the dining room and took seats rs 
at the table. Thé table was temptingly sf 
trimmed with garlands of red and white sttthe : 
popcorn heaped high in dishes and corn 
cakes of various colors spread out on plat- 
ters. A great pyramid of corn balls occu- 
pied the center of the table, ornamented agiacion 8 Zactnes fre 136 wpe ns 
with red, white and blue ribbons. utomatic ? A a wonder, 

The little folks did justice to the corn CAO BUSES DEES. iat, Aes CONCSSS, Bike 
feast and made merry over the corn husk 








boys and girls at each plate. These dolls 
were taken home for a Washington’s birth- PATEN I highest yg 
ITZGERA & 


day souvenir. Ww. T. CO., Washington, D.C, 
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RED CLOVER rok IMPURE BLOOD 


You have no need to be told how often your “blood is out of order.” Good red blood 
in your veins guarantees you against seventy-five per cent. of the ills of life. For de 
SEL ne and Cepelling the poisons in the diced, and an & epeingans Sali toate Ser tontag 
m, there isno rem 
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ELLER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. A, CHICAGO, 
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COOKERY tucxt BY MAIL 


The Iatest ideas, new methods, results obtained in domestic sci- 
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= ence laboratories, progressive work of the best cooking schools, 
+ brought within the reach of all. 

x 

oe These lessons are under the personal supervision of Miss STELLA 

+ A. Downine, principal of the New England Cooking School. 


Ss a 


There are two courses, Plain and Ad- 
vanced Cookery, adapted from the regular 
lessons, object teaching, practical work and 
demonstrations as given in the largely at- 
tended classes of this famous institution. 
The lessons by mail give full details and _| 
the exact manner of doing everything called 
for. Each lesson is made as clear to you 
as though you were present. This is the - 
first institution to inaugurate a practical 
and comprehensive system whereby cookery 
may be taught by mail. The instruction is 
simple enough for all to understand and to 
put in practice, and complete enough for 
all demands. 


Soaoetes 














Everyone who wishes to improve in the art of 
cooking, who desires economy of labor and money 
in household affairs, who would keep up with the 
times-in this wonderful era that is doing so much 
to revolutionize household life, should 


Address a Postal 


to Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mass., 
writing on back: “Send particulars of your Cookery 
taught by mail, as advertised in (mention this 
: journal),” and sign your name, postoffice and state. 

You can get the entire course free of cost, if you don’t wish to pay for 
it. Everything possible is being done to bring the benefits of the correspon ence 
department of the New England School of Cookery and Domestic Science within 
reach of all. It is one of the several useful and helpful departments of this growing 
institution. Address: 


——Good Housekeeping Institute— 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The “Old-Time” District School. 


Ss. M. F.. NEW JERSEY. 
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My application for teaching scholars of 
the Brmck school was granted, and the 
time had come for me to commence my 
duties. This schoolhouse was located 
about two miles from the city where I 
lived. There was no trolley route, but 
there was a stage line running from a 
borough to the city. The stage business 
was imanaged by parties living in the 
borough, who conveyed passengers to the 
city in the morning to make purchases, and 
in the afternoon they were returned home. 
You wili readily see this was not conven- 
ient for me, as they would be going to 
the city when I was required to be in the 
country. My only salvation was to walk 
until the farmer’s sons became acquainted 
with me, and as they were compelled to 
either take father, brother or sister to 
work in the city, they soon found that they 
could wait a little while around town in 
order to bring me out to school. The day 
appointed for the opening of school was 
rainy, and by the time I had walked two 
miles on the muddy country roads I was 
very tired and indeed glad when I could 
see the brown brick building. 

This building had a vestibule, and on the 
right, as you entered the door, was a shelf 
on which stood a tin cup, a tin basin and 
a wooden pail fof water. By standing on 
this shelf you were enabled to see out of 
a little window that gave the only light 
obtainable; and the smaller children also 
stood on this shelf in order to reach the 
hooks to hang their hats ‘and coats, which, 
if not left previous to entering the school- 
room, were collected by a person assigned 
by the teacher either for good behavior or 
excellence in lessons. On the opposite side 
were the wood and coal bins. If scholars 
failed to do their duty, they were sent 
here to study. By stepping up two steps, 
you were at once in the schoolroom, which 
seated 24 pupils. The eight small windows 
had two sashes, with six small panes of 
glass in each sash, and permitted all the 
light enjoyed. Each window had a board 
shutter; therefore, if the sun shone too 
brightly on the pupils, they had to have 
too much brightness or have the room 
darkened. My desk stood about three feet 
from the door, and nearest me I seated the 
smaller scholars. I supposed this was 
what was desired, for the smallest chairs 
and desks were ,here, and as they extended 
back they were larger. ~ 

Only 10 scholars presented themselves to 
be taught the first day: a child five years 
old, almost in tears when I arrived because 
her A B C book had some raindrops on 
it; three boys about six years old, one 
whose face was so dirty that you scarcely 
could tell whether he was white or black 
(he evidenced a great desire to get to 
school, and had taken no time to wash); 
four girls seven years old, who were 
always chums (the first words I heard 
from them were, “I told you she would 
be homely, disagreeable, and not near so 
nice as our teacher last year;” I expected 
they referred to me); and two girls who 
claimed they were 10 years old when I 
called for names and ages. In the early 
part of the school term the majority of 
the scholars who attended my school were 
very young, whose mothers sent them to 
school to be out of the way, but in the 
winter there was better attendance and by 
larger scholars, who during the good 

ather had to work on the farm. 

Well do I remember my first embaerrass- 
ment! All the scholars who had not gone 
home to dinner during the noon recess had 
gone for chestnuts and returned about 
three minutes to 1 o’clock, all covered 
with cockles. The bell was rung, but they 
Were not ready for school to commence, 
and they asked permission to remain out- 
side to complete their tidiness. I consented 
to their request, and did not notice hdw 
late it was getting until I saw the county 
superintendent coming. I at once beckoned 
for them to come, but not in time for them 
to escape his notice. He tied his horse and 
came in. I greeted him the best I could 
under the unpleasant circumstances. I had 
hoped he would address the pupils, but to 
my sorrow he said: ‘Now do not let me keep 
you from your recitations. Have you a 
program?” I gladly handed him a sheet 
of foolscap paper on which I had neatly 
written out the time for each exercise. To 
my disappointment ‘he said: “I see it is 
time for your history lesson. Suppose you 
hear them.” My scholars were never too 


well posted in this study, and the time 
usually spent in reviewing, and sometimes 
in the entire preparation of the lesson, had 
been spent in picking cockles. I could not 
refuse the honorable superintendent, and 
so I had to announce, ‘“‘A Class history.” 
They came torward very cowardly. I com- 
menced to question them, but received no 
replies. ‘The superintendent then taught 
the class a lesson I can warrant you has 
not been forgotten. 

Right across from the schoolhuuse stood 
a toll-gate. the keeper of which sold pen- 
cils, candies, tobacco, cigars, etc. Here the 
children exchanged their pennies for his 
pencils and confectioneries, and it was to 
the interest of the keeper to be as friendly 
as possible with the little ones. Generally 
everything went peaceably, unless the chil- 
dren spilt too much water around the 
pump; and then, after giving them a lec- 
ture, he thought I should be favored too, 
and he would svold me for not keeping the 
children on the schooi ground, but le never 
thought that his chicken coops should be 
in his own yard instead of on our ground, 
or his rain barrel arranged to catch the 
water from his own house rather than be- 
ing placed under our drip. After such 
troublesome times we had to go about a 
quarter of a mile to the nearest farmhouse 
for water. To go for the water was con- 
sidered a treat, and there would be some 
good behavior in order to get the water, 
for this always released them from their 
studies. 

Then the cold weather commenced and 
the poor building allowed too much ven- 
tilation, for which we suffered extremely. 
A stove that had been bought from some 
second-hand store was all we had to keep 
us warm. For the pupils to remain in their 
seats would megan suffering, and so two 
benches were moved on either side of the 
stove, and some seats that were loose were 
also brought to more comfortable quarters, 
and standing near the stove I heard the 
lessons. Someone would fall over, the 
coal-scuttle would upset, or someone going 
for a book that was in a desk increased 
the confusion. It is not surprising that 
scholars progress slowly, when they are 
about frozen after traveling several miles, 
with not enough clothes to m°ke them 
comfortable, and enter a cold building to 
receive instructions. 

A great apnoyance in teaching in the 
country, nevertheless not so generally 
known now, as many books are furnished, 
is that there are so many r children 
whose parents cannot afford to purchase 
the proper books for them; this forces 
them to study from books used by parents 
or someone else, which are entirely un- 
Suitable for them, and explain as best you 
can, still you cannot make the lesson com- 
prehensible. 

There was great trouble one morning to 
find out who had torn Ada Smith’s speller. 
Questioned, coaxed and threatened, yet 
there was not one in the school who would 
confess they were guilty. I declared that 
if the truth was not made known at once, 
I would: deny all pupils their recess. 
Finally Mary Jones admitted seeing Grace 
Williams tear the book. Having always 
enjoyed the confidence of Mary Jones, I 
knew she would only report ~-truthfully. 
Calling Grace to my desk she told what 
she had done, therefore I sent her home 
for a week. This action ve quickly 
brought Grace’s father to see me. He said 
I always disliked his child, and endeavored 
to make it so unpleasant for her that she 
would stay at home. The trouble was, I 
was too lazy to teach, and wanted to get 
rid of scholars so not to have so much 
to do. To reason with him at this time 
was an impossibility, but going home he 
reconsidered his hasty judging, and on the 
following Monday he accompanied Grace to 
school, and said to me: “When Grace re- 
fused to confess her wrong the other day 
you did right in dismissing her from school 
for a week. Grace loves to g0 to school, 
and you could not have punished her more 
severely than in the way you did, and by 
so doing you have tried to teach her that 
when she is in schoot she must obey you. 
I shall hereafter give you my willing as- 
sistance in disciplining and instructing.” 
Mr Williams left the school satisfied, and 
Grace was thereafter One of my most 
obedient, bright and studious pupils. 

Only those who have taught school in the 
country can fully understand the  disad- 
vantages teachers and scholars experience; 
still the teacher is expected to do as well 
for the scholars as some one’s son who 
has been enabled to go to the citv school. 


SCHOOL-TEACHERS’ STORIES 


He is conveyed tnere, no travelling through 
the snow for several miles by him, dressed 
in ciothes that will protect him from the 
cold, enters a comfortable  schoolroom, 
where good books, just what he needs, are 
furnished, and teachers who make a spe- 
cialty of the branch they teach, wait to 
greet, encourage and make the best pos- 
sible scholars. 


We Love Our Work. 


M. A. J., MAINE. 


How bracing the air is, and how brighily 
the sun shines this morning! It is so ex- 
hilarating to walk the half mile between 
my boarding house and the little country 
schoolhouse, in which I am teaching the 
fall term, that I feel just like teaching 
to-day. Alas, I do not know what is be- 
fore me! 

“Teacher, there is someone at the door; 
I heard a knock.” 

I go to the door, knowing very well my 
visitor is a lady who formerly taught this 
same school, and lives but a short dis- 
tance from my school. Now I am natur- 
ally timid, and knowing she considers her- 
self a model teacher of better training: 
than I, also to be quite a critic, I wel- 
come her with smiles and a quaking heart. 

She is prepared to spend the morning, 
so I make her as comfortable as possible 
by giving her my only chair. I suppose 
she sees that untidy roll of dirt under the 
stove. Dear me, just see what a mess 
Lena has made under her desk! My 
school] being small, and situated so far out 
in the* country, I“have all the sweeping, 
dusting, and building fires to do myself. 
I was so tired when 4 o’clock came last 
night that I did not sweep out, but left 
it for another day. Well, it cannot. be 
helped now. 

I call on the second arithmetic to recite. 
Susie understands short division, but these 
examples in long division are so hard for 
her. Nevertheless, I wish her to finish 
these before beginning on her review work 
for the term. Of course the one she-is to 
work out on the blackboard bothers her, 
and she is made a little nervous by the 
surveillance of her ex-teacher’s eyes, so 
her work has to be erased and [I help 
her do it again. 

In spelling, Harry, not having been 
watched quite so closely as needful, has 
neglected his lesson and fails. Well, he 
has to give up his playtime at recess and 
léarn it. 

Lena stumbles over her words in read- 
ing, and no amount of drilling by placing 
words on the board, marking the sounds 
of the letters, looking them up in the dic- 
tionary, and pronouncing them over and 
over, can make the sign of an impression 
on her dull brain. 

At last it is the noon hour, and I wel- 
come the time so say good-by to my visitor, 
knowing she has found so little to com- 
mend and so much to criticise. 

Am I surprised? No, but a little hurt, 
to hear she said to people in the neigh- 
borhood, “Susie put a long example on the 
blackboard, but I don’t think she under- 
stood it. Poor teacher, she is rushing 
them too much; she doesn’t understand 
teaching.” I feel hurt for a minute but I 
know I am doing the best I can. I love my 
work, and when one of my wee ones slips 
a tiny piece of sticky candy from her 
chubby hand to mine—her only piece—ad 
says, ‘“You’re my teacher, I love you,” 
don’t I feel repaid and determine to help 
that little one to start her life right that 
the world will be so much better for her 
having lived? 

Oh, ‘sister teachers, you who have re- 
ceived the training and experience which 
we less fortunate teachers have longed 
for but could not have, do not criticise 
too harshly. We love our work no less 
than you do, and we are doing the best 
we can. 

PS ee 


Enlisting the Patrons. 
EARNEST TEACHER, VIRGINIA. 
It was with some dismay that I received 
the knowledge of my appointment as teach- 
er of the Milton school, for the accounts I 
had heard of that neighborhood were rather 
unfavorable. However, I decided to try it, 
and engaged board with some old friends in 
an adjoining neighborhood. Upon arriving 
at the home of my friend, an over-enthn- 
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siastic trustee assured me that the patrons 
were overjoyed at the prospect of my com- 
ing; others hinted darkly of big, unman- 
ageable boys. 4 

On the day appointed for school to begin, 
I took my friend’s little son as companion 
and driver and started out to look for my 
schoolhouse. After a pleasant drive over 
sandy stretches and steep mill hills, we 
reached the place. Yes, there it was,—a 
bleak looking, one room, frame house, 
fronting the county road, and the other 
three sides surrounded by dense pine wovuds 

But where were the children? It was 
surely 9 o’clock, and not a pupil in sight! 

I tried the door, no admittance, My little 
companion climbed in a window and opened 
the door from the inside. Shades of school 
teachers! What an incentive to study that 
room was! Four backless benches, an in- 
clined shelf for writing, a stove and water 
bucket, were the sole equipments of the 
unceiled, unplastered apartment. 

By the time this inventory was taken a 
white haired girl and boy arrived. From 
them I gleaned that the former teacher 
always went around among the patrons 
first and found out when the children could 
start to school, and began accordingly. 
“And awnty says she reckons you’ll have 
to do it too,’’ caus’ some-of ’em is mad 
‘cause old Mrs Sale didn’t. get the school.” 
Disagreeable as the prospect was of going 
around to solicit pupils, it would be far 
worse to return home defeated in the start, 
so taking the little girl as a guide, we 
started again. 

At the first place we reached, the house 
was almost hidden by a huge haystack, 
from which peered children of all sizes. 
When the mother appeared, she condescend- 
ingly agreed that “the chilun could come 
week after nex’ if:they hed finished the 
peas and cane molasses.” It was the same 
tune at the next three houses. After them, 
we came to a new house, where the door 


was opeend by a wiry, snappy-eyed little ° 


woman, who, my little guide had warned 
me, was “one of the mad uns.” 

As pleasantly as I could I urged the im- 
portance of sending her daughter at the 
beginning of the session; but she informed 
me that that was of no importance to her 
child, as she was ‘so smart she couldn’t 
be left behind in her books.” Meekly 
accepting this remarkable statement, we 
proceeded on a road that would have turned 
me back, had I not been possessed by a@ 
desperate determination to see it through. 

At the end of a by-road, we reached a 
cabin where the people were cordial enough. 
The mother remarked that she was giad 
I got the school, for Susie had been going 
to school eight years and wasn’t out of the 
second reader yet. 

On our return, we met an old man- whom 
Lucy informed me had been a patron of the 
school, and who bore the encouraging name 
of Mr Schools. I introduced myself, and 
inquired if he was going to send his daugh- 
ter to school this session. “No, mam,” he 
replied, ‘“‘she ain’t got no need to come. 
She knows how to read and write, and 
that’s learning enough for a gal child.”’ 

Well, I taught next day with four pupils 
present. The day after there were 10. Grad- 
ually the number increased to 30, and as 
the children found out that I took a real 
interest in their welfare and their studies, 
the parents also became more friendly. On 
the closing day we had interesting exer- 
cises, witnessed by an enthusiastic crowd 
of friends and relatives. They begged me 
to teach there again, and I left, feeling I 
had won their warm friendship and 
gratitude. 





Marcus and Tommy. 
“ANOTHER TEACHER,”’ CONNECTICUT. 





Some years ago I engaged to teach ina 
country district where some of the people 
were somewhat primitive, although there 
were also many educated and kind-hearted 
people there. 

One morning, after the opening exer- 
cises, the school had settled down quietly 
at work, when suddenly I heard a cry 
from one of the younger pupils in the small 
seats. At first I thought he must be hay- 
ing a fit, as he was jumping up and down 
and screeching, “Me mudder say me wead 
out me boot.” 

I vainly tried to talk with him, and final- 
ly had to resort to a shaking before I could 
make myself heard. At last I learned that 
his mother did not wish him to learn to 
read from the blackboard, as I had been 
teaching him, but wished him to use his 
book at once. 

Now I had been taught that the proper 





way to teach beginners in reading was 
from the board, and being young and in- 
experienced, this problem troubled me 
somewhat. I did- not wish to get the ill 
will of the people unnecessarily, so finally 
compromised the matter by putting wérds 
on the board and finding them in the book, 
thus using. both board and book. 

This same boy bore the name of Marcus, 
and insisted upon spelling it M-a-r-k, Mark, 
c-u-s, cus, Marcus. For nine weeks I pa- 
tiently labored to eradicate that k. I told 
him stories of all the great men of whom 
I had heard who bore the name of-Marcus. 
It was of no avail, and at last I was forced 
to punish him, when the k disappeared, 
never to return. 

One cold morning when the thermometer 
registered several degrees below zero, I en- 
tered the schoolroom and found a rousing 
fire built by the boy whom I had hired for 
janitor, while in the outer door stood one 
of the younger boys, evidently very cold 
himself, and allowing the cold to enter the 
building, making it disagreeable for the 
other pupils. 

I spoke to him pleasantly and asked him 
to come in by the fire. At first he did not 
answer, but finally said, in a very sulky 
voice, that he did not want to come in, but 
wanted to stay in the cold. 

I tried to make him understand that he 
would catch cold, and was also making the 
other children uncgmfortable. At last I in- 
sisted upon his obeying me and coming into 
the schoolroom. I afterward heard that his 
parents did not like me because I would 
not iet “Tommy” stand in the door when 
he wanted to. 

If parents only realized how much easier 
they may make a teacher’s work, there 
would be more co-operation in our schools. 
After being a teacher for some years, and 
lately meeting several of my former pu- 
pils, who seem to have pleasant and grate- 
ful memories of my work with them, I feel 
that there are many pleasant things in our 
schoo? work to compensate us for our dis- 
couragements. 


Servant: Please, ma’am, I’d like to give 
you a week’s notice. Mistress: Why, Mary, 
this is a surprise! Do you hope to better 
yourself? Servant (blushing): Well, not ex- 
actly that, ma’am. I’m going to get mar- 
ried. 








Ten Little Counting Stories. 
(for ten little fingers or toes.) 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS- 





I'll tell your the story of Number One,— 
Mamma’ll kiss him, and that story’s done, 


This ts the story of Number Two,— 
He likes to do things father can do. 


Now hear the story of Number Three,— 
He ran on errands and helped get tea. 


This is the story of Number Four,— 
He peaingé sister’s handkerchief up from the 
oor. z 


I'll tell you the story of Number Five,— 
He took his mother out for a drive. 


This is the story. of Number Six,— 
He built the baby a house of bricks. 


And this is the story of Number Seven,— 
He always liked to share things even. 


This is the story of Number Eight,— 
He always teases to sit up late. 


I’ll tell you the story of Number Nine,— 
He had some dear little friends to dine. 


And this is the eux of Number Ten,— 
He always wants all the stories again. 


—— 


The Cook: I noticed there were five jars 
of preserves gone from the pantry to-day. 
Little Florence (aged six): Yes, Mary, I 
think you had better put up some more, 
specially the strawberries. 





“T see that your wife takes great interest 
in manual training.”” “Yes,” answered Mr 
Meekton, gently, “‘and I’m the man.” 





* “Yes,” said the Fairy Prince, “you may 
have whatever you want for a Christmas 
present.” “I will choose,” said the Fortu- 
nate Person, “either a wife or an automo- 
bile.” ‘‘How foolish!’ exclaimed the Fairy 
Prince. ‘‘Why do you not select something 
that you can manage?” 





Passenger: It’s shameful to have to wait 
so long on this switch. “‘Well, ff you want 
to finish your trip in an ambulance, we 
can go on and collide with that other car.” 








A Winchester Take-Down Repeating eo a 
e 


a strong shooting, full chok 


barrel, suitab 


trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 


ing, lists at only $42.00. 
less. This makes a serviceable all round 


Dealers sell them for 
n within 


reach of everybody’s pocket book. inchester 

Shotguns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 

double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Send No Money Fm 








pt name and address and we will send you arses 
ee 


is magnificently engraved double hunting 
caso, **American Standard” watch for 
freé inspection. Case is made of the newly 
, discovered gold alloy with extra 
heavy plate of 14 karat Solid 
Gold, and even experts cannot 
tell it from a 50 dollar watch. 
High-grade movement,fulty jew- 4 
eled, duplex escapement, patent && 
pinion, quick train, stem- 
20 YEARS GUARANTEE. 
20 YEARS. Standard th 


is 


wontiy advertined 
W Tous pare 


s 
e@ 
watch ever offered for the 

price. Watch dealers buy them in =e 

reference to other makes, costing 15 to 

0 dollars, We have received during the last 3 
months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- 
ands of testimonials from all over the world. 
Our regular factory price is $60.00 per dozen, 
but in order to extend our trade, we will for the 
next 45 days only, send a sample watch for free 
This ist ought liable.— 


watches, 80 
led concerns. 


iP 


firm and absolutely stand bac! 
@erentes, and take back any watch after six 


ING! Beware of oatchy-loo 


W. 
weep 


months if not perfectly satisfactory in every way. 








4 your — 
watch 
cost 15 ~ 





ret otter to Hastaed. Catalogue 
EAGLE WATCH MFG. 60.,204 
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Daisy Lace. 


J. B. MERRIAM, 


300 


Make a foundation to work on a third 
longer than edging desired. Ch 5, 1 tr in 
first ch, * ch 4, 1 tr in top of last tr, repeat 
from *. 

ist row—One s ¢ in Ist tr of foundation, 
*1isc, 4 4c, 1s e under next tr, ls @ 
2dc,3 ch, 2dce,1s c under next tr, 1 sc, 
4 dc 1s ec under next tr, chil, 1s, 
under each of next 3 tr, ch 1, repeat from *. 

2a row—On other side of foundation 1 s 
c in first 4 ch, * ch 7, 1 s ec under next 4 
ch, ch 12, 1 sl st under next 4 ch, ch 5, 


DAISY LACE. 


take hook from leop, and put through 6th 
of 12 ch, draw loop through * * ch 65, 
1 sl under next 4 ch, ch 5, take hook from 
loop and put through same ch as before. 
Repeat from * * three times, then repeat 
from *. 

3d row—One d c in Ist s c of 2d row, * ch 
9, 1 sl in ch making center of daisy, ch 
5, hook .through 6th of 9 ch, draw loop 
through, repeat.from * 4¢times, ch 3, ldec 
in next s c, repeat from *. 

4th row—One dc in dc at beginning of 
3d row, ch 3, 
and 2d petals of daisy, ch 3, 1 d c between 
2d and 3d petals, ch 3, 1 d c between 3d and 
4th petals, ch 3, 1 tr between 4th and 5th 
petals, repeat from *. 


Knitted Diamond Edging. 


{This lace goes with the insertion printed 
: last week.] 

Cast on 20 st. The 2d and every even 
row is knitted plain except that out of 
every thread put over twice k 1, p 1. 

ist row—Slip 1, k 1, k 2 together, * o 2, 
k 3 together and repeat 3 times more from 
*; o 2, k 2 tog, k 2. 

3d row—Sl 1, k 2, * o 
times more from *; o 2 2 tog, o 2. k 3. 

5th row—Sl 1, k 2, k 3 tog, * o 2, k 3 tog, 
repeat twice more from *; o 2, k 2 tog, k 
1, k 2 tog, o 2, k 3. 

7th row—Sl 1, k 1, k 2 tog, * o 2, k 3 
tog, repeat twice more from *; o 2% k 2 
tog, k 3, k 2 tog, 2, k 3 

9th row—Sl 1, k 2, 0, * k 3 tog, o 
twice more from k 2 tog, kK 5, 
o 2, k 3. 

llth row—Sl 1, k 2, k 2 tog, * o 2, k 3 
tog, rep@at once more from *; o 2, k 2 tog, 


k 3 tog, repeat 3 


2, 
._k 
to 
. 


2, repeat 
k 2 tog, 


KNITTED DIAMOND LACE. 


tog, k 3, k 2 tog, > 2, k 2 tog, 


3th row—S] 1, k 1, k 2 tog, o 2, k 3 tog, 
2, 3 tog, * o 2, k 2 tog, k 1, k 2 tog, 
twice more from *, 0 2, k 3. 
row—S] 1, k 2, o, k 3 tog, o 
2 tog, k 3, k 2 tog, 0 2 k 
& k 3, k 2 tog, o 2, k 3. 
row—Sl 1, k 2. k 2 tog, 
2 tog, k 5, k 2 tog, o 2 
tog, o 2, k 3. 


2 
3 


’ 


* 1 tr under ch between ist’ 





BUSY FINGERS 


19th row—Sl 1, o, k 3 tog, 
tog, o 2, k 2 tog, 3, k 
o 2, kK 2 tog, k 3, k 2 tog, 
k 2 tog. 

21st row—Sl 1, k 1, k 2 tog, o 
o 2,°k 3 tog, * o 2, tog, k 
repeat 3 times more from *. 

23d row—Sl 1, k 2, k 2 tog, * o 
repeat twice more from *; o 2, 
3, k 2 tog, o 2, k 3 tog, o 2, 
k 2 tog. 

25th row—SI 1, k 2, o, * k 3 tog, 
twice more from *; k 3 tog, k 5, 
2, k 3 tog, k 1, k 2 tog. 

27th row—Sl 1, k 1, k 2 tog, * 
repeat twice more from *; o 2, 
k 2 tog, o 2, k 2 tog, k 1, k 2 tog. 

29th row—Sl 1, k 2, k 2 tog, * 
repeat twice more from *; o 2, k 
k 2 tog, o 2, k 2 tog, k 1, k 2 tog. 

3lst row—Sl 1, k 2, o, k 3 tog, * o 
tog, repeat 3 times more from *; 2 
tog, k 1, k 2 tog. 

33d row—Sl 1, k 1, k 2 tog, * o 2, 
repeat 4 times more from *; k 1, 
Repeat from 3d row for all the work. 


k 2, 
k ’ 


A Rosette Rug—This is a new way to 
utilize worsted scraps and makes a very 
neat and pretty rug. Some heavy dark 
colored cloth is needed for a foundation, 
such as that in old coats or pants, and 
pieced in the desired shape for rug. The 
seams should be opened and pressed and 
sides affd ends of foundation, when finished, 
hemmed or  pinked. Make rosettes of 
worsted strips about 2 in wide. They 
should all be of same size. Fold strips in 
middle and gather near raw edge, which is 
turned under. Strips should be long enough 


FREE 
KIDNEY «x BLADDER 


CURE. 


Mailed to all Sufferers from Disorders 
of the Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Dropsy, etc. 


The following letter from Hon I, A. Hopkins, Chairman 
of the Board of County Commissioner#, Ellsworth, Kan, 
tel's how Alkavis cured after he made up his mind that 
he had but a short time to live. 

Gentlemen: I believe and know that I owe my life to 
Alkavis, I had been troubled with Kidney and Bladder 
Trouble for years. My limbs were swollen with Rheuma- 
tism so that I could hardly walk. I had to get up every 
hour of the night to urinate. I passed great quantities 
of blood on account of hemorrhage of the Kidneys and 
Bladder. I tried and had been trying everything in the 


i 








Mrs. Mary Fox, Seymour, Iowa. 
shape of Medicine for Kidney Trouble that I could think 
of or that the Doctors recommended, but ndthing helped 
me. I made up my mind that [ had only a short time to 
live. I sent to you for owe bottles of Alkavis; began to 
take it, and before I had en it one week began to get 
better. My Kidney Trouble and Kheumatism were svon 
gone and I am in good health now. I have recommended 
Alkavis to a great many le and all have been bene- 
fited by its use. nage ay yours, I. A, HOPKINS. 
Mrs Ida A. Francis of Mooregville, Ind, writes: ‘‘She 
had been bothered with Kidney and Bladder Trouble ever 
since she was six years old; did not get any rest day or 
night, and had to be up fifteen times a night at times. 
Was also troubled with Rheumatism, Female Complaint 
and Irregular Menses, also symptoms of Dropsy. Tried 
many physicians, but receiv little benefit. Two years 
ago took Alka and was completely cured and states 
she will answer any letter fhat comes to hand concerning 
the wonderful medicine.’”” Mrs Mary Fox, “i, 
Miss Viola Dearing, Petersburg, Ind, Mrs James Young, 
Kent, O, and many other ladies in testifying to the 
are se ooo of e~y - various feruss of 
ney and a ases,. an t! diso: pecu- 
a be ee ae 506) —_ 
at you ma ge of the value of this Great Discov- 
ery for yourself, we will send you one Large sec be mall 


only yourself 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific aait eater 


. Address The Church K 
Fourts Avene. Hew Yat ON Company, Ko Oi 





Do you know 
what lamp chim- 
neys are for? 

MacBETH’S are 
forever, unless 
some accident hap- 
pens. 


My name on every one, 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





TRY THEM FOR 
KN? Coughs, Colds, 
made Asthma, Bronchitis, 
row, Hoarseness, 
. and Sore Throat. 


estate, hike dren the Ba 


Agents Wanted... 


To take orders for the best and cheapest Monumen- 
tal Work on the market. We offer very liberal induce- 
ments and a straight, honorable and legitimate business. 
We make all grades of work and ship everywhere. Write 
at once for terms and particulars. Give age, occupation 
and reference. Experience or capital not required. 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., 
Cherry $t., Bridgeport, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED ‘020i, “ Schicy and Santi- 


ago,” by Geo. E. Graham 
Autograph introduction and personal ac 
count of the battle by Rear Admiral Sabie. True 
Story of Santiago told exactly as it occurred for the, 
First Time by the only eye-witnesses of the fight. No 
subject before the public interests everybody as this story 
of Admiral Schley. The American people demand full 
recognition of the Hero of Santiago. Book selling like 
wildfire. Price $1.50 to $2.75, according to binding. Lib- 
eral commissions. Outfit and books ready. Send seven 
2-cent stamps for complete outfit. Act quick. Big money for 
you. W. B. CONKEY, Sole Publishers, CHICAGO: 


| 
A Library in 
Every Home 





























A working library placed in the 
bome of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
~ -The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 











To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, '? Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 




















When Writing to 
WHERE YOU 








, 

‘to go at feast twice around, first end ar- 
ranged in center to cover raw edge, and 
last. meatly turned under and fastened on 
under side. Arrange rosettes to form fig- 
ures with different colors or in straight 
rows to form a border and filled in hit or 
miss. They should slightly overlap in or- 
der to cover as much of foundation as pos- 
sible. A very neat pattern is a zigzag bor- 
der marked on foundation eloth with chalk, 
and covered with rosettes of some bright 
color. The filling should be of a dark or 
soft shade.—[Catherine. 





Boy’s Skating Cap—No 17 steel knitting 
needles and Saxony yarn are required. Cast 
on 180 st, 60 on each of 3 needles, for band, 
and purl 1, knit 1 until there is a piece 1% 
in in length. This is to be turned up when 
cap is finished. It should measure about 21 
in. ist round—* K plain and repeat from * 
for 1 in length Commence to decrease 
thus: * Narrow, k 138, n, k 18, n, k 18 and 
repeat from * all around. Next round—K 
17 rounds plain. Next round—wN, k 16, n, 
k 6, to end of round. Next round—K 16 
plain rounds. Now narrow once in every 15 
sts the same way as above (every time 
less one between decreasings in rounds) 
and continue plain rounds and decreasing 

- rounds, always alternating until you have 
reached the point: Fasten. off on wrong 
side and attach a tassel to point with a 
short cord. It can be knitted in stripes in- 
stead of solid color.—{Sarah E. Wilcox. 





A Poppy Pillow—One of the handsomest 


sofa pillows made. this season had a cover 
of rich poppy red satin, with a square in 
Battenberg work covering the top. The 
center of the Battenberg piece was a round 
of linen on which was embroidered large 
glowing poppies in shades of red. * The 
corners were. finished with large, graceful 
bows of satin ribbon to match the .cover. 
[B. 





Eula Edging—A pretty edging for hand- 
kerchiefs is made thus: Using needle and 
No 40 thread, make a plain net stitch of 
four rows around handkerchief, the last 
two rows larger than the first, to give full- 
ness at the edge. Then crochet around out- 
side of edging twice, making a ch of 6 st, 
4s c in the net stitches.—[Sarah Sealock. 


Grandfather Pritchett’s Opinion. 


{From Page 293.] 


ings come in ahead, I guess. What’s your 
name, boy? Your folks ought to be proud 
of you, anyway. Mest boys would have 
run for it, in the first place.” 

Joe had- now recovered himself, though, 
his legs still felt a trifle shaky. “It was 
Molly, sir,” he said simply. “I° couldn’t 
leave her, of course, and though she can 
run as well as I can, there wasn’t time to 
get her out from under the buggy.” 

The man gave a little laugh. ‘Well, she’s 
safe enough now, sure,” he said, “and now 
let’s see what’s the next thing to do. Guess 
your buggy’s pretty well smashed. How 
far are you from home?” 

“Oh, I guess Molly and I can walk back 
to Grandpa’s; it’s only a mile and a half. 
I say though, isn’t she a beauty!” and Joe 
stooped and laid his hand on the glossy 
skin of the leopard. 

“She was that, but she was always a 
tough one to manage; but she won’t give 
us any more trouble now, and I see some 
of the men from the grounds coming to 
look us up.” 








“Well, Molly, we'll have to be going,” 


said Joe, regretfully. 

“Now the danger was over, he did want 
to see the last of the leopard; but. it was 
getting late, and he knew His father would 
wonder where they were, so the two chil- 
dren turned their faces toward Crosstown 
once more. 

They had gone but a little way when they 
saw a team coming rapidly toward them. 
“Look, Joe, I do believe that’s Betsey, and 
Sam and Caleb are in the wagon. She 
must have gone straight back to grand- 
ma’s, and I s’pose she’s most scared to 
death.” 

“Sure enough, it was Caleb, and his first 
words were, “Well neow, I'd like to know 

‘what under the sun yeou two have been 
up to anyway, Mis’ Pritchett’s abeout 
wild.” 

The story was soon told, amid many ex- 
clamations of “Sho! yeou don’t say so!” 
from. the. men... 

“Neou, Sam, yeou jest..walk back to -the 
farm. -Mis’ Pritchett will be on. tenter- 
hooks till she finds out what’s happened. 





FOR THE "WHOLE FAMILY 


And I'll: drive this pair in to Banbury. 
Guess they’ve had abeout driving enough.”’ 

It was nearly 7 o’cleck when oid 
Betsey was driven into her own yard once 
more. Mother stood in the doorway look- 
ing anxiously for them. 

“Why, Joe, Moily, what has happened? 
Where is the buggy, and what has Caleb 
come for?’ 

“Guess you’d better take these- young 
ones into the house and see if any of ’em’s 
eat up,”’ said Caleb, dryly. And once more 
Joe and Molly told their adventures, this 
time sitting beside mother on the old settee 
in the kitchen, where she, with an arm 
around each, listened half crying, but with 
a very thankful heart, to their tale, 

As for Grandfather Pritchett, he did not 
speak until all had been told, and every 
one else seemed out of breath with talking, 
Then he got up stiffly, and walked over 
to Joe, and shaking hands for the second 
time that memorable day, said, 

‘Well Josiah, I guess, after all, you are 
one of the boys to read about!” 

I would say to New York Subscriber that 
the handsomest rag carpet I ever saw had 
a dark brown stripe five inches in width. 
Each side of it was three threads of black 
and next two of red. Then a stripe of hit 
and miss wide enough to make the bright 
stripe the width of the brown. It looked 
much richer than the most of boughten 
figured carpets.—[S. E. Arms, Michigan. 

“Henry and Katherine,” in the issue of 
Feb 1, is the sweetest little narrative ever 
written in this paper, owing to the charm 
with which it is told.—[E. W. 


TO YOUNG LADIES. 


From the Treasurer of the 
Young People’s Christian Tem- 
rance Association, Elizabeth 

6, Fond du Lae, Wis, 


‘‘DeaR Mes. Priykuam:—I want to 
tell you and all the young ladies ef the 
country, how grateful I am to you for 
all She bene I have em 

i ydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Cempound. I suffered for 











system until I became weak and dehil- 
itated, and. at times felt that 1 had a 
hundred aches in as many places. I 
only used the Compound for a few 
weeks, but it wrought a change in me 
which I felt from the very beginning. 
I have been very regular since, have no 
pains, and find that my entire body is 
as if it was renewed. I gladly recom- 
mend Li KK. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table mpound to everybody.”— 
Miss ELvizaBeTu Cars, 69 W. Division 
St., Fond du Lac, Wis.— #5000 forfeit if 
above testimonial is not genuine. 

At such a time the greatest aid to 
mature is Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Conspound. It prepares 
the young system for the i 
change, and is the surest reliance for 
woman’s ills of every nature. 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all 
young women who are fil to 
write her for free advice. Ad- 
dress Lynn, Mass. 
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| Will Cure You 


If You Ask It. 


Send no’ money, but say which book you 
need. It will tell you what I spent a life- 
time in learning. Pray don’t let doubt or 
prejudice keep you from asking for ft. 

With the book I will send an order on 
your druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative; and he will let you test it a 
month. If satisfied, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay your druggist myself. 

No other physician ever made such an of- 
fer,.and none ever will. But I have fur- 
nished this remedy to 555,000 sick ones on 
just those terms, and 39-out of each 40 have 
paid for it, because they were cured. I 
know now what this remedy will do. 

My success. comes from strengthening 
the inside nerves; those nerves from which 
each vital organ. gets the -power to. det. No 
other treatment does that; and most of 
these diseases positively. cannot be cured 
in any other way. Wan’t you write a pos- 
tal to learn why? 

Simply state which |] Book No. 1 on > 
book you want, and | Zook No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
address Dr. Shoop, Box | Book nef for Women, 

342, Racine, Wis. Book No.6 on Rheumatism. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


” 


DON'T RENT 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm landsin the west, 
letters from farmers and pictures of 
their homes, barns and stock. Inter- 
esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
in postage stamps for a year’s sub- 
scription to “THe CORN BELT,” 209 
Adams Street, Chicago. 




















i E Absol cured, Never 
Trial box MAILED 
to _OT.£,M.Botot, Box 680, 








A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent peo In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it bk be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To ingure lucrative comgaveetion, in intepdue. 
i ¢ m ine-Good Housekeeping to s 
Gammon, ust wa fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes ah> ones * . Good House. 
kosping is “ different * any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps.) ; 


For Women and Men 


Young de old, ate is a rare oppermaty. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy profita- 
ble for those who’ fake hold Seite es 
spirit... Good pay for little work, pay 
much work. And your every effort is in 
half of one of the highest purposes ef 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to’ your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Putskishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 














_- ~ 





A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog, 
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My Five Favorites. 


L. J. COLORADO. 


Tomato Soup: One full pint stewed to- 
matoes. Rub through a colander, and then 
through a wire strainer. Add 1 pt boiling 
water, %4 teaspoon soda, and after it ef- 
fervesces, turn in 1 pt fresh milk, butter 
the size of an egg, salt and pepper to taste. 
When the soup boils up, stir in 1 teaspoon 
cornstarch dissolved in a little cold milk. 
Some prefer this to oyster soup. 

Mashed Potatoes: Five medium-sized nice 
potatoes; pare, cut into even-sized pieces, 
and boil until easily pricked with a fork. 
Drain off water. Allow to set on back of 
stove for five minutes, sprinkle with salt, 
mash well, and add 1 teacup sweet cream. 
Mix and beat thoroughly until they become 
white and light. Heap up in mound in 
center of dish, and put lump of butter in 
center, allowing it to melt and run over 
the potatoes. 

Apple Fritters: Pare, slice and core 2 or 
3 tart apples; steam until tender. Make 
a batter of 1 teacup sour milk, 1 egg, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 full tablespoon sugar. Dip 
each slice in the batter and fry in a kettle 
of hot lard or drippings. When done, dip 
each fritter in powdered sugar, serve 
warm, as a vegetable, if preferred. 

Cookies: One cup sugar, % cup butter, 2 
eges; mix thoroughly. Add 3 tablespoons 
sour cream or milk, 1 level teaspoon da 
dissolved in 1 tablespoon hot water. avor 
with grated lemon peel or extract of 
vanilla. Nearly 4 cups of flour will be 
needed. 

Spanish Cream: Wet 1-3 box of gelatine in 
cold water. Take 2-3 qt milk (unskimmed 
preferred), 3 large eggs, 2-3 cup sugar. 
Turn gelatine into the boiling milk with 
the sugar. Have the yolks of the eggs 
thoroughly beaten and mixed with 1 table- 
spoon cold milk, stir them slowly into 
milk, and as soon as it begins to thicken, 
remove from fire and strain into the 
whites previously beaten stiff and light. 
Flavor with 1 tablespoon vanilla. Turn 
into mold rinsed with cold water. Serve 
very cold. 


Icings for Cakes. 


LADY WOODSUM. 

Gelatine Icing: One scant tablespoon gel- 
atine, dissolved in 2 tablespoons hot water; 
mix with powdered sugar till quite stiff, 
spread on the cake and smooth with a knife 
dipped in hot water. 

Cornstarch Icing: Beat the whites of 4 
eggs with 1 Ib powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon 
each of cornstarch, sifted gum arabic and 
the juice of 1 lemon. 

Chocolate Icing: Beat the whites of 3 
eggs to a stiff froth; gradually add 3 tea- 
cups white sugar. Beat very hard, and add 
grated chocolate to suit the taste. 

Boiled Icing for Layer Cakes: Four cups 
sugar, % pt boiling water boiled clear as 
syrup. Pour this mixture over the whites 
of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Stir 
it until it is a stiff cream; then add 1 tea- 
spoon cream tartar and 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
Spread between the layers. 


Veal Omelette—Take 4 Ibs shoulder or 
other cheaper parts of the veal. Bone and 
chop fine. Then take 16 crackers rolled and 
sifted, 4 eggs well beaten, pepper and salt 
to suit the taste. Mix all well together. 
Pack tightly into a loaf, lay in a pan and 
pour around it 2 cups boiling water. Baste 
two or three times. Bake an hour. Try 
with a straw. Very nice for picnics, Sun- 
day dinners, etc.—[Mrs F. H. L. 


Roast Beef—Prepare for the oven by 
dredging lightly with flour and seasoning 
with salt and pepper; place in the oven, 
and baste frequently while roasting. Allow 
a quarter of an hour for a pound of meat, 
if you like it rare, longer if you like it 
well done. Serve with a sauce made from 
the drippings in the pan, to which has been 
added 1 tablespoon tomato catsup.—[Ange- 
lina. 


Soup—Four pounds shin of beef, or 4 
Ibs Knuckle ofgyeal, or 2 lbs of each; 2 oz 
butter, 2 large onions, 1 turnip, 3 carrots, 
1 head celery. 3 lumps sugar, 2 oz salt, % 
teaspoon whole peppers, 1 large blade mace, 
1 bunch savory herbs, 4 qts and % pt cold 
water. Cut up the meat into pieces about 
three inches square; rub the butter on the 











THE GOOD COOK 


bottom of the stewpan, and put in % pt 
water, the meat and all the other ingre- 
dients. Cover the stewpan and place in 
a sharp fire, occasionally stirring its con- 
tents. When the ~pree = of the pan be- 
comes covered with a pale jelly-like sub- 
stance, add the 4 gts cold water and sim- 
mer very gently. Remove every particle 
of scum while it is boiling.—[Celia. 


Tip-Top Pudding—Two cups buttermilk, 
2 cups flour or Indian meal (I prefer the 
meal), 1 cup beef suet chopped, 1 cup dried 
currants, % cup sugar, 2 eggs, beaten sep- 
arately, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon’ salt, 
spices if you prefer. Steam for three hours 
in a pudding form. Eat hot with cream and 
sugar.—[ Dorothea. 


Grafton. Biscuit—Pour 1 qt boiling milk 
over % lb lard and a little salt. Stir in 
4 tablespoons flour. Let the mixture cool, 
then add flour sufficient to make a stiff 
sponge and 1 teacup yeast; also 2 table- 
spoons sugar. Let rise five hours. Make 
up soft, and knead as bread. When light 
again, roll out into sheets three-fourths of 
an inch thick; cut into round cakes, set 
these closely in a pan, let them rise for half 
an hour, and bake 20 minutes in a quick 
oven. They are the best rolls I ever ate.— 
{Mrs Frank L. 


Our Baking—I kept account of our bak- 
ing during the year 1901 and thought I 
would send the same to this paper, for I 
think I can beat Kansas Bread Baker. 
Our family consists of seven. The following 
is our record: Bread 326 loaves, pies 317, 
biscuits 2646, doughnuts 13 gals, cakes 68, 
cookies 1% gals, pancakes:20 doz, puddings 
21, corn bread 18 pans, apple dumplings 4 
doz, peach cobbler 2.—[The Illinois Baker. 


A Maine Baking List—In a February is- 
sue, “Bread Baker, Kansas,” wants to 
know who can beat heron her baking list. 
I think, for the’ size of my family, I can 
do so. My family consists of my husband 
and self, and three boys aged 12, 10 and 
three years. There was no company at all, 
except three days when my father and 
mother visited us. From Feb 1, 1901, to 
Feb 1, 1902, I cookéd as follows: Loaves of 
bread 110, biscuit 8563, loaves of cake 121, 
pies 93, doughnuts 856, cookies 1936, pud- 
dings 55, fritters 893. Have done it all 
myself, and in addifion run a job printing 
office, publishing and printing an 8-page 
temperance monthly paper for children. 
Next ?—[Chatie. 


Gingerbread: Half a teacup molasses, % 
teacup buttermilk, 1 beaten.egg, 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 level teaspoon each of gin- 
ger and soda sifted with 2 teacups flour: 
Bake in a sheet, not as a loaf. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


Spring and the New 
Woolens She Will Favor. 


Votes and ¥ Voiles, we pinned our faith 
to Voiles, and Voiles it is going to be. They 
are away in the lead for the coming Spring 
and Summer. 
The weight of the stuffs is in their favor 
—light and feathery but ever so strong. 
ill be pleased to send you samples of this 
popular dress material, 
rices as follows: 
Canvas Voiles, 42 inches wide—metal gray, 
castor, tan, navy, reseda, delft blue, garnet 
and brown, 75¢ a yard. 
French Voiles—tan, navy, castor and new 
blue—just received from Paris—46-inch 
widths and only $2 a yard. 
And appreciation is sure to be shown the 
new Voiles of recent arrival, which we are 
selling for $1,$1.25 and $1. 50 a yard. 


Lots of other new dress goods for Spring 
and pa pee pees enetians, Broad- 
cloths, and s brand new fabric called Capella. 

Again, samples for the asking. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 





“CONSUMPTION 


CAN POSITIVELY BB 


CURED.” 


SO STATED BY THE FAMOUS 


DR. ROBERT HUNTER OF NEW YORK. 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Chronic Pneu- 
monia and Catarrh can positively be cured 
by Dr. Robert Hunter’s method of treat- 
ment, by which the curative drugs are in- 
troduced directly into the Bronchial tubes 
and lungs by inhalation and not put into 
the stomach, where they become useless. 

Readers of the American Agriculturist 
can receive absolutely free by mail, postage 
paid, a book explaining the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of the various bron- 
chial and lung diseases by addressing the 
Dr. Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


TESTIMONIALS : 


Mr, A. L, For. 179 Washi majon street, Newark, N. J., 
ys: ‘‘I had 27 hemorrhages and lost 50 pounds in weight; 
as cured by i ere treatment.”’ 
r. ill E. BA t, care of Y. M. C. A, Portland, 
says: simply wonderful what your medi- 
has done for’ cE ay mother and myself, Have never been 
in == urge all who mention they have ca- 
or ung trouble te to take your" treatment.’ 


THE BEST TRUSS MADE 


A Sure Hold, Steady Pressure, 

Perfect Comfort, Radical Cure. 

aly = % ~ Truss protected 

eS - S. Patents and Trade 
r 


Worn Day and Night. 

Will hold any rupture during 

any exercise.—Can run, jump, 

dig, haul, lift, carry, exercise, 

and sleep with comfort and safety. —Two NEW PATENTS 
ust issued.—No springs to press on back or bip—has* ae 
e” in front proce controlling peosouse of pad.—Any 
degree of pressure with comfort. Pad can be made harder 
or softer by turning a single screw. Simple, perfect, in- 
expensive. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to Dept. D, 


AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New. York. 
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Send us aged addresg and we will 
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RU PTU FR CURED while you work. You 
pay when cured. No cure, on 
pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box , WESTBROOK, MAINE. 





thw 
-Made Palatable 
: 

z 


HOWj10 MAKE ODDS J ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 
serts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTIS, associate editor of the Good oepox 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variéty of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit or jams 


Substantially and prettily bound in i 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


“ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 3 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. ie 
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Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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Election of A A L C Officers. 





The election of the national officers of 
the American Agriculturist Letter club 
came one month late, owing to circum- 
stances over which no one had control. 
We closed the polls January 20, 1902. Miss 
Graves, the secretary-treasurer, canvassed 
the ballots and reported same to, the pres- 
ident. There was only about two-thirds 
of the votes polled, and it is to be hoped 
that next year we shall have a full vote, 
as it is much more gratifying to the na- 
tional officers. To facilitate matters and 
get out the vote it has been deemed best 
to alter, slightly, the plan of voting. To 
this end, it has been decided to let the sec- 
retary of each circle cast the vote for his 
or her circle. It is presumed of course that 
a majority of the circle will instruct their 
local secretary how to vote. The nomina- 
tions will appear as before designed, in 
October before election in December, so cir- 
cle members will be governed accordingly. 

THE RESULT OF THE ELECTION, 


President—J. C, Baker (Fac Simile), Rich- 
field, Ill. 

Vice-President and Historian—Katherine 
Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. 

Secretary—Cora M. Graves (Gytia), Guss, 
Ta. 

Treasurer—T. C. Ross, Fairfield, Ia. 

Prominent members of our club and the 
Table next voted for, for the above officers, 
are named in order of standing in the result 
as follows: For president, Mr W. H. Stow; 
vice-presidents, Edith Gibbons, Sally Mug- 
gins; secretaries, Walter Lovett, George 
Wheeler, Mrs Lipke; treasurer, Mary I. 
Noble, Cyrus Hall. 

Our hew officers are working in com- 
plete harmony, and will strive hard to in- 
crease the membership of the club this 
year, and to that end they hope to receive 
the co-operation of all circlers. Send in your 
membership at once. 


Our Pattern Offer. 
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8553 — Misses’ 
Fancy Waist. 

7813 — Misses’ 
Circular Skirt. 


Waist, 12, 14 
and 16 years. 

Skirt, 12, 14 
and 16 years. 


8554 — Girl’s 
Dress, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. 





Ladies’ 


8563 — 
Tailor Made 
Shirt Waist, 32, 6548 — Infant's 
34, 36, 38, 40 and Wrapper with 
42 inch bust. Bolero. One size. 
Price 10- cents each from our Pattern 


Department. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 








Prepare Yourself tor 


Take Dr. Greene’s 


Nervura, the Best 


Spring Medicine in the World. 


In the spring everybody needs and should 
take a spring medicine. Spring is the time 
to be cured if you are sick, and the spring 
finds most of us in poor condition, blood 
poor, nerves relaxed, weak, and unstrung, 
and the organs clogged and sluggish in ac- 
tion. 

Dr, Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy is the best spring medicine in the world, 
the best possible remedy for you to take, the 
one sure spring restorative which will build 
up your blood, invigorate your nerves, and 
give you your old-time snap, vim, energy, 
strength, and vigor. 

Dr. Greene’s Neryura blood and nerve 
remedy is purely vegetable and perfectly 
harmless, and now is the time to take it— 
now is the time you need it most—now is the 
time to be cured. 


Dr. Orianda Kiser, 954 Reese Ave., 
Lima, Ohio, says : 


“Many years ago I was unfortunate 
enough to lose my health, and, while en- 
deavoring to regain the same, gradually 
grew worse, until I became a complete 
wreck in every respect. My nervous sys- 
tem was entirely shattered, the nerves con- 
trolling the heart became weak and _ the 
heart’s action irregular, which was a source 
of great alarm to me. I was unable to 
sleep, digestion was interfered’ with, and, 
generally speaking, I considered my time 
short for this earth. I became discouraged 


ahd gave up the thought of ever being a 
well man again. To-day I am a well man 
in every sense of the word, and al? through 
the use of Dr. Greene’s. Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy,-of which I am-proud to speak 
and stand ready to give a helping werd to 
suffering humanity. My health is my great- 
est blessing. and words fail to express the 
gratitude I feel for Dr. Greene and his 
wonderful remedy.” 


No other remedy in the world will do you 
so much good as Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. It is the true spring med- 
icine, the ideal spring restorative and 
strength-renewer, 


No remedy is so sure to purify the blood 
and strengthen the nerves, to bring back 
bloom and color to the wan and faded cheeks, 
the brilliancy to the hollow and haggard eyes, 
the lightness and elasticity to the weak and 
weary steps, the strength, vigor, and vitality 
to the unstrung, shattered, and worn-out 
nerves. 
spring medicines, for it makes those who use 
it well-and strong. 

People have more confidence in Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
than in any other medicine, because it is the 
prescription of a regular physician and there- 
fore perfectly adapted to cure. Dr. Greene, 
1o1 Fifth Avenue, New York City, car? also be 


consulted free in regard to any case, person-. 


ally or by writing to him. 











8580 — Child’s 

8562 Boy’s Double-Breasted 
Dress. 2 and 4 Coat with Hood. 
years. 4, 6, ard 8 years. 





Ladies’ Costume 
Consisting - of La- 
dies’ Shirt- Waist, 


Misses’ Outdoor 
Costume, -Consist- 


Wo 8586, and La-. ing of Misses’ 
dies’ Seven-Gored Norfolk Jacket 
Skirt with Grad- witr Vest, No 
uated Circular 8583, and Misses’ 


Five-Gored — Skirt 
with Box-Plaited 
Size, 12-16 years. 
Fiounce, No 8566. 


Flounce. ~- No 8674, 
Waist, 3$2-42-inch 
bust. Skirt, 22-32- 
inch waist. 
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Musical Instruments 
SPEGIAL Putmcozs, wast ents: 
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nothing to compare with them in yf 
5 
s 


ar local music dealer for them; if he - not keep 
jearn seeaes 
particule. Ow 4 
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FARMERS AND FARMERS’ 
land thet Chave for sale in Northern W pm 
pay you well and do a PS Saeed Your neighbors. aa 


L. T. CRABTRE 
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A Rare Chance 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ | IN CASH PRIZES 


PEN TO THE WORLD =e 


Epitomist Prize White Dent. Bpitomist Prize White Dent No. 2. Epitomist Prize Yellow Dent. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FROM NATURE AND ACTUAL SIZE OF SPECIMENS OF CORN CROWN AT EPITOMIST 
EXPERIMENT STATION, IN DROUTH-STRICKEN RECION, SEASON /{90!. 





$500 FOR CORN AND 


136 Cash Prizes : $500 FOR POTATOES 


for Largest Yields made from ONE ‘ Paes ; - 
QUART of either variety of White Se ai $ All 
Dent, or Yellow Dent Corn, and ‘ ‘< . <9 4 1,000 in ¥ 
from ONE POUND of Potatoes. % : 
Each Amounting to ; Sas $500 cash for each and 136 cash prizes for 
oye : eeeetee each, distributed in amounts as described 
8SE00.00. ee ee | Opposite. 272 Cash Prizes besides 
many Supplementary Prizes, aggre- 
qyodsa asian nap pecan gating not less than $1,000 also con- 
3rd =o D 3 tributed by leading manufacturers, stock and 
"I aes y te . 3 poultry raisers, who are interested in éncour- 
5th y ng more thorough cultivation of the soil. 
Full particulars of supplementary prizes 


3 reyes GS og ; will be given in our booklet fully describing 
corn and potatoes. This booklet also con- 








1 . 2 ‘ : . . 
100 “= 8 6$1 : tains names of the 107 prize winners in last 
ason’s contest and yields made from one 


quart of Epitomist Prize White Dent Corn, also letters from leading farmers from every state in the Union, who raised Epitomist Prize White Dent Corn 
tue past season, Booklet and sample copy of the Agricultural Epitomist mailed free to any address for the asking. 


FOR 70 CENTS every one gets Corn or Potatoes and one year’s subscription to the AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, the only Agricultural Paper 
Edited and Printed on the Farm, and a cash prize if successful in making one of the largest yields. Blanks and full particulars forreporting yields in compe- 
tition for prizes will accompany each quart of corn and each pound of potatoes. Every farmer and gardener knows what.the price of seed corn and potatoes is, so it is y 
ey A say that we are not selling seed corn and potatoes, but practically giving them away to subscribers ofthe EPITOMIST for the purpose of introducing seed that we 


know to unexcelled, and to encourage more thorough cultivation. 


EPITOMIST PRIZE WHITE DENT CORN is a variety of remarkable characteristics. The length of the ears isfrom ten to twelve inches; the circumference is seven 

and a f inches and sometimes more; the cob is small and completely:covered with grain; the grain will average a half inch 
in cope and same in width, and is unusually thick; the weight of grain and cob averages something over a pound, and there is over niuety per cent of grain. The EPITOMIST 
PRIZE WHITE DENT isan early variety that will mature anywhere within the corn belt, and to those whe pepeecists the value of corn fodder, it recomm=nds itself, as 
it a meg a luxuriant growth of stalk, many of which in our fields, were 15 feet high. _ It is certainly the best variety of corn that was ever grown or seen grown, and there is every 
indication that it contains an unusual. percentage of protein, and the higher the percentage of protein the more valuable the corn.’ It made the past season, in nearly every State 
in the United States and Canada, some of the largest yields of any of the different varieties of corn and proved itself to be A‘Remarkable Drouth Resister. A Quart, with 


careful cultivation, will grow more than enough to plant 200 acres. 


EPITOMIST PRIZE WHITE DENT NO 9 isa most wonderful variety of corn. It has an exceedingly large, wide and deep flinty grain; is very transparent, showing 
. that it has very little bran. Cob is unusually small, This corn weighed heavier than any other variety grown at the Epitomist 
Experiment Station the past season. From two to three good ears grow to the stalk, and has from eight to twelve rows on the éar, sometimes more according to the strength of 
the land. It makes a very sweet bread meal, and is relished by all stock, and is very desirable for feeding. Stalks are well filled with broad blades and grow to great height, 
making it a perfect ensilage and fodder corn. It is especially pted for Southern climates and is not recommended for planting north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
EPITOMIST PRIZE YELLOW DENT is a variety of corn which cannot be excelled anywhere in this country. 1901 was its secondyear. It was originated and hybridized 
by Samuel Ray, of Ulinois, commonly known as“Uncle Sam,” The ears are from nine to fourteen inches in length, grain deep, 
broad and thick and set close and firmly together. The cobisred and very small, has very little chaff, ears are covered with a.very thin husk, and the stalks grow from six to eight 
feet in height and stand very erect. Eighty pounds of ear corn has shelled seventy-two pounds of choice, deep orange colored grain. ‘This corn, which was grown for the first 
time at the Epitomist Experiment Station this season, is nota Hack Corn but a Pure Dent Corn, and the pro ation has been by Selection and Restriction. Epitomist 
readers who prefer a Yellow Dent corn to a White Dent must not fail to secure some of this corn which we do not hesitate to recommend for any climate where corn will grow. 


EPITOMIST PRIZE POTATOES. This is a most desirable variety, being of exceedingly strong growth, 

a heavy yielder and excellent keeper. Itis a late potato and the 
best shipping variety in cultivation. Vines are very vigorous, blight and insect proof, stands erect and tubers 
lie closely together in hill, thus allowing for close planting. and —T cultivation.~ The foliage being 
deep green and very abundant makes them agreat heat and drouth resister. As will be noticed from photograph 
ef potato, the tubers are oval, thick and round, holding thickness well to ends, eyes shallow. The skin is pure 
white, thin but firm and tough. Flesh pure white, dry and mealy and has a most delicious flavor. Altogether 
it isa most desirable, and papnceal pesase variety and one that we have no hesitancy in recommending for 
planting anywhere, as it has proved to succeed under the most trying and varied circumstances. An ordinary 
potato could not have withstood the drouth that this one did at the Epitomist Experiment Station the past 

One pound of potatoes will grow enough seed to give everyone a good start for next season. 


THE EPITOMIST EXPERIMENT STATION 


is without doubt the most beautiful spot in the State of Indiana. Over $100,000 has been spent in improvements 
on this Experiment Farm where the Agricultural Epitomist is edited and printed amid the activities of 
real farm life. Its beauty of scenery and perfect climate with te pure spring waters, are hard to surpass in any 
any We have at this Experiment Farm of 650 acres, all the erent soils found in Indiana or in almost any 
other te,as well asthe varied conditions requiring drainage, ting, enriching, etc., all of which are 
included in our experiments which are written up in the Epitomist from month to month. 

U me ia Our experiments embraceall lines of Agriculture, Horticulture, Live Stock 

e Dairying and Poultry Raising, and as the growing of these three varieties o 

Corn and one variety of Potatoes which we have named EPITOMIST PRIZE, is the result of our second 
season’s work and most successful experiments, we Fo not oply going to give Epitomist readers some of the 
seed to , but $1000 in prizes, for the est yields mad _ therefrom, the same to be awarded as described = 
above. Every subscriber to the Epitomist is entitled to participate in this contest. All one is required to do ss 
in order to enter any one of the above contests, is to remit 70 Cents—50 Cents for the Agricultural = 


a ae one year and 20 Cents to pay for postage. packing, etc., for either variety of Corn or the Potatoes. No Corn or Pdtatoes will be supplied to any one not a subscriber to 


turai Epitomist, and Paid ¥ in Ad ce, and only one quart corm or one pound of potatoes. However, every subscriber will have the 
rot of the ree varieties‘of corn one ue $ 1 therbecives and securing one variety; then with every 
1 


opportunity of Gy > RO each corn $ it by 

ption at 50 (or 70 Cents with one variety of corn or ) a quart of corn or one pound of potatoes will be delivered absolutely free, posna prepaid, te 
one securing the new subscription. When you send in your own subscription we will then send = booklet, described in this offer, which will give pafticulars for secari: 
new subscriptions, and for en’ the two contests for cash prizes, as well as particulars for competing for supplementary pie With every cuset of corn we will senda book! 
containing description of cultivation and fertilization pursued by the 107 prize winners in last season’s contest, which alone is worth several es 70 cts. to any corn grower. 


Address all orders and make all Remittances Payable to the 
Agricultural Epitomist, Epitomist Experiment Station, Spencer, Indiana. 








